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INTRODUCTION. 

It has seemed good in the sight of many people 
that I should place on record, in some permanent 
and acceptable form, the story of my eventful 
life. And so I am about to write a boolc The 
task is a daring one — perhaps the most daring of 
the many strange and unlooked-for incidents 
which hâve marked my career of adventure. I 
approach it with no light heart, but rather with a 
keen appréciation of ail its difficulties. 

To cater, and cater successfûUy, for the reading 
public of this Jln de siècle period is an undertaking 
which fairly taxes ail the powers of resource and 
expérience of the most brilliant writers of our 
time. And I am in no sensé a practised writer, 
much less a professional litierateur. I hâve spent 
my life working at too high a pressure^ and in toc 
excited an atmosphère, to allow of my qualifying 
in any way for the rôle of authon 

Nor am I handicapped in this way alone. I 
am, unfortunately for my purpose, deprived of the 
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most Important of collaborators a writer ever 
called to his aid — the play of imagination. For 
me there is no such thing as romance to be in- 
dulged in hère. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth is what I hâve set myself 
to tell regarding ail those matters with which I 
shall deal. There are many things, of course, to 
which I may not refer ; but with respect to those 
upon which I feel at liberty to touch» one unal- 
terable characteristic will apply ail through, and 
that will be the absolute truthfulness of the 
record. 

This may seem strange language coming from 
one whoy for over a quarter of a century, has played 
a double part, and who to-day is not one whit 
ashamed of any single act done in that capacity. 
Men's lives, however, are not to be judged by the 
outward show and the visible suggestion, but 
rather by the inward sentiments and promptings 
which accept conscience at once as the inspirer of 
action and arbiter of fate. It is hard, I know, to 
expect people in this cold prosaic âge of ours to 
fully understand how a man like myself should, of 
his own free will, hâve entered upon a life such as 
I hâve led, with such pureness of motive and 
. absence of selfîsh instinct as to ehtitle me to-day 
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to daim acceptance at the bar of public opinion 
as an honest and a truthfui man. 

Yet such is my daim. When years ago, as 
thèse subséquent pages will show» I was first 
brought into contact with Fenian affairs, no fell 
purpose, no material considération prompted me 
to work against the revolutionary plotters* A 
young man, proud of his native land and full of 
patriotic loyal ty to its traditions, I had no désire, 
no intention to do aught but frustrate the schemes 
of my country's foes. When, later on, I took my 
place in the ranks of England's defenders, the 
same condition of mind prevailed, though the 
conditions of service varîed. 

And so the situation has remained ail through. 
Forced by a variety of circumstances to play a 
part I never sought, but to which, for conscientious 
motives, I not unwillingly adapted myself, I can 
admit no shame and plead no regret By my 
action lives hâve been saved, communities hâve 
been benefîted, and right and justice allowed to 
triumph, to tlje confusion of - law-breakers and 
would-be murderers. And in this recollection I 
hâve my consolation and my reward. Little else 
indeed is left me in the shape of either the one or 
the other. There is a popular fiction, I know. 
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which associâtes with my work fabulous payments 
and fréquent rewards. Would that it had been 
so. Then would the play of memory be ail the 
sweeter for me. But, alas ! the facts were ail the 
other way. As I will show later, in the Secret 
Service of England there is ever présent danger, 
and constandy recurring difficulty« but of recom- 
pense, a particularly scant supply. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 



I. 

OF.my early youth lîttle that îs very interesting 
or exciting can be told. A faded entry in the 
aged records of the ancient borough of Colchester 
évidences the fact that a certain Thomas Beach, 
to wit myself, came into this world some fifty and 
one years ago, on the 26th day of September 
1 84 1. My parents were English, as the American 
would phrase it, "from far away back," my 
grandfather tracing his lineage through many 
générations in the county of Berkshire. The 
second son of a family of thirteen, I fear I proved 
a sore trial to a careful father and aflfectionate 
mother, by my erratic methods and the varied 
outbursts of my wîld exubérant nature. My 
earliest recollection is of the teetotal principle 
on which we were ail brought up,and the absence 
of strong drink from aU our household feasts. 
The point is a trivial one, but not unworthy of 
note, as it supplies the key to some of my suc- 
cesses in later life, in keeping clear of danger 
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through intoxication» when almost ail of those with 
whom I dealt were victims to it When others 
lost their heads, and their caution as well, I was 
enabled, through my dîstaste for drink, to benefit 
în every way. 

Living in a military town as I did, and coming 
into daily contact with ail the pomp and drcum- 
stance of soldiering, it was but natural that the 
glory of the redcoat life should aflfect me, and that» 
like so many other foolish boys, I should feel 
drawn to the ranks. Of course I wanted to 
enlist, and what wonder that for me life held no 
nobler ambition and success, no grander figure than 
that clothed with the uniform of the bold drummer- 
boy. Ail my efforts» however, were naturally of 
no avail» and I found the path to glory blocked 
at every point. The fever, nevertheless» was 
upon me» and my want of success only made me 
the more determined to achieve my object în the 
long run. Home held no promise of success» and 
f at home I decided I would no longer remain. So 

it came about that one fine moming» when little 
more than twelve years of âge» I packed my 
marbles» toys» and trophies, and în the early light 
slipped quietly out on to the high-road en route 
for that Mecca of ail country boys — the great 
glorious city of London ! 

I had run away from hon^e in grim eamest 
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Not for veiy long, however. Fortunately for 
me — unfortunately as I thought în those young 
days — I comiîiîtted a grave blunder în tactics. 
Meeting onc of my school-fellows on the journey, 
I was foolish enough to inform him of my pro- 
ceeding and intention, and in this way my anxious 
parents were soon put upon my track, and my 
interesting and exciting escapade was brought to 
an ignominious conclusion. I had, however, tasied 
of the sweets of adventure, and it was not very 
long before I made another attempt to rid myself 
of the trammels of home life. Hère again I was 
fated to meet with defeat, but not before I had 
made a distinct advance upon my fîrst effort, for 
two weeks were allowed to elapse before I was 
discovered on this occasion. The natural con- 
séquences attended thèse attempts of mine, and 
soon I was written down as the black sheep of 
the family, from whom no permanent good could 
ever be expected. 

The idea of keeping me longer at school was 
quite given up, and in order the better to tie me 
down, I was apprenticed for a period of seven 
years to Mr. Thomas Knight, a Quaker, and well- 
known draper in my native town. The arrange- 
ment suited me not at ail. Nothing could be more 
uncongenial than a life worked out in the solemn 
atmosphère of a staid and strict Quaker*3 home. 
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where the efforts to curb my impulsive nature 
resulted in increasing bittemess of spirit on my 
part every day. In eleven months ît was con- 
ceded on both sides that the continuation of the 
arrangement was distinctiy undesirable, and so I 
was ffee once more. A short résidence with my 
parents followed ; but the old promptings to wander 
afar were too strong for me, and once more, for 
the third and last time, I broke away, and reached 
London at last, in the month of May 1857. 

Through the kindness of relatives, employment 
was secured for me in a leading business hoûse ; 
but my stay there was of short duration. With 
my usual facility for doing everything wrong at 
this period of my existence, I happened to acci- 
dentally set fîre to the premises, and was politely 
told that after this my services could not be pro- 
perly appreciated. I was not long out of em- 
ployment, and strangely enough, through the 
agency of one of the gentlemen whose house 
had sufTered through my cardessness, I was later 
on enabled to obtain a much better situation than 
I had held in their house. 

From London I subsequently made my way to 
Bath, and from Bath to Bristol, always in search 
of change, though every where doing well When 
in Bristol, however, I was struck down with 
fever, and reduced to a penniless condition. 
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Theii came the idea of retuming to London, 
which I duly carried out, walking ail the way. 
My foolhardiness proved almost fatal, for ère I 
got to the metropolisy my illness came back upon 
me» and I was scarce able to crawl to St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital in search of relief. 

My stay at St Bartholomew*s was not a very 
long one. Horrifîed at the terrible death of a 
patient lyîng next to me, and fearful that, if I 
remained, something equally horrible might be 
my fate, I managed to obtain possession of my 
clothes and to leave the institution. Thoughts 
of home and mother decided my retum to Col- 
chester, and thither I immediately proceeded to 
make my way on foot Again the fever at- 
tacked me, and once more I had to seek the 
friendly shelter of an hospital, this time taking 
refuge in the Colchester and East Essex Instir 
tution. Hère I remained till I was permanently 
recovered, after which I entered the service of 
Mr. William Baber of the town. However, my 
efforts to lead a sober conventional life were ail « 
in vain. The wild longing for change came back 
in renewed strength, and in a little while I had 
left London altogether behind and journeyed to 
Paris vtd Havre. 
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I AM amused as I look back now upon the utter 
recklessness and daring of this proceeding of 
mine. I knew not a soûl in France ; of the lan- 
guage, not a word was familiar ; and yet some- 
how the longing to get away from England and to 
try my luck on a new soil was irrésistible. One 
place was as good as another to m% and Paris 
seemed rather more familiar than the other few 
centres of activity with the names of which I 
was then acquainted. And so to Paris I went 
It was my good fortune to hit upon an hôtel 
kept by an Englishwoman in the Faubourg St 
Honoré, ând hère I tarried for a time while my 
little stock of money lasted. This was not by 
any means a long period, and soon I found my- 
self reduced once more to a condition of penury» 
having in the interval gained little but an ac- 
quaintance with the principal thoroughfares and 
their shops, and a slight knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to which latter I was helped in no in- 
considerable degree by a wonderfuUy retentive 
memory. 

Things were at a very low ebb for me indeed» 
when help came from an entirely unexpected 
quarter. Happening one Sunday to pass by the 
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English Church in the Rue d'Aguesseau, of which, 
by the way, the Rev. Dr. Forbcs was at that timc 
chaplain, I was attracted by the music of the ser- 
vice then proceeding» and entered the little unpre« 
tentious place of worshîp. Hère I joîned heartily 
in the service» with the ordcr and détails of which 
I was perfectly familiar» having already sung in 
the choir of my native town. My singing and 
generally strange appearance attracted the atten- 
tion of a member of the church, with whom I 
formed an acquaintance. We left the church 
together — not however before I had promised 
my assistance in the choir — and at his request I 
breakfasted with my English friend at one of the 
crémeries in the Faubourg. Now» as then, a 
respected citizen of Paris, I am happy to number 
this countryman among the truest and most 
steadfast of my friends. 

We passed the day together, attending the 
remaining two services at the church, and in the 
hours we spent in each other's company I told 
him my history and my needs. Warm-hearted 
and impulsive, he immediately suggested that I 
should vacate my room and share his lodging, 
even going the length of advancing me money to 
enable me to do so. Before a week had passed, 
he had capped his goodness by securing a situation 
for me; and I found myself at length comfortably 
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installed in the house of Withers, à la Suis* 
sesse, 52 Faubourg St Honoré. Through his 
influence also I became a paid member of the 
church choir» and in a very short time I was 
the récipient of the friendship and confidence of 
Dn Forbes and his wîfe, from both of whom I 
receîved very many kindnesses. Thanks to them, 
I was very soon enabled to better my position, 
and to change to the house of Arthur & Co., 
where matters improved for me in every way. 
There then succeeded some of the happiest days 
of my life. Freed from care and anxiety, with 
ail the necessaries of life at my control» and a 
fund of boyish spirits and perfect heaith, I was 
without a trouble or a dark hour, happy and con* 
tented in my daily task. 

So the weeks and months came and went with- 
out discovering any change in my position, till 
an unlooked-for incident once more brought the 
wild mad thirst for change and excitement back to 
me, and sounded the death-knell of my quiet life. 
On the 9th April i86i| the shot was fired at Fort 
Sumpter which inaugurated the war of the Rébel- 
lion of the United States. That shot echoed ail 
over the world, but in no place was the eflect more 
keenly marked than in the American colony in 
Paris, which even in thèse early days was a very 
numerous one. 
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Aithur's, the place of business of which I speak, 
was one of the most favoured of the American 
resortSy and hère the excitement raged at fever 
heat, as little by little the news came over the 
sea. Those were not the days of the cable, 
flashing the news of success or defeat simultané- 
ously with its occurrence, and picturing in vivid 
phrase and description every incident and climax 
of warfare, till al most the figures move before 
us, and our eyes and ears are deadened by the 
smoke and sound of shot The tidings came in 
snatcheSp and the absence of completeness and 
détail only served to gtve the greater impetus to 
discussion and imagination. 

There was no more excited student of the situa- 
tion than myself; and very soon, of course, I was 
fired with the idea of playing a part in the scènes 
which I was folio wing with such enthusiasm and 
zest Friends and associâtes, many of them 
Amencan, were leaving on every hand for the 
seat of war ; and at last, throwing care and dis- 
crétion to the winds, I took the plunge and 
embarked on the Gréai Eastem on her first 
voyage to New York. — 

I reached that city in good time, and without 
delay enlisted in the Northern Army, in Com- 
pany with several of my American associâtes 
from Paris. In connection with my enlistment 
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there. occurred a circumstance, trivial in itself 
at the moment, yet fraught with the most.im- 
portant conséquences in regard to my after-life. 
This was the taking to myself of a new name 
and a new nationality. I had no thought of 
remaining in America for any length of time — 
at the outset» indeed, I only enlisted for three 
monthsy the period for which recruits were 
sought — ^and, regarding the whole proceeding 
more in the light of a good joke than anything 
else, I came to the conclusion that I should not 
cause anxiety to my parents by disclosing my 
position, and decided to sustain the joke by play- 
ing the part of a Frenchman and calling myself 
Henri le Caron. So came into existence that 
name and character which, in after years, proved 
to be such a marvellous source of protection and 
success to me personally, and of such continued 
service to my native country, whose citizenship 
I had, by my proceeding, to resign. 

As subséquent events proved, however, I was 
not to carry out my original idea of returning. 
The three months came and went, and many 
more foUowed in their wake, till five years 
had passed and left me still in the United 
States' service. The life suited me. I made 
many friends ; soldiering was a pleasant expéri- 
ence ; and I was particularly fortunate in escaping 
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its many misbaps. I had no care for the morrow, 
and, happily for me, I found my morrows to 
bring little if any çare to me. Only on one 
occasion was I seriously wounded. Tbis was 
wben, during an engagement near Woodbury» 
Tennessee, I bad my borse killed under me by 
a shelly my companion killed at my side, and 
myself wounded by a splinter from the explosive, 
wbicb laid me up for about a montb. 

Interesting and animated as was my career as 
a soldier, I must not delay to deal witb it too 
fully in détail, but must burry on to tbat subsé- 
quent life of mine in America, wbicb possesses 
tbe greatest interest for tbe public at large. I 
sball, bowever, before leaving it, run over very 
sbortly tbe différent stages of my soldiering 
expérience. The facts may be interesting to 
tbe many people in tbis country and America 
who are familiar witb tbe history of the American 
war of the Rébellion. I enlisted as a private 
soldier on August 7, 1861, in tbe 8th Penn- 
sylvanian Réserves, cbanging therefrom to the 
Anderson Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Wil- 
liam J. Palmer. Hère I remained for a year 
and ten montbs, serving tbrougb the Peninsula 
campaign of the army of the Potomac, includ- 
ing tbe battles of Four Oaks, South Mountain, 
Antietam, and Williamsport, ail of wbicb were 
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fought under the cotnmand of General George B. 
MacClellan. 

In October 1862, I joined, with my régiment» 
the Western Army, under General William S. 
Rosencranz, and participated in the advance from 
Louisville, Nashville, and Murfreesboro', including 
the engagements at TuUahoma and Winchester, 
and endtng with the capture of Chattanooga and 
Chicamanga in September of the sa me yean The 
failure of Rosencranz at Chicamanga closed his 
career. He was succeeded by General George 
H. Thomas, who remained in command up to 
the end of my service in the army. By this 
time I had obtained a warrant as a non- 
commissioned officer, and was principally en- 
gaged in scouting duty. On the command in 
which I served being ordered to the relief of 
Général Burnside at Knox ville, I left Chatta- 
nooga, then in a state of siège and semi-famine, 
and reachtng Knoxville, I took part during the 
whole of the winter of 1863 in the East Ten- 
nessee campaign against the rebel General Long- 
Street, my engagements including Strawberry 
Plain, Mossy Creek, and Dandridge. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be recommended for a commission 
in 1 864, and, after my examination before a mtli- 
tary board, was gazetted Second Lieutenant in 
the United States Army in the month of July of 
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that yean For the next twelve months I was 
exclusively employed in scouting duty, tn charge 
of a mounted company, serving in this capacity 
under General Lovel L. Rousseau in West Ten- 
nessee. In December 1864, being attached to 
General Stedman's division of the Army of the 
Cumberland, I was présent at the battle of Nash- 
ville, and took part in ail the engagements through 
Tennessee and Alabama, being promoted in the 
course of them to the rank of First Lieutenant* 

During 1865 I was appointed upon detached 
service of various descriptions, fiUing amongst 
other positions those ofActing Assistant- A djutant* 
General and Regimental Adjutant. At the close 
of the war I joîned the vétéran organisations of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and held the appointment 
therein of Vice-Commander and Post-Surgeon, 
ranking as Major. 

Long ère this I had, of course, given up ail 
idea of returning to France, and had communi- 
cated my whereabouts and position to my parents» 
much to their anxiety and dismay. 

Tragedy and comedy blended together in 
strange fellowship in our expériences of those 
days ; and, as I write, a couple of amusing ex* 
amples of this occur to me. It was in 1865, when 
engaged on scouting duty in connection with the 
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.T| guérilla warfare carried on by irregular bands of 

î Southerners, that I receîved the foUowine order : — 

i » 

n ^ 'MIead-Quarters, Third Sud-District, Midi>le Tennessee, 

I ''AcTixG Assistaki-Adjutakt-Gekeeal's ÛFFicf:, 

^ Kingston Sprin«s, Ten^., Afay 17, 1865. 



" Six, — ^The following despatch has been receîved : — 

-^ '* Xashville, Âfay 16, 186$. ^ 
" Brig.-Gen. Thompson. 

"In accordance with orders heretofore published of the 
Major-Gen. Commanding Dept. of Cumberland, Champ Fer- 
:| gusson and his gang of cut-throats having refused to surrender, 

I are denounced as outlaws, and the mîHtary forces of thîs dis- 

I trict will deal with and trearhim accordingilj. 

I " By Command of Major-Gea Rousseau, 

'' (Signed) H. C. Whitlsmore, 

«< Capt and A.A. A-G." 

This, of course, meant sudden death to any of 
the band who might corne within range of our 
rifles. The men, indeed, were- nothing less than 
murderers and robbers, carrying on their devilish 
. work under the plea of fîghting for Southern in- 
dependence. It was not long before an oppor-^ 
tunity was afTorded me of coming in contact with 
a spécimen of the class, and it is on this meeting 
that one of my anecdotes will tum. 

A few days after, when ridipg ahead of my 
troop, in company with a couple of my men, in 
order to " prospect " the country, with a view to 
fînding suitable accommodation for our wants, I 
came to a well-built farmhouse a few miles from 
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the Duck River. As we approached the front, 
my attention was attracted by an armed man» in 
the welMcnown butter-nut grey uniform of the 
enemy/escaping from the back in a very hasty 
and suspicions manner. R'eading his tnie char- 
acter in a moment, I shouted to him to hait, at the 
same time directing my troopers to "head him 
oflf'* right and left. Disregarding our cries» he 
started off in hot haste, while we pursued him in 
equally hurried fashion. The chase was a hard 
and a stern one, his flight being only broken for 
a moment to allow of his discharging his carbine 
at me. Not desiring to kill him, I saved my 
powder, and in the end ran him to earth, and 
stunned him with a blow from the butt-end of my 
revolver. 

When my companlons arrived, wë proceeded to 
examine our prisoner, and foun^ on stripping 
him of his grey covering, that undemeath he wore 
the unmistakable blue coat of our own régiment, 
with the plain indication of a corporal's stripes 
having been torn therefrom. As we had a few 
days previously discovered the stripped, buUet- 
riddled body of a brave "corpojcal of ours, who 
had been murdered by some of thèse scoundrels, 
we at once concluded that this was one of his 
assassins, and my troop, coming up at this points 
dealt him scant mercy, and fîUed his body with 
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their bullets ère consciousness returned. A search 
of his pockets revealed hîs îdentity, hîs pocket- 
book containing some two hundred dollars in 
bills, and an oath of allegiance to the U-S. 
Government, which he had douBtless used many 
Urnes to save his wretched lîfe. The following 
is a /assimile of the original document, which I 
hâve kept through ail thèse years — the stains 
being those of the man's blood : — 



Making our way back to the house, \ve dis- 
covered two wceping women, and half-a-dozen 
small children. A single question elicited the 
Tact that the elder of the two was the mother, 
while subséquent inquîries'proved that the dead 
man was the notorious William M. Guin, a nephew 
of ex-U.S. Senator Guin, of California, and one 
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of the leaders of as notorîous a gang of cut-throats 
as ever operated în the South-West Our custom 
was to burn the houses of any persons found 
harbouring thèse guérillas, but the heartrending 
entreaties of the wretched women and children 
caused me to leave them unmolested. Some 
time aftenvards, when peace was finally dedared, 
I was quartered at Waverley, in the same vîd- 
nity, and often met the unfortunate mother, 
who knew me as " the man who killed her boy,*" 
though, as she told me» she never blamed me, 
having often warned her son that he would corne 
to a bad end. 

And now for the other side of the pîcture. 

During thèse opérations, my men were principally 

mounted on horses captured from the citizens^ 

who were invariably rebels; and as our habit 

was to take every available animal when found, 

the methods adopted to hide them in caves, 

ravines» and swamps were sometimes very re- 

markable. Upon one of my expéditions at the 

time» in the direction of Vemon» on the Duck 

River, I came across a fine black horse, which I 

[ speedily confîscated to the use of *^ Unde Sam.** 

• My prize» however» did not long remain in my 

possession, for in a few days my quarters were 

invaded by a deputation of the fair sex, who pre* 

I sented me with the following amusing appeal : — 
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'' We Write in good spirits to you. 
For oar glad expectations we hope to find true» - 
Tbat you'll act as a gentleman always should do» 
And wîth a request from the ladies comply 
AVhich a Êime would attain you that never should die ; 
AVhile weH think of you ever with kindness sincère^ 
And say of you what it would please you to hear. 
And wish for you always a life long and free 
From grief and Visitation that sometimes will be^ 

IL ■ 

** NoWy what must you do thèse good wishes to gain, 
And roake us rejoice that we asked not in vain ? 
Well, a something 'twill be a great boon to obtain 
To us who now ask — and a kindness most true 
And most eamestly wished for — ^but to you 
It will be what they tell us a victoiy is — 
Quite easy to '' Grant,* and^we hope youll grant this. - 

•IIL *7 

We once (not long since) had a favourite here^ 

Obedient and gentle, deservedly dear; 

He was patient, obeying our will without forcer 

And he seemed like a friend» though he was but a horse. 

How much we esteemed him we never can say» 

And Dixie we named him. You took him away 1 

And sadly and truly we've missed him since then — 

Oh» captain, do give us poor Dixie again. 

If you bave conquered une Dixie, be generous hère; 

Retum us the other we ail count so dear» 

And we^l say Captain Le Caron (and hold it so too) 

Is the veiy best soîdier that ever woie blue. 

Your country is £uned both in prose and in song ; 

To its sons truth and justice are said to belong-^ 



M 
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Good principle, honour» with braveiy too; 

Prove now to us, captain, that this is quîte tnie. 

]<et us hâve our old frîend — ^you hâve better by scoreSi 

But to us none so dear can e'er stand at our doors ; 

None other can seem half so good or so wîsè^ 

So worthy our care as he m-as in our eyes. 

You MHS/ be enlightened, be gênerons too ;. 

Gîve us back our poor Dûôe, 

DO| captain, please da : 

Just say we may hâve him, that m*elcome word say, 

And your petitioners will evermore pray. 

** Mary Barr. 

^ CvNTHiA Barr. 

•' PoLLV Hasselu 

" Mary L. G., a sympathiser. 
''Verkon» Tbnnrssei^ 

" To Captain Le Caron." 

I naturally pursued the only course which a 
soldier could, and surrendered the horse. Strange 
to say, one of my lieutenants afterwards surren- 
dered his afTections and future happiness to one 
of thèse faîr damsels, and stîll lîves wîth her as 
hîs wife, surrounded by a charming famîly, away 
out in central Kansas. 



III. 

In the mîdst of ail my soldierîng, I wooed and 
won my wife. She îs the principal legacy left 
me of those old canipaigning' days of mine, as 
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bonny a wife and as sympathetic and valuable a 
helpmate as ever husband was blessed with in this 
world. Many years hâve gone by since we fîrst 
met away in Tennessee, where she, a bright-eyed 
daring horsewoman, and I, a happy - go - lucky 
cavalry officer, scampered the plains together in 
pleasant company. Little thought either of us 
then what the future years held in store. Yet 
when thèse years came, and with them the 
anxious moments, the uncertain intervais, and 
the perilous hours, none was more brave, more 
sympathetic than she. Carrying the secret of 
my life close locked up in that courageous heart 
of hers, helping me when need be, silent when 
nought could be done, she proved as faithful an 
ally and as perfect a foil as ever man placed like 
me could hâve been given by Heaven. A look, 
a gasp, a frightened movement, an uncertain tum 
might hâve betrayed me, and ail would hâve been 
lost ; a jealous acdon, a curious impulse, and she 
might hâve wrecked my life ; a letter misplaced, a 
drawerleft open, a communication miscarried, and 
my end was certain. But those things were not 
to be. Brave, affectionate, and fearless, frequently 
beseeching me to end this terrible career in which 
each moment of the coming hoùrs was charged 
with danger if not death, she tended her family 
lovingly, and faced the world with a countenance 
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which gave no sign, but a caution which never 
slumbered 

I had net to waît for thèse later years, however, 
to prove her readiness and resource. Thèse had 
been shown me long ère marriage was dreamt of 
by elther of us, and when, in one of the most 
exciting épisodes of my military career, she gave 
me my freedom and my life. For our wooing 
was not without its romance. Our first meeting 
was quite a casual one. An officer in charge 
of a party of thirty» engaged in scouting duty» I 
stopped my little troop one night, in the winter 
of 1862, at a house some fifteen miles from Nash- 
ville» Tennessee» in order to rest our horses and 
prépare our supper. We selected the house, and 
stopped there without any prearrangement This, 
however, was in no way extraordinary. It was 
quite the common practice to stop en route and 
buy hospitality from the résidents. The house 
was the property of my wife's uncle, and hère she 
lîved. While our supper was being prepared, we 
chatted agreeably together, and the tîme swept 
pleasantly along, We were in fancied security, 
and gave no thought to immédiate danger. In 
a moment, however, ail was confusion. The 
house was suddenly surrounded by a band of 
irregular troops, calling themselves Confederates, 
but în reality nothing more or less than maraudera. 
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and soon the fortunes of war were turned 
against us. 

Half my little commande fortunately, escaped, 
owing to tlieir being with the horses at the time 
of the enemy*s approach, and so enabled to take 
to flight The other half, however. wîth myself, 
were not so fortunate. We were in the house, 
surprised, and immediately taken prisoners. A 
large log smoke-house was improvised for a prison, 
and in this my comrades and myself were placed, 
tortured with indignation and hunger, as the 
riotous soùnds which followed proclaimed to us 
that our captors were partaking of the supper 
which had been originally intended for ourselves. 
Our position altogether was anything but a happy 
one. Death was very nean Irregular troops like 
those with whom we had to deal seldom gave 
quarter. If we escaped immédiate death, it would 
be only to be brought within the Southern line to 
be condemned to a living death in prison. 

We sat and pondered ; and as the probabilities 
of the future loomed heavily and darkly before 
us, the sounds of revelry in the adjoining house 
gradually died away. Our captors, filled with the 
good things provided for us, gradually dropped 
to sleep, and soon nothing was heard but the 
measured movement and breathing of the guard 
stationed at our door. In a little timCi however. 
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there was perfect silence» and our watchful ears 
detected the absence of our sentry's person. 
Curious but silent we anxiously waited, and soon 
heard the withdrawal of the boit by some unknown 
hand Opening the door, vre found the pathway 
clear. My brave Tennessee girl, finding the 
gang of irregulars ail steeped in heavy slumber, 
had decoyed our guard away on pretence of his 
obtaining supper» and retumîng, had unbolted our 
prison-house, prepared to face the conséquences 
Avhen the sleeping ruffians awoke. Through her 
action our safety >vas assured, and after walking 
fifteen miles, we reached camp in the morning to 
join our comrades, who had given us up for lost 

This happened on Christmas Eve 1862 ; and 
it was not until April 1864 — ^sixteen months 
afterwards — that I again met the girl who had 
done so much for me, and who was subsequently 
to become my wîfe, 

The house in which thèse exciting events had 
taken place had meantîme been totally destroyed 
by the ravages of war, and she was now living 
with her aunt in Nash ville itself. I was stationed 
in camp, there awaiting my examination before a 
board of officers for further promotion, and herc 
occurred the most eventful engagement in which 
I ever took part, where, conquering yet conquered, 
1 ignored ail the articles of war and subscribed 
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to those of marriage, entering into a treaty of 
peace freighted with the happîest of results. 

IV. 

The war was now over and done, a thing of the 
past I was situated !n Nashville with my wife 
and family, and with my savings, happy in the 
enjoyment of the moment, and the pleasant ré- 
miniscences of the past Henri le Caron, the 
agent of the British Government in the camps of 
American Fenianism, did not exist, and I had not 
the shadow of a conception as to what the future 
held in store for me. The future indeed troubled 
me not one whit Looking back, as I do now, upon 
ail that has happened since then» I am filled with 
astonishment as great and sincère as that which 
affected the world when I fîrst told my story in its 
disjointed way before the Spécial Commission. It 
may be that I am somewhat of a fatalist — I know 
not what I may be called — but my ideas, strength- 
ened by the expérience of my life, are very clear on 
one point. We may be free agents to a certain 
extent ; but, nevertheless, for some wise purpose 
matters are arranged for us. We are impelled by 
some unknown force to carry out, not of our own 
volition or possible design, the work of this life, 
indicated by a combination of circumstances, to 
which unconsciously we adapt ourselves. In such a 
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manner did I become connected with Fenianism 
and the Irîsh Party în America. For I ncver 
sought Fenianism ; Fenianism rather came to me. 

I use the phrase Fenianism as one that is 
familiar, and requires no explanation from me. 
AU the world must surely know by this that 
almost from time out of mind there has existed 
in America a body of discontented and rebel- 
lious Irish known as Feuians» who, working in 
harmony with so-called Nationalists in this 
country, seek the repeal of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. It will» however, 
be necessary for me to say something about 
the position of Fenianism at this time — I speak, 
of course, of the year 1865 — *^ order that what 
follows may be quite clearly understood. 

Fenianism at this period was in a rather bad 
way. Its adhérents in America and Ireland were 
divided into two hostile camps, and its most 
récent effort had been of a very poor and depres- 
sing character. In fact, the division of forces had 
been brought about by the failure of this selfsame 
effort, an attempt at the émancipation of Ireland, 
which îs known as "the '65 movement" It 
was organised by the Fenians in Ireland and 
America, under the direction of James Stephens; 
and for the purpose of its development very many 
oflîcers and men crossed to Ireland from American 
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sojL The attempted rising, howevcr, proved, 
like almost all.Fenian efforts, a fiasco. It was 
found that Stephens had wofully misrepresented 
the State of afïairs at home, both as regards 
préparation and enthusiasm ; and those. who had 
corne from America returned to their homes, 
disgusted and indignant at the way in which they 
had been sold. . . , 

. In the resuit dIsafTection quickly spread, and 
the organisation in America broke up into hostile 
camps, the majority, under the leadership of Colonel 
W. R. Roberts, revolting from the leadership of 
Stephens and Mahoney, and declaring their belief 
that ** no direct invasion or armed insurrection 
in Ireland would ever be successful in establish- 
ing an Irish Republic upon Irish soi], and setting 
her once more in her proper place as a nation 
amongst the nations of the earth»'* Not con.tent, 
however, with the situation, the secedérs met in 
convention in September 1865 in Cincinnati, and 
formed themselves into what was known for the 
next eventful fîve years of its existence as the 
Senate Wing of the Fenian Brotherhood . They 
scoffed at the idea of invading Ireland success- 
fuUy, but by no means advocated a policy of 
inaction. They simply sought to change the 
base of opérations. *' The invasion of Canada " 
became their cry ; and with this as their programme 
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they succeeded in gaining thé allegîanc'e of some 
thousands of the disafTected Irisli, whose support 
was attracted by the familiar device of a de facto 
civil and military Irish Government upon paper, 
framed upon the model of the Unîted States. A 
good deal of money was subscribed, and with 
funds so obtained ammunîtion was purchased and 
shipped along the Canadîui border. 

The methods of obtaining money were many 
and varied, but none was more successfui than 
the issue of Fenian bonds. The following is a 
reproduction of a tweiity-dollar bond in my pos- 



session. Thèse bonds were given ïn exchange 
for ready money to the many simple soûls who 
believed in the possibilîty of an Irish republic, 
and who were quite ready to part with their 
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little ail» in the belief that later on, when their 
country was '' a nation once again," they would 
be repaid -with interest Very many of the 
persons displaying this credulity were Irish girls 
in service in the States, and thus came into vogue 
the sneering référence to the agitation being 
financed by the servant-girls of New York. 

A curious .feature of the intended invasion 
was the publicity given to the design, and, more 
remarkable still, the action, or rather want of 
action, of the United States Government in 
regard to it This latter, indeed, was the subject 
of very angry comment at the time on the part 
of Englishmen résident in the States. It cer- 
tainly seemed strange, and passing ail compré- 
hension, that the United States Government, 
although in full possession of the facts, and quite 
peaceful in its relations with England, could hâve 
permitted the' organisation of a raid upon a por- 
tion of English possessions without movement 
or demur on their part of any kind whatever. 
Yet such is the déplorable fact From the corn- 
mencement of the préparations till fîve days after 
the Fenians had crossed at Black Rock, the 
government of Président Andrew Johnson did 
nothing whatever to prevent this bandof marauders 
from carrying out their much-talked-of invasion. 

Let it not be thought that I exaggerate or draw 
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on my imagination. I do not If évidence in 
support of my statement be needed» it is to be 
found in the speeches made from public platforms, 
in open meetings, fuUy reported throughout the 
country at the time. 

It was during this period that I was brought 
into close acquaintance with Fenianism and its 
workings. Strangely enough, it was my army 
associations which formed the médium. Through 
an old companion-in-armsy the man 0*Neill men- 
tioned above, by whose side I had served and 
fought, I learnt, at fîrst casually, and in broken 
conversation, what was transpiring in the circles 
of the conspiracy. Indignant as I was at leaming 
what was being done against the interest of my \ 
native country, I knew not how to circumvent 
the opérations of the conspirators, and did nothing 
publicly in the matter. Without my own know-* 
ledge, however, I was to become one of the in<f 
struments for upsetting ail thèse schemes. Writ- 
ing as I regularly did to my father, I mentioned 
simply by way of startling news the facts I leamed 
from O'NeilL My letters, written in the careless 
spirit of a wanderei^s notes, were destined to be- 
come political despatches of an important char- 
acter. Without référence to me, my father made 
immédiate and effective use of them. Startled 
and dismayed at the tidings I conveyed, he, true 
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Briton that he was, could not keep the informa- 
I tion to himself, but handed over my letters im- 

medîately to John Gurdon Rebow, the sitting 
member for Colchesten 

Mr. Rebow, fully concurrlng with my father as 
to the importance of my news, proposed that he 
should, without delay, communicate with thé 
Government of the day, to which ipy father 
agreed. In this way my fîrst connection with 
the Government was brought about. So keenly 
alive to the position of aflairs did the Home 
Secretary show, himself, that he, as I learnt sub- 
sequently, in the most earnest way reqùested my 
]! - father to correspond with me on the subject, and 

to arrange for my transmitting through him to 
the Government every détail with which I could 
become acqùainted. This I did, and continued 
so doing until the raid into Canada had been 

attempted, and attended with failure. 

• • • • 

'• • • ¥ # 

Before proceeding further, I had perhaps better 
give some idea of what the raid was like. The 
détails should prove of interest, if for no other 
purpose than that of contrast with those of the 
second attempted invasion, of which 1 shall.have 
to speak more, fully later on. This, which was 
the first.invasion of Canada by the Fenian orga- 
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nisation. took place upon the morning of the 
ist of June i866. As I hâve aiready stated» the 
design had been flourished in the face of govern- 
ment and people for six months previously. AU 
this time active préparations were proceeding, 
and thousands of stands of arms, together with 
millions of rounds of ammunition, had been pur* 
chased from the United States Government and 
located at différent points along the Canadian 
border; while during the spring of the year, 
military companies. armcd and uniformed as 
Irish Fenian soldiers, were drilled week by week 
in many of the large cities of the United States. 

No opposition was offered to the proceedings ; 
indeed. John F. Finerty, the editor of the CAû 
cago Citizen, in a public speech made by him 
at Chicago so late as February 5, 1886, dedared 
with great glee that Andrew Johnson, the then 
Président of the United States, openly en- 
couraged the movement for the purpose of tum- 
ing it to polltical account in the settlement of 
the Alabama claims. Be the blâme whose it 
may, however» the resuit was not unsatisfactory. 
The atiempt proved a complété -failure. The 
Fenians were driven out of Canada, sîxty of them 
killed and two hundred takeh prisoners» with the 
loss of but six lives in the Canadian ranks. AU 
the same, however, the unsatisfactory condition 
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of things I speak of existed, while» to make 
matters worse» not a single one of the defeated 
invaders was called to account by the United 
States for the violation of the Neutrality Laws. 

The whole afiair» viewed from any but an 
imagînative Fenian standpoint, was of a ludi- 
crous character. The time for the opération was 
chosen by the Fenian Secretary for War, General 
T. W. Sweeny, then commanding the i6th 
United States Infantry stationed at Nashville, 
Tennessee. A particular route had been selected, 
but when the amount of funds came to be ques- 
^ C . 5 tioned, the original idea of carrying the men by 
^ steamer to Goodrich, Canada, had to be abandoned 

for the less romantic but more economical process 
of crossing the Niagara River in flat boats with 
a steam tug called into réquisition. Under the 
command of General John 0*Neill, and a number 
of other gentlemen of high-sounding ranks, and 
distînctly Irish patron ymics, the raid actually came 
off on the morning of the ist of June, when about 
3 A.M. some 6oo or 8oo Irish patriots, fuU of 
whisky and thirsting for glory, were quietly towed 
across the Niagara River to a point on the 
Canadian side called Waterloo ! 

At 4 A.M. the Irish flag was planted on British 
soil by Colonel Owen Starr, commanding the 
contingent from Kentucky, one of the first to 
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land. Unfortunatèly no Canadian troops were 
in the vicinity, and O'NeilFs command, which 
had by the next day decreased to some 500^ 
marched upon and captured Fort Erie, contain- 
ing a small detachment of the Welland battery. 
Matters» however, were not long allowed to go 
in favour of the invaders. In a very little time 
the 22nd Battalion ofVolunteers of Toronto — a 
splendid band of citizen-soldiers — appeared upon 
the scène» and at Ridgeway» a few miles inland» 
there occurred a fair stand-up fight, in which the 
Fenîans in the end got the worst of the day's 
work. Ridgeway has frequently since been 
claimed by the Fenian orators as a glorious 
victory» but without justification. It is true that 
at first, flushed with their almost bloodless vie- 
tory at Fort Erie, the Fenians advanced fiercdy 
upon their opponents, and for the moment 
repulsed them; but in the end the Canadians 
triumphed, and succeeded in putting the invaders 
to flight, driving them badk to Fort Erie a 
frenzied, ungovernable mob, only too thankful to 
be taken as prisoners by the United States war 
steamer Mtchigan, and protected from total annihi- 
lation at the hands of the» by this time, thoroughiy 
aroused and wrathful Canadian citizens. 

The foUowing extracts from the offidal report 
made by General O'Neill to Colonel WUliam R. 
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RobertSp Président of the Fenian Brotherhood, 
though very hîghly coloured, admits the defeat : — 

** Hère truth compels me to make an admission I would fain 
hâve kept from the public Some of the men who crossed 
over with us the night before (/>., the mornîng of the ist of June) 
managed to leave the command during the day» and re-crossed 
to Bufialo, while others reroained in houses around the fort 
marauding. (Real Irish patriots thèse!) Thts I record to 
their lasting disgrâce. 

*^ On account of this shamefui désertion» and the fact that 
arms had been sent out for 800 men» I had to destroy 300 
stand to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. • • • 

'' At this time I could not dépend upon more than 500 men» 
one^tenth of the reputed number of the enemy» which I knew 
was surrounding me — rather a critical position. 

^^Thus situated» and not knowing what was going on else- 
where» I decided that the best course was to retum to Fort 
Erie and ascertain if crossings had been made at other points ; 
and» if so» I was content to sacrifice myself and my noble little 
command for the sake of leaving the way open. 

'^I retumed to the old fort (Erie)» and about six o'clock 
sent Word to Captain W. J. Hynes» and his friends at Buffalo, 
that the enemy would surround me with 5000 men before 
moming» fuUy providcd with artillery ; that my little command» 
which had by this time considerably decreased» could not hold 
out long ; but that» if a movement was going on elsewhere» 
I was perfectly willing to make the old fort a slaughter-pen» 
which I knew would be the case the next day if I remained. 

** Previous to this time» some of the officers and men» realising 
the danger of their position» availed themselves of the small 
boats and re-crossed the river ; but the greater portion of them — 
317» induding officers — remained until 2 A.M.» June 3rd» when 
ail» except a few wounded men» went safely on board a large 
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scow attacfaed to a tug-boat» and were hauled into American 

waten. 

** Hère they were hailed by the United States steamer, which 
fired across theîr bows and demanded their surrenden Wth 
this request we complied, not because we feared the twelve- 
pounders or the still more powerful guns of the Michigam^ but 
because we respected the authority of the United States.** 1 1 1 

Thus fought the Irish patriots of 1866. Thus 
ended the fîrst Fenian raid upon Canada. Not a 
glorious achievement, by any means. Quite the 
reverse, in fact £ ven the leader of thé expédition 
himself has to subscribe to failure and defeat 
And y et there hâve been, and are to-day, men who 
boast of ail this as a glorious victory» and proudly 
vaunt the statement that they were présent at and 
participated in it 

Lucky it was that the movement was thus 
defeated at its very start. If it had not, the 
conséquences might hâve been very différent 
indeed. The news of the temporary victory at 
Fort Erie had a wonderful effect, and by the 7th 
of June not less than 30,000 men had assembled 
in and around Buffala The defeat of their 
comrades, however, and the tardy issue of Andrew 
Johnson's proclamation enforcing the Neutrality 
Laws, left them no opening, and so the whole 
a flair fizzled out in the most undignified manner. 
U ndignified indeed it was for ail parties concemed. 
The prisoners were» without a single exception, 
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released on their own recognisances» and sent 
home by the United States authorities ; while the 
arms seized by the United States Government, 
through General Meade, commanding in Buflfalo, 
were returned to the Fenian organisation, only to 
be used for the same purpose some four years 
laten 

VI. 

Meantimb the conditions of peace, în purely 
American mattérs. had set in, and the army was 
reduced to a nominal footing, l took advantage 
of the State of affairs to settle down to a civilian 
style of life. The first question that called for 
thought and care was my future vocation în life. 
The father of a family» it became necessary for 
me to look out for some means of obtaining a 
settled income* Acting under the advice of an 
old comrade, now a Senator of Illinois, I finally 
determined to study medicine, and set to work in 
this direction without delay. 

While so engaged, I paid my first visit to 
Europe in the autumn or ''fall" of 1867, ^nd 
once more met my father and mother in the flesh. 
My letters regarding Fenian matters were natu- 
rally a topic of interesting conversation between 
us, and my father with much pride showed me 
the written acknowledgments he had received 
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for his action in the matten Poor old father! 
Never was Briton prouder than he of the service 
he had been enabled to do his country — ^services 
unpaid and as purely patriotic as ever English* 
man rendered. No payment was ever made — 
none was asked or expected — for whatever little 
good I had been enabled to accomplish up to this 
time. Matters, however» were now to develop 
in a new and unexpected way. Mr. Rebow 
expressed a désire to see me, and, accompanied 
by my father, I visited him at his seat, Wyvenhoe 
Parle. He subsequently visited me on several 
occasions at my father's house, and had many 
chats on the all-absorbing topic of Fenîanism. 
Learning from me that the organisation was still 
prospérons and meant mischief — my friend O'Neill 
having succeeded Colonel Roberts as président— « 
he gained my consent to enter into personal com- 
munication with the English Government In a 
few days I received through him an officiai com- 
munication requesting me to attend at 50 Harley 
Street. To Harley Street I went, and there met 
two officiais, by whom a proposition was made 
that I should become a paid agent of the Govern- 
ment, and that on my return to the United States 
I should ally myself to the Fenian organisation, 
in order to play the râle of spy in the rebel rank& 
I knew that this proposai was coming. I had 
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thought over the whole matter carefully, and I 
had corne to the conclusion that I would consent, 
which I did. My adventurous nature prompted 
me to sympathy with the idea; my British in- 
stincts made me a willing worker from a sensé of 
right, and my past success promised good things 
for the futvu-e. 

I returned, therefore, to the States in the 
Govemnient service; and, taking advantage of 
an early meeting with 0*Neill in New York, I 
profTered him my services as a military man in 
case of active warfare. O'Neill» delighted at the 
idea, promised me a position in the near future, 
and I returned to my home in the West, pledged 
to help the cause there meantime.* 

And now a few words as to 0*NeilL Taking 
the prominent part he did in Fenian affairs at 
this time, he certainly proved a very interesting 
personality. General O'Neill, Irish by birth, was 
born on the 8th of March 1834, in the town of 
Drumgallon, parish of Clontifret» Co. Monaghan. 
He emigrated when young with his family to the 
United States, and settled at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Enlisting in the 2nd U.S. Cavalry as a 



* I was not the only member of the fiumly fighting for Qneeo and 
ooimtiy then. Two othen of my brothen entered the army at home. 
One is to-day a oommissîoiied oflker in Sonth AIrîca ; the otheii poor 
lellow. ka hû boœa to whiten on the battkfield of Td-eWKebii; 
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private soldier in 1857, he was engaged in fight- 
îng Indians in the Far West for some three years. 
Upon the breaking out of theWar of the Rébellion, 
he was commissioned as lieutenant in the 5th 
Indiana Cavalry, From thîs he received promo- 
tion in the I5th U.S. Coloured Infantry, with 
which régiment he continued to the end of the 
war. Resigning his command at the conclusion 
of hostilities, he commenced business as a United 
States Claim Agent in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where, it will be remembered, I was stationed 
with my régiment for a long tinie after the cessa- 
tion of active opérations. 

When freed from the discipline of his military 
service, O'Neill — ardent Fenian that he was — 
threw himself heart and soûl into the Irish rebel 
niovement in the States. He raised and com« 
manded the Tennessee contingent in the move- 
ment upon Canada in 1866, taking command of 
the entiré expédition by reason of his seniority 
of rank and his proved knowledge of niilitary 
tactics« I hâve already quoted his report of the 
termination of this " invasion."* 

At the Cleveland Convention of September 
1867, he was elected a senator of the Fenian 
Brotherhood ; and on the 3ist of December 1867, 
owing to the résignation of Colonel W. R. Roberts, 
he was elected Président of the Brotherhood. 
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In Personal appearance O'Neill was a very 
iîne-Iooking man. Nature had dealt kindly with 
hinu Within a couple of inches of six feet in 
heighty possessing a fine physique and a distinctive 
Celtic face» he combined an undoubted military 
bearing with a rich sonorous voice» which lent to 
his présence a certain persuasive charnu He 
had one fault, however — a fault which developed 
to the extremest point when he attained the 
presidency of the Fenian Brotherhood. This 
was his egotisnu He was the most egotistical 
soûl I ever met in the whole course of my life. 
In his belief, the Irish cause lived, moved, and 
had its being in John O'Neill ; and this absurd 
self-love contributed to many disasters» which a 
more even-headed leader would never hâve 
brought about 

VIL 

On my return to my Western home, I lost no 
time in commencing my double life. I organised 
a Fenian '' circle ** or camp in Lockport, Illinois» 
and took the position of " centre " or commander 
of it, thus becoming the médium for receiving ail 
officiai reports and documents issued by O'Neill» 
the contents of which documents were» of course, 
communicated by me to the Home Government 
I went to work with a will» and was soon in the 
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very thick of the conspiracy, organisée! a military 
Company for the Irish Republican Army, and 
eventually attended the Springfield Convention in 
the position of a ddegate. 

While so engaged. I entered the Chicago 
Médical Collège, and commenced my médical 
studies in ëarnest I was much assisted in this 
direction by the kindly help of an old friend, Dr. 
Bacon, who had been attached to my régiment in 
war times as surgeon. He was then surgeon to 
the Illinois State Penitentiary, and through him 
I obtained the position created at this time of 
Hospital Steward, or, in other words. Résident 
Médical Officer in that institution. There was a 
comfortable salary attached to the office, which 
I found to be in every sensé a useful pcst 
Although, as matters turned out, I was only to 
spend some few months there, I gained even in 
this short time a vast amount of expérience in 
almost every branch of médical study. 

Life, indeed, in the Illinois Penitentiary gave 
me expérience in many ways. It -brought me 
for the first time into direct contact with many 
of the evils which then affected officiai adminis- 
tration. Things, of course, are différent now, 
though it must be confessed still anything but 
perfect; but when compared with the usages of 
olden times, the shortcomings of the présent 
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System are of no account whatever. At the time 
of which I speak, money could accomplish every- 
thing, from the obiaining of luxuries in prison 
to the purchase of pardon and freedom itself. 
Everything connected with the prison adminis- 
tration was rotten to the core. Corruption 
was in every place. The penitentiary côntained 
some fifteen hundred prisoners» and the whole 
management of affairs affecting thèse men was 
vested in three Commissioners. as they were 
styled, whose proceedings were of the most 
flagrant and jobbing character. Sô great did the 
scandais of their doings become at one period» 
that one of the three had to abscond; but so 
demoralised was the condition of affairs that no 
attempt was made to arrest and bring him back. 
Thèse three men had no object save that of 
gaining money. They were the proprietors of 
a gênerai shop inside the prison; from which the 
prisoners purchased luxuries at usurious rates; 
and the work of the prisoners themselves was let 
out to contractorsi who paid heavily for the privi- 
lège of remaining undisturbed in their monopoly. 
Everything was turned to money. In one case 
I knew of a prisoner, failing to win his cause on 
appeal. and having thereby to undergo a period 
of seven years' imprisonment, being offered his 
release for a sum of lo^ooo dollars, which offer he 
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refused» stating in the most business-like way that 
he would only gi ve 700a This was not considered 
satisfactor>% and so the negotiations fell through. 
No popular idea of prison life now indulged in 
at ail fîts in ivith the actual condition of afiairs 
five-andtwenty years ago. Money was useful for 
the purpose of commerce in the Commissioners* 
interest, and therefore was allowed free circula- 
tion amongst those coniined. Those who could 
aflford it, and whose cases were not Anally decided 
— ^appeals were constantly beîng heard — were 
allowed to board at the Govemor s table, to wear 
their own clothes, and in every way conduct 

• 

themselves as if in a private house. In those 
days the prisoners were not shaved — they wore 
their haïr and whiskers as they pleased. Those 
who could not afford to live the lives of gentlemen 
had the store to go to for petty luxuries ; and so, 
no matter how matters turned, the Commissioners 
were the gainers. The Governor, or Warden, 
as he was called, ivas their nominee, dépendent 
upon them for office ; and everything was governed 
by their wishes and desires. 

In such a vast assembly of criminals there 
were many whose characters and careers formed 
5ubjects for very interesting study to me. I was 
fortunate in being connected with the prison at a 
\A time when some more than usually clever and 
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facile scoundrels were temporarily résident there. 
Towering head and shoulders over the whole 
crowd was that king of forgers, Colonel Cross, 
perhaps the most daring, successfuli and expert 
penman of our time. About forty years of âge at 
this period, a man of fine commanding présence, 
splendid diction» and gentlemanly demeanour. 
Cross attracted me from the first day I was 
brought into contact with him. The son of one 
of the most prominent Episcopalian clergymen in 
the United States, he was possessed of a wide 
classical éducation, and discoursed with intelli- 
gence and wondrous fluency on theology, medi- 
cine» and every kind of science. 

He was no ordinary criminal. Even in prison 
he commanded admiration from his fellows, and 
I wàs often amazed to see how respectful were 
the salutations accorded him as he moved 
about He boasted, I learned afterwards with 
truth, that he had never robbed a poor man ; 
and, strange being that he was» he had borne 
almost ail the cost of the éducation of his 
brother^s children. Indeed, at the time I met 
him, he was educating in the most expensive 
manner a poor little girl whom, in a moment of 
generous caprice, he had adopted as his daughter. 

When I was first brought into contact with 
him» Cross had his case before the courts on 
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appeal, and, pending the décision, he was living 
in the most expensive way in prison, boarding 
at the Goveraor^s table, dressing in the most 
fashionable way^ and smoking the best of cigars. 
Having no work to do, he interested himself in 
the affairs of his fellow-prisoners ; and so élever 
and capable was he, and so great a knowledge of 
law did he possess, that he succeeded in preparing 
the cases of many of them for appeal in such a 
way as to allow of their regaining their liberty. 

I had not been in the prison very long before 
he appealed to me to take him as my assistant 
in the hospital ; and attracted by the man as I 
was, I acceded to his request, to discover subse- 
quently that I had a most valuable attendant, 
whose knowledge of medicine was both extensive 
and practicaL 

VIII. 

« • 

The career of Cross would supply material for a 
most exciting noveL He always went in for 
** big things,'' as he phrased it Nothing troublèd 
him more than the fact that he was then under- 
going punishment for a small aflfair which he 
contemptuously referred to as being too paltry 
altogether for association with him. Perhaps the 
" bîggest thîng " he ever did was the forgery of a 
chèque for ;^So,ooo in Liverpool, and his çscapç 
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with the booty. Like many other talented crimi- 
nais, if he had but turned his ability to proper 
account, he would undoubtedly hâve won a place 
and name in the foremost ranks of honest men 
to-day. He planned his enterprises with the 
niost consummate care, and worked them out for 
nionths before reaching the final stage. An illus- 
tration of his method was very well afibrded by his 
forgery on the Park National Bank of New York. 
Determining to commit a forgery on this bank, 
he set to work to obtain the needful introduction 
and guarantee for his accomplicéi who should 
eventually présent the forged chèque. He, by 
the way, never presented a forged chèque him- 
self — ^this was always the work of an accomplice. 
In order, therefore, to obtain the introduction to 
the bank, he opened some business with a certain 
firm of brokers in Wall Street who happened to 
«« deposit** at the particular bank in question. In 
this way he ran up an account for a respectable 
su m, to obtain the repayment for which he one 
day went to the office in Wall Street accompanied 
by one Simmons, the accomplice in the future 
forgery. The chèque— a draft for twelve hundred 
dollars— was duly drawn, when Cross asked his 
friend Simmons to go to the bank to cash it, 
requestirig in a free-and-easy way that the broker 
might send one of his clerks with him to identify 
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Simmons, he being a stranger. No suspicion 
was indulged in — ^there was no ground for such, 
and the request was wilHngly complied witlu 
Simmons, coached by Cross beforehand, had 
a hundred-dollar bill in his pocket, the use for 
which will be apparent in a moment When the 
clerk and he reached the bank, the necessary 
introduction took place ; and in reply to the usual 
question how he wished the money, Simmons 
replied, '' In hundred-doUar bills.'' As the clerk 
counted the notes, Simmons drew his bill out of 
his pocket, and mixing ail up as he stood aside 
to check his payment, he recalled the clerk's 
attention by the announcement that he had given 
him thirteen instead of twelve bills. The derk 
indignantly protested he had made no mistake. 
Simmons, playing the râle of honest man, became 
distressed, the manager was appealed to, one of 
the notes eventually received back, and Simmons 
retired, the récipient of most fulsome thanks, his 
character and réputation fuUy established in the 
minds of the banking officiais. Of course the 
clerk was one hundred dollars to the good at the 
end of the day, but Simmons* claim to honesty 
in no way suffered by the fact, as no one for a 
moment thought of a plot 

Content to lose the hundred-dollar bill,- in the 
promise of .things ta come. Cross continued 
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legitimate traffic. with the brokers, Simmons, on 
the most frîendly terms at the bank, cashing the 
chèques, which increased in amount as the time 
passed. Months had passed, and nothing of an 
illégal nature had been attempted, when at the 
end of the fifth month a genuine chèque for thirty 
dollars was by Cross changed to 30,000^ and 
cashed by Simmons without the slightest hési- 
tation or suspicion at the bank, both Cross and 
he escaping with the booty. 

Many and varîed as were Cross's tricks with 
his pen, none was more daring or successful than 
that which led to his escape from Sing-Sing 
Prison, that famous home of criminals in New 
York. Obtaining through outside agency a 
printed and properly headed sheet of note-paper 
and envelope from the Governor of the States' 
Office at Albany, he actually forged the order for 
his own release,had it postedformally from Albany, 
and, on its receipt, obtained his freedom without 
provoking the slightest suspicion or inquiry. 

I am glad to say that Colonel Cross still lives, 
and is now working out an honest existence under 
another name in the north-west of America. 

My life at the Illinois Penitentiary was crowded 
with incidents, and little leisure was left me. 
Where real sickness did not exist, shamming and 
malingering in their most ingénions pha$<es.were 
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resorted to. I was amazed at the talent brought 
to bear upon their attempts to escape work by 
those with whom I had to deal Some of the 
methods adopted were simply marvellous in their 
conception and exécution. A more quick-witted 
lot of men it lias never been niy fate to meet 
E very twist and turn of datly life was subordinated 
to the needs of the trickster, and not one single 
daily incident seemed to be without its possibility 
of application» either to assist in the attempt to 
shirk work or to escape from imprisonment alto- 
gethen Nothing in this way impressed me more 
than the case of a man known as Joe Devine, 
an eminent hôtel sneak thief, some two-and-thirty 
years of âge, and of very distinguished appearancc. 

It happened that one afternoon about five 
o*clock a negro prisoner died of consumption« 
It was the practice to bury the dead immediately 
the coffin was made ready ; but, owing to the fact 
that the coffin in this case was not ready till after 
the prison gâtes had been locked for the night, 
the burial had to be postponed till the foUowing 
morning. 

Under the circumstances, I arranged that the 
coffin with the body enclosed should remain for 
the night in the prison bath-room. This Joe 
Devine of whom I speak happened to be in 
charge of the bath-room at this period, and it 
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therefore became his duty to see that proper 
arrangements were made for the disposai of the 
coffin for the night. Early the next morning, as 
was customary, Devine and some of his fellow- 
prisoners were allowed out of their cells some 
little time before the others» in order to prépare 
the bath-room and other places for their use. 
With assistance Devine unscrewed the coffin, 
took the dead negro out, and concealed himself 
in his place, not, however, before he had wom 
down the thread of the screws in the lid, so that 
they could be thrust out with à heavy push from 
the inside. The time for the funeral arrived in 
due course, and the coffin was removed in a little 
cart accompanied by two prisoners whose time 
was nearly expired, and who were therefore trusted 
outside the gâtes of the prison (being known by 
the name of *' trusties "), together with the clergy- 
man of the jail. 

Nothing happened till the grave was reached, 
when Devine, presumably concluding that it would 
be dangerous to remain longer where he was, 
burst the lid of the coffin and jumped out, imme- 
diately starting off at a run. The clergyman and 
*' trusties*' being too horrified to offer any resist* 
ance, he escaped without molestation. The first 
I heard of the matter was on the retum of the 
clergyman and the ** trusties ** with the news that 
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the man had corne to life ; but, as they explained 
in their horrified way, he Avas white, not a nigger ! 
The roU was called, and Devine was missing ; so 
we concluded he was the white man in question. 
We then set to work to find the corpse of the poor 
negra For two hours the prisoners searched up 
and down without any resuit Eventually, how- 
ever, the body was discovered underneath a pile 
of towels in one of the box-seats of the bath-room, 
the corpse being doubled up in two, the head and 
feet meeting, in order to permit of its being con- 
cealed in its narrow hiding-place. 

Another escape equally elTective, for the moment 
at least, was that of a man known as Bill Forester» 
a notorious bank robber, and one of the suspected 
murderers of Nathan the Jew, whose death in 
New York created a profound interest at the 
time. Forester, fortunately for himself, selected 
as his médium of exit one of the many boxes 
employed by Mack & Co., contractors for shoe- 
making, who employed some four hundred of the 
convicts. Surrounded and hedged in between 
boots and shoes, in one of the large boxes used 
for their transport, Forester passed through the 
prison gâtes in one of Mack's vans, and not 
till he had got a distance of a mile and a half 
from the jail did he venture to émerge from his 
hiding-place. His liberty, however, proved to 
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be only of a temporary character, for. caught in 
another State a little later, the enterprising burglar 
was again arrested, and carried back to the Peni- 
tentiary to complète bis term of împrisonment. 

His method had many imitations. None was 
more novel or disastrous than that employed by 
a fellow-convict whose name I cannot at the 
moment recalL This poor fellow hit upon the 
ingénions idea of getting out of durance vile 
inside a load of horse-manure, and when the load 
was half-way packed, he lay at full length with a 
breathing space arranged, whilê the remainder 
of the loading was completed. His intention, of 
course, was to be freed from his uncomfortable 
position within an hour, when the manure would 
be discharged at the quay adjoining the prison. 
To his horror, however, he discovered, when the 
çart reached the quay, that a gang of fellow- 
convicts were engaged unloading a boat under 
the charge of armed wardens or sentries. To. 
attempt escape meant instant death, and there 
he lay for hours with the heavy weight of the 
upper portion of the cart's load pressing upon 
him. Six o*clock came and with it the return 
of the men and sentries to prison. Through the 
long weary hours of the night the poor fellow lay, 
unable now to move from the conséquences of 
|;iis continued prostration in the manure; and 
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when the morning arrived he was found but too 
willing a captive. He was immediately placed 
under my chaîne» but hîs recovery proved by no 
means a rapid afiain 

IX. 

In the midst of ail thèse exciting incidents of 
prison Tife, I received a telegram from 0*Neill 
in New York, as follows : " Corne at once, you 
are needed for work,* To comply was to sur- 
render my pleasant and interesting position, and 
to lose for the moment ail chance of pursuing my 
médical study. On the other hand, however, 
the opportunity of doing good service to my 
native land presented itself. I did not hesitate. 
Communicating immediately with the '* Warden*' 
or Governor, I resigned my position, much to 
his disgust He sought an explanation. I could 
give none. He oflered an increased salary. I 
was unable to explain why even this could 
not tcmpt me, and so I left in a way which 
was misunderstood, and under circumstances 
which, by the very reason for their existence, 
could not be appreciated. _ 

Hurrying to New York, I soon presented 
myself in person to O'Neill at the headquarters 
of the Fenian Brotherhood, then situated in 
the mansion at 10 West Fourth Street Hère 
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I found the Président of the Brotherhood» sur- 
rounded by his staff of officiais, transacting the 
duties of their various positions with ail the 
pomp and ceremony usually associated with the 
représentatives of the greatest nations on earth. 
I was not long left in suspense as to what was 
required of me. Commissioned at the very 
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outset as Major and Military Organiser of the 
Irish Republican Army (at a salary of sixty dollars 
per month, with seven dollars per day expenses), 
I was instructed to proceed to the Eastern States 
in Company with a civil organiser, in order to 
visit and reorganise the différent military bodies 
attached to the rebel society. To my.unhappy 
amazement, I learned that I was, while engaged 
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on this work, to address public meetings in sup- 
port of the cause» and my misérable feelings were 
accentuated by O'Neill's désire 'that I should 
accompany him, the very evening of my arrivai, 
to a large démonstration being held at Williams 
bui^, a suburb of Brooklyn. I was in a regular 
mess, for if called on to speak — ^as I feared — I 
should be found absolutely ignorant of Irish affairs. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to keep 
a brave face, for I had undertaken my work, and 
in its lexicon there was no such word as faiL 

The evening came, and with it our trip td 
Williamsburg. On arrivai there, in the company 
of O'Neill and some brother officers, I found 
several thousands of persons assembled, We 
were greeted with the greatest enthusiasro, and 
given the seats of honour to the right and left of 
the chairman. M y position was a very unhappy 
one. I was in a state of excessive excitement, 
for I greatly feared what was coming. Seated as 
I was next to O'Neill, I could hear him tell the 
chairman on whom to call, and how to describe 
the speakers ; and, as each pause took place 
between the speeches, I hung with nervous dread 
on O'Neill's words, fearing mjTname would be 
the next The meeting proceeded apace ; some 
four or dve of my companions had already spoken, 
and I was. beginning^ to think that, after ail, thft 
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evil hour was postponed, and that for this night 
at least I was safe. Not so, howeven Ail but 
O'Neill and myself had spoken, when, to my 
painful surprise» I heard the General call upon 
the chairman to announce Major Le Caron. The 
moment was fraught with danger; my puises 
throbbed with maddening sensation ; my heart 
seemed to stop its beating ; my brain was on fire, 
and failure stared me in the face. With an almost 
superhuman effort I collected myself» and as the 
chairman announced me as Major M 'Caron, 
tickled by the error into which he had fallen» and 
the vast cheat I was playing upon the whole of 
them» I rose equal to the occasion, to be received 
with the most enthusiastic of plaudits. 

The hour was very late, and I took advantage 
of the circumstance. Proud and happy as I was 
at being with them that evening, and taking part 
in such a magnificent démonstration, they could 
not, I said,. expect me to detain them long at 
so advanced an hour. AU had been said that 
could be said upon the subject nearest and dearest 
to their hearts. (Applause.) If what I had ex- 
perienced that night was indicative of the spirit 
of patriotism of the Irish in America — (tremendous 
cheering) — then indeed there could be no fears 
for the resuit (Renewed plaudits.) And now I 
would sit down. They were ail impatiently wait- 
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îng, I knew, to hear the stirring words of the 
gallant liero of Rîdgeway, General O'NeîU — 
(thunders of applause) — and I would, in conclu* 
sion, simply beg of them as lovers of liberty and 
motherland — (excîted cheering) — to place at the 
disposai of General 0*Neill the means (cash) 
necessary to carry out the great work on which 
he was engaged This work, I was confident, 
would resuit in the success of our holy cause, and 
the libération of dear old Ireland from the thral- 
dom of the tyrant's rule, which had blighted and 
ruined her for seven hundred years. 

Thèse last words worked niy hearers up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and amidst their 
excited shouts and cheers I resumed my seat, 
with the comforting reflection that if it took so 
little as this to arouse the Irish people, I could 
play my râ/e with but little difficulty. And as 
time passed on, and my expérience widened, the 
justice of the reflection was fully assured. With 
a little practice and scarce any labour, save that 
necessitated . by the use of a pair of scissors 
and some paste, I succeeded in hoodwinking the 
poor and deluded, together with the unprincipled, 
blatant, professional Irish patriots. 

Before, however, starting on my travels as 
organiser, I had an expérience which went far to 
justify ail I had previously thought and heard as 
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regards the part played by Andrew Johnson in 
connection with the first Canadian raid. I recall 
the incident as important, as showing to what ex- 
trêmes American political exigencies hâve carried 
men in catering for the Irish vote in America. 
About American politics generally I shall hâve 
something to say later on ; but as this màtter fits 
in chronologically hère. I think it better to deal 
with it now. Johnson, it must be remembered, 
was not by any means a man above suspicion. 
In 1868, so great was the disaflection with his 
administration of the Presidency, that he was 
impeached, though unsuccessfully, by the Senate. 
It was in this year— 1868 — that, at O'Neill's 
request, I accompanied him to the White House 
to hâve an interview with Johnson* O'Neill and 
he had been personal friends from '62, when 
Johnson had acted as Military Governor in 
Tennessee. The précise object of our visit was 
the securing of Johnson's influence in the return 
of the arms to the Fenian Brotherhood, previously 
seized by the American Government It will be 
remembered that I mentioned, some pages back, 
that every gun taken by the United States 
Government, afcer the fîrst raid in 1866, was 
returned to the Fenian organisation by this 
government under a promise, only made to be 
broken, that they should not be used in. any 
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unlawful enterprise; and in considération of 
certain worthless bonds. 

Our réception at the White House was a 
cordial one» 0'NeiU*s distinctly sa During the 
conversation the Président used some remarkable 
words. So strange did they sound in my ears, 
that they impressed themselves upon my memory, 
and are even now fresh in my recollection. 

General,** said Johnson» addressing O'Neill, 

your people unfairly blâme me a good deal for 
the part I took in stopping your first move- 
ment Now I want you to understand that my 
sympathies are entirely with you, and anything 
which lies in my power I am willing to do to 
assist you. But you must remember that I gave 
you fîve fuU days before issuing any proclamation 
stopping you. What, in God's name, more did yoû 
want ? If you could not get there in five days, 
by God, you could never get there; and then, 
as Président, I was compelled to enforce the 
Neutrality L?.vs, or be denounced on every side.** 
Such was the language used, such the position 
assunied, and such the apology tendered to the 
Fenian leader of 1868 by the JPresident of the 
United States Government. Can any comment 
of mine point the moral and adorn the taie of ail 
this better than the incident itself can do when left 
in its naked and startling signifîcance ? I think not 
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x: 

I ENTERED wîth a wiU lipon my dutles as travelling 
organiser» and was alike successful in winning 
the confidence of almost every Fenian with whom 
I was brought into contact, and in obtaining 
the mqst important Information and détails for 
the Home Government. Matters had meanttme 
proceeded apace» so that when the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1868 wàs held, O'Neiirs détermina.- 
tion to invade Canada a second time was ratifîed 
without a dissentient voice. I was now promoted 
to the rank of Inspector-General, and was from 
time to time sent along the Canadian. border to 
locate the «arms and ammunition. The situation 
was becoming critical where British interests were 
concerned; and, in order to grapple with the 
pressure of the moment, I was placed in direct 
communication with Lord Monck,. then Governor- 
General of Canada. I paid a visit to Ottawa, and 
when there, planned a System of daily communi- 
cation with the Chief Commissioner of Police in 
Canada, Judge J. G. M'Micken, with whom, from 
this date to the total disruption of the Fenian 
piganisation in 1870, I acted in concert and in 
the most perfect harmony. 
. I cannot speak too highly of the treatment I 
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receîved at Judge M'Mîcken's hands. Compara- 
tivdy young in years as I was then» distînctiy 
youthful in Secret Service expérience, I found him 
ever ready and willing to help me, meeting me 
fit a monient's notice, placing everything at my 
disposa], and watching over my safety and my 
interests with a fatherly care which I shall ever 
recall %vith thoughts of the keehest apprécia- 
tion. Equally pleasant and agreeable was my 
connection with the Home Government Many 
changes had taken place since my visit to 
England, and those with whom I had first had 
communication had disappeared from this work 
to give place to Mr. Anderson, with whom alone 
I had to deal from this time forward. I shall 
hâve a good deal to' say about Mr. Anderson 
further on, and therefore I shall only dday hère 
to repeat what I hâve said above, that. with 
England as with Canada my connection was of 
the most satisfactory and pleasant characten 

* * 

• ■ ■ 

XV 

• I • , • • • ' ' 

. ..... 

It was during ihe autumn of 1868 that, in the 
course of my travels on behalf.of the organisa- 
tion, I first met Alexander Sullivan. Alexander 
Sullivan is a well-known man to-day, but if by 
any chance his identity has to be markéd, little 
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else need be mentioned beyond the words, " The 
I Cronin affair/* He was a young man theii, but 

'M then as now he was the same Alexander Sullivan. 

it ^ ' 

jr clever» unscrupulous, careful only of himself, sub- 

' ordinating everything to his personal ambition, 

using Irish politics as a stepping-stone to advance* 
ment in American aflfairs, and reckless who or 
what suffered if but he did succeed 

The *' Arch Fîend" of Irish American politics, 
as he has been dubbed, and the alleged chief con- 
spirator in the brutal murder of Dn Cronin, is no 
ordinary man ; he is an individual with a history, 
and that not by any means a creditable one. The 
son of a British pensioner, born in Canada some 
forty-fîve years ago, he left that country under a 
cloud, and settled down in Détroit, where he 
lil started a boot-and-shoe store in the Bresler 

Block, Michigan Avenue. On thè night of the 
1 2th May 1 868 a fîre totally destroyed his shop 
and its contents. The occurrence had its sus- 
picious features, and Sullivan was arrested on a 
charge of arson. Although the over-insurance 
of his goods and other questionable proceedings 
were proved at the trial, he gained his liberty 
through an alibi, sustained by the évidence of 
Margaret Buchanan, a teacher in the public 
school of Détroit, who afterwards became his 
wife« . A man, as I hâve said, of stirring ambi- 
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lion, he had from the outset of kis career 
in Détroit taken a prominent part in polttical 
afiairs, and his status as an Irish leader (he was 
then a State "Centre" for Michigan) lent hîs 
position and views a certain importance. He 
took an active part in the then pending national 
campaign upon the side and in the interests of 
General Grant and Schvler Colfax, who in that 
year were nominated as tne respective Republican 
candidates for Président and Vice* Président of 
the republic 

It was at this time that Sullivan commenced 
his political tricks in the manipulation of the Irish 
vote in American party interests, and it was in 
conséquence of his action in this respect that I 
was fîrst brought into contact with him. Pre- 
vious to this date, the Irish vote had been almost 
exdusively Démocratie ; but, from the loud and 
fréquent complaints which reached headquarters, 
Sullivan was found to be using his influence in 
the organisation for political purposes, and seek- 
ing to bring about a change of policy in the 
organisation itself, which threatened a serious 
schism amongst our members. 

I was despatched by the Président to Détroit 
in order to investigate the case, and if possible 
settle the difficulty*. I found ample proof of 
Sullivan*s guilt of the charges alleged against 
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him» and, after repeated interviews between us, 
he agreed that the best thing he could do would 
be to hand in his résignation as State ** Centre *' , 
of the Brotherhood, which he accordingly did. 
My intercourse with him at this time left no 
doubt on my mind as to his great ability. His 
line of defence was an exceedingly clever one, 
and is well worth recording hère, as showing hovr 
in thèse early days Sullivan had carefully mapped 
out his policy in regard to Irish afifairs, and their 
connection with American matters.. He con- 
tended that, in ail he had doile, he had had the 
best interests of Ireland at heart He did not, 
hesaid, consider that the Irish people in America 
had ever occupied the position in the body politic 
to which they were fairly entitled. The Irish 
vote, argued.he, had been hitherto solidly cast 
for the Démocratie party. Only a division of that 
yote would cause them to be a potent power in 
politics. With that position and influence to 
which they were entitled assured to them, they 
could make terms with the American Government 
for the cause of Ireland, 

The history of the past twenty years shôws 
h'ow cleverly Sullivan worked out thèse views of 
his, and gained acceptance for them at the hands 
of his fellow-patriots. The pity of it is, however, 
that in the resuit Ireland has gained not at ail,. 
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while Irish patriots like Sullivan and Egan hâve 
fîlled their pockets and reaped their karvests in 
Chili and dsewhere. 

Sullivan's immédiate reward was his appoint- 
ment as United States Collecter of Internai 
Revenue at Santa Fé, New Mexico. His résig- 
nation of his officiai position in the Brotherhood 
had come too late; his vfork bore fruit in the 
Presidential élection, the vote was split, and so 
he earned his wage. It is worthy of note that 
this was the first time the Irish vote was split, 
and that Sullivan was the primary cause of it[ 
Ever since the vote has so remained, to the 
advantage of the Irish leaders ofboth sides, who, 
in the scramble for office, barter the adhésion of 
their folio wers in the public niarket- place. 

Santa Fé, however, did not hold Sullivan long. 
His shady methods compelled him to make an 
înglorious exit ; and so he was to be found in the 
year 1873 working with his wife, nA Buchanan, in 
a reporting capacity on Chicago newspapers. 

Hère for the présent, however, I must Icave 
Sullivan. I hâve dealt thus fuUy with the man 
at this early stage, because of the strange influ- 
ence he from this time forth wîêlded over Irish 
politics in America; and in order to properly 
represent his character, I hâve somewhat antid- 
pated events in his lîfe which are far ahead of the 
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time with which I am at présent dealing. I kave 
done so advisedly, for Sullivan will play a large 
part in the chapters to which I must nbw pro- 
ceed. Where his personality will not thrust itself 
upon the scène, his shadow will darken every 
act and incident From this time onward, for a 
period of twenty years, I used the man as my 
dupe. Feeding his vanity» assisting his ambition, 
helping him in the hundrëd and odd ways in which 
it was possible for me to do, I gained his friend* 
ship and his confidence to such an extent, that no 
man in the whole course of my career in the Secret 
Service proved a more valuable, albeit an uncon- 
scious, ally than he« 

XII. 

Before continuing my narrative, I will stop to 
relate one of the few cases in which I was forced 
into a very narrow place, and faced with the near 
.possibility of complète exposure. The incident 
is useful as illustrating the dangers by which I 
was surrounded, and the requirements of the 
position in which I was placed. At a council of 
war held in Troy House, Troy, New York, in 
the month of November 1868, I came in contact 
with John Roche, wdl known as one of the 
shining lights of Irish nationality in that city. 
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Roche was one of those kypercrittcal and over- 
suspicious individuals who were constantly recog- 
nising British détectives in every stranger whom 
they met He had been, I discovered, originally 
a résident of Montréal, and as I had been in- 
structed by O'Neill to visit and study the enemy's 
country, I indicated to Roche my désire of ascer- 
taining the names of a few reliable brothers whom 
I could visit The truth was that the Canadian 
Government were at this time particularly anxious 
to find out the extent of the organisation which 
they knew existed in several of their laige dties, 
notably Montréal, Kingstown, and Toronto ; and 
I thought this a good opportunity of getting 
some useful hints. 

Roche furnished me with the names of several 
leading members. Uniuckily for me, I foolishly 
wrote the particulars down in a note-book in 
his présence. The act, in his opinion, was a 
suspicious one. He watched me dosely, and 
evidently conceived the idea that my patriotism 
was of a very incautious character, if not worse. 
On the eighth of the foUowing month, at the 
Annual Convention held in the-Masonic Hall, 
Philaddphia, to which he was a delegate, I 
found his suspicions solidified in the form of a 
set of charges against me, împuting cardessness, 
dangerous conduct, and suspicious acts. My 
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friends, and they were légion, together wîth 
myself, indignantly denied the allégations, and 
virtuously demanded an înquiry, which was 
granted, and a committee was appointed to lay 
the charges. Roche was duly heard, injured 
innocence was largely en évidence on my part, 
and very quickly a unanimous verdict was re- 
ported back to the Convention, asserting that 
the charges were scandalous and wîthout the 
slightest foundation, it being fully demonstrated 
by the foUowing letter that I was authorised to 
visit and acquaint myself with the other side, as 
I represented to Roche : — 

'* Head-Quarters Fsnian Brothsrhood, 

" Na lO WXST FOURTH Strbbt, 

*< Nbw York, OcicUr 23, 186& 
V P. O. BoK SI4I* 

" Hbkry LS Càron, 

'«Gaie of Capt T. O'Hagan, ^ 

« Ogdeiisbaig, N.V. 

''Deak Sir and Brother, — Yours of the 2oth and sist 
came duly to hand and are perfectiy satisfactory. 

** I think it better not to commence equalising goods just 
yet ; I will write you agaîn on the matter. 

'' It would be highiy bénéficiai to us for you to avail your- 
self of every opportunity to study the country on both 
6f tbe Une for future emergendes. 

" Everything hère b going on satisfiictorily. .. 

''Yours fratemally, 

**JoHN O'Neill, 
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I dîd not, however, deem ît prudent to let 
matters rest even hère, feelîng that my ultimate 
success în the înterests of the Government 
depended upon absolute confidence on the part of 
the rulîng powers. Accordingly I sat down and 
îmmediately wrote out my résignation as an officer 
of the Irîsh Republican Army, gîving thîs want 
of confidence as my reason, and couching my 
letter in indignant terms. As I hoped and anti- 
cîpated, my letter brought the foUowîng welcome 
response, which placed me on a surer footing than 
ever, and brought me into even more confidential 
relations with the head of the organisation than I 
had hîtherto enjoyed : 

■ » ■ 

**War Department, Fenian Brotiisrhood^ 
**No, 10 West Fourth Stribt, 

** New V0RK9 Dtctmber 29, 186I 
*' P. O. Box 5141* 

" Major H. LE Caron, 
"Box 1004, 

*«Chicafo. nu 

"Major» — ^Your letter tendering jour résignation as an 
officer of the I.R.A. came duly to hand» but I delayed answer- 
ing until such time as I could submit it to the Président, who 
was out of town, as without his instructions I could give 7011 
nothing defînite in reply. He now directs me to say that it b 
his wish you should remain an officer. of the organisation, 
and that if you require a leave of absence for a month or 
more, you can hâve it He further says he hopes it will not 
be long before the opportunity you refer to may be granted. 
Your services hâve been thoroughiy appreciated both by him 
and the officiais of both Departments, civil and military, there- 
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fore yott should not notice the inuendoes or taunts of parties 
who cannot value jour services. If the officers of the oiganisa- 
tion who hâve been vilified and calumniated were to resign 
on that account, some of its best officers would not now be at 
their post The ' Patriotes meed is bitter ; * they must bear 
with much, even from those who should be the iîrst to défend 
and sustsdn them* 

'^Personallj, I would advise you to act on the suggestions 
of the Président, and hope you wilL 

^'The Président will write you in a few days. Whatever 
course you may décide upon pursuing in this matter, you shall 
always cariy with you the best wishes of 

** Your friend and brother, 

"J. Whitbhead Bvron, 

I got thus safely out of my awkward position, 
and learnt one good lesson. I never kept a 
pocket-book again. 



XIII. 

■ 

The Annual Convention to which I hâve made 
référence in connection with the Roche incident 
took place in Philadelphia, " the city of brotherly 
love/' in the month of December i868. It was 
made the occasion of an immense démonstration, 
no less than 6000 armed and uniformed Fenian 
soldiers parading the streets. The convention 
itself was numerically a large one, and was at- 
tended by over 400 properly qualified delegates. 
The proceedings werc of th^ usual kind. Brag 
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and blustcr were the ordcr of the day. The déter- 
mination to invade Canada once more was still 
upheld by the vote of the assembly, and the 
position of O'Neill and his coUeagues was as 
fixed and satisfactory as ever — ^that of myself, of 
course, being included in this référence. 

The report of the envoy to the sister organisa- 
tion in Ireland — Daniel Sullivan, Secretary of 
Civil Affairs — was an interesting document, and 
contained full détails of the Clerkenwell Explosion 
of the previous yean This was the attempt to 
blow up Clerkenwell Prison which Mr. Pamell 
subsequently described in reply to Mr. Gladstone 
— the old Mr. Gladstone, I mean, not the new 
one— as ''a practical joke." It was, however, as 
we in Philadelphia were to learn, anything but a 
practical joke. It was rather as coo] and carefuUy 
planned a scheme as ever Fenianism indulged in 
to spite the British Government. If the attempt 
failed to accomplish ail that was expected of it, it 
was yet very fruitful in drawing from Mr. Glad- 
stone a confession about its effect being " to bring 
the Irish question within the range of practical 
politics/' which has ever since proved the most 
effective and popular argument advanced on 
behalf of dynamite in the United States. 

About this timc, John Boyle O'Reilly, a very 
well-known Irishman, late editor of the Boston 
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Pilota a poet and novelist, and author of a 
delightfully written novd, "Moondyne,** ihe 
material for which was obtained during his con- ' 
finement in Australia as a Fenian prisoner, first 
arrived in New York, having succeeded in 
making his escape from the convict settlement at 
Freemande. With his appearance came the idea 
of rescuing his fellow-prisoners. The proposai, 
first -mooted in uncertainty, was eventually taken 
up with the greatest enthusiasm, and carried to 
a most successful conclusion. For the purpose a 
whaler was chartered by the organisation and 
fitted out at New Bedford, Massachusetts» with 
the ostensible object of whaling in the South 
Seas» but, in reality, for bringing the convicts ofT 
from Australia. The boat ivas pardally manned 
by trusted men of the organisation, though, to 
keep up the déception, a certain nlimber of well- 
known whalers* men went to make up the crew. 
On arrivai at Australia, some of the most trusted 
Fenians were landed with instructions to open up 
communication with the convicts, while the vessel 
cruised about on the high seas. It was not 
anticipated that the task set the men lefc on shore 
would be a difficult one, because the convicts 
were hired out as labourers during the day, and 
communication with them was nôt by any means 
a trying matten As afTairs turned out, it was 
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quite easy. The men from the whaler, however, 

• • • 

had not been landed more than a day or two» when 
they found that they were not thc only persons 
arranging the convîcts*. rescue. Two men — 
M'Carthy and Gray — ^were already at work in this 
direction, having been sent out by the Suprême 
Council of the Fenian Brotherhood in Ireland, at 
the instigation, as he claimed to me subsequently, 
of Patrick Egan. M'Carthy and Gray had, it 
appeared, already established communications 
with the convicts; and so, in order to expedite 
matters, the two sections ofrescuersjoined forces. 
On a given day, the plot was carried to a success- 
ful termination, arid the rescued men were plâced 
on board the whaler, which immediately set out 
for the States. Although an armed cruiser was 
immediately despatched to stop it, and some firing 
took place, the whaler succeeded in getting out of 
Australian waters and on the high seas in safety. 

XIV. 



• 



The year 1869 saw O'Neill still at tHe helm of 
Fenian affairs, ând large sums of money rolling in 
to the coffers of the organisation ; although, as 
always the case with Irish movements, dissensions 
reighed within the rahks. The Stêphens section, 
now prêsidêd ovcr by John Savage, who had 
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succeeded John 0*Mahony, was constantly 
attacking the Senate wing, and many and bitter 
were the feuds which raged. In my position as. 
Inspector-General of the Irish Republican Army, 
I was fully engaged in my old work of inspecting 
the companies» and directing the location of arms 
along the Canadian country for coming active 
opérations. In this way I distrîbuted fifteen 
thousand stands of arms and almost three million 
rounds of ammunition in the care of the many 
trusted men stationed between Ogdensburg and 
St. Albans. Some thousands of thèse guns were 
breech-loaders» which had been re-modelled from 
United States Government '^ Springfields " at 
the arms factory, leased, and '^run'' by the 
organisation at Trenton» New Jersey. The dépôt 
from which the bulk were packed and shipped 
was *^ Quinn and Nolan's '^ of Albany. Quinn 
was a United States Congressman and Senator of 
the Fenian Brotherhood ; and Nolan, that very 
Mayor Nolan so prominently mentioned by Mr. 
Parnéll in his évidence as one of the eminently 
conservative (I) gentlemen who received him in 
America. Constantly the récipient of compli- 
ments for the admirable way in which I discharged 
my duty, I was now promoted to the office of 
Assistant Adjutant- General, with the rank of 
Colonel; and my new position enabled me not 
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only to become possessed of the origînals of every 
document, plan of proposed campaign, &c, but aiso 
spécimens of the Fenian army commissions and 
uniforms of the time, which of course I conveyed 
to the officiais of the Canadian Government 

Successful as I was in evading détection 
through ail this work, those assisting me in 
my Secret Service capaclty were not always 
destined to share in my good luck. This was 
particularly the case on one occasion. I was 
at the time shipping arms at Malone» N.Y.» and 
attended» on behalf of the Canadian Govem- 
ment, by one of the staff of men placed at my 
disposai for the purposes of immédiate communi- 
cation and the transit of any documents requiring 
secrecy and despatch, as well as for personal 
protection, should such prove necessary. This 
man, John C Rose, was one of the most faithful 
and trusted servants of the Canadian administra- 
tion, and for months he followed me along the 
whole border. Though stopping at the same 
hôtels, and in constant communication with me, 
no suspicion was aroused, until his identity was 
disdosed by a visitor from the seat of Govern- 
ment at Ottawa to G. J. Mannix, the head-centre 
of that Gibraltar of Fenianism, Malone. Men were 
immediately set to watch him without my know- 
ledge, and the fact of his being found always in 
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my wake on my visits to and return from several 
towns led to the belief that he was spying upon 
my actions. A few nights after this belief had 
been formed» poor Rose, on his return from send- 
ing a- despatch from the post-office, was waylaid, 
Tobbed, and brutally beaten, and subsequently 
brought back to the hôtel in as sorry a plight as 
I . ever saw. I was immediately advised by my 
Fenian friends as to the dangerous character of 
this mutual enemy of ours, as he was termed ; and 

« ■ • • • « 

though shocked and embittered by the treatment 

• • • # ■ 

accorded to the poor devoted fellow, I had, for 
politic reasons, to applaud their cowardly assault, 
and to denounce my brave friend, who was bear- 
ing ail his sufierings in silence and with a splendid 
spirit For months poor Rose was quite pros- 
trated, and through this act of my brother Fenians, 
I was deprived of the services and co-operation of 
as faithful and capable an ally as ever was gi ven me. 
In the winter of 1869, the Fenian Senate an- 
nounced the completion of the arrangements for 
the invasion ; and in the month of December the 
Ninth Annual Convention was called in New 
York. In connection with this convention, I 
was called upon to perform a little act which 
served to more closely knit the bonds of friend- 
ship between O'Neill and myself, and, if possible, 
to obtain for me an even larger share of his con- 
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fidence than I had hitherto enjoyed. O'Neill, as 
was ciistomary in Irish revolutionary circles, had, 
in his capacity of leader» been making free with 
the funds of the organisation. In a word, he 
had been spending for personal purposes monles 
received from the circles or camps. Professor 
Brophy, the Treasurer, one of the few honest 
deluded Irish patriots of the time, refused to cook 
the accounts in order to cover the Présidentes 
delinquencies. The books had to be submitted 
to the Convention, and O'Neill was in a frightful 
difficulty. In his embarrassment he came to me, 
and, to my surprise, made a clean breast of the 
whole matter. The opportunity was too good a 
one to be lost I advanced the money, and took 
his note of hand, thus saving his réputation before 
the Convention. 

Néed I say that money was never repiid me. 
Surely hot ! The only mémento which I hâve of 
my dollars is O^Neill's note of hand, which, as a 
curiosity, I hâve preserved to this date. It is 
certainly an interesting document, so I give it 
hère. 

'* New York, ji/Hl 1% 187a 

*' Received from Colonel H. le Caron, three handred and 
sixty-fcur dollars and 41/100, bonowed money, to be retumed 
whenever demanded 

. . «John O^Neol. 
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A council of war followed, and ail was now 

activity. In view of active opérations in Canada, 

ail monies were called in, and orders were issue4 

from head-quarters to hâve in readiness ail the 

1 1 military organisations. The final order was issued 

in April as foUows : — 

" Head-Quarters Fbnian Brothbrhood, 

*' Na lo Wbst Fourth Strbbt, 

«New York, Fébruary lo» 187a 
"P.O. B0X5141. 

** To ihe Military Officers of tht Ftnîan BrotherhooéL 

"Brothers, — ^You hâve, no doabt, ère this received gênerai 
orders Na i from General Michael Kerwin, Secretary of War, 
F.Bb (head-quarters, Na 50 North xsth Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna)L A strict compliana with thi requiremenU thireof is 
hereby imperatiody demanded. The success or failure of our 
holy cause now dépends upon the prompt and energetic per- 
formance of the duties incumbent upon each and ail of us, 
and upon none does the responsibility rest so heavfly as upon 
the military officers of the F.& 

*' Brothers, if you be so situated that business or family 
duties will prevent you from getting your commands in readi- 
ness for active and immédiate service^ you will please forward 
your résignations to the Secretary of War at once^ and at the 
same time send on the names of persons suitable to take your 
places. If you are thoroughiy in earnest, you will not hesitate 
to give your assistance to those who may be appointed to fiU 
the vacancies created by your voluntary withdrawal from the 
positions to which you bave been commissicxied. 

"Your duty, if circumstances permit, will be to get your men 
in readiness at the earliest practicable moment If you should 
resign, this duty will devolve upon your successors. If tbeie 
are any arms, ammunition, or military dothing within your 
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knowledge which can be forwarded to certain points» to be 
named hereafter, so inform the Secretary of War, whom you 
will address in reply to this circular, and he will, on receipt of 
your communications^ forward privait instructions with r^ard 
to your respective commande 

*' Pay no attention to what may appear upon the surface or 
in newspapers. We mean fight — speedy fight— tf/rif mothing 
tlse^ tkigin tkmf^ 

*' Officers receiving copies of Military Oath with thb ciicular 
will sign the same in présence of witness» and retum to the 
Secretary of War. 

*^ Ascertain and report how many of your men can and will 
fumish their own transportation, and in the meantime try and 
persuade ail of them to save enough for that puq[>ose. Military 
nien should not foiget that the dvic circles bave supplied the 
means wherewith to provide breech-loaders, ammunition, &c 
&c Their liberality in thèse regards will, to a limited extent, 
relieve them from the responsibility of advancing the means of 
transportation. They will not, however, hesitate to co-operate 
with the military branch of the F.R in this matter. 

*' Préserve ilu uimast secrecy vnih regard ta this dradar^ and 
reply ai once. Delay, and you are guilty of neglect of duty 1 

'^Yours fratemally, 

•* John O'Neili, 

*< Président Feuiam Breekerkeed, 



** HcAD-QuARTERS, Wae Dkpaetment» F.B., 

** Deckirtown, Sussex County, NJ.« 

** jipHi 9», iZt^ 
" Genena Ordcis. 
•*N<k 

*' Commanding oflScers of régiments, compâhies, and detach- 
nients will hold their respective commands in leadiness to 
move at a moment's notice. 



* TlieIfishlbr'*Doyoa«idmtaiid?'' 
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'^Officersofcircleshavingno military organisations attached 
vill immediately take the neccssary steps to organise the military 
of their neighbourhooda^ and forward to thb office the names 
of officers selected, so that they may be commissioned. 

** Commanding officers of companies will get as many men as 
possible readyto move at once, leaving to the dvic officers the 
task of^collecting and forwarding — ^if possible within twenty- 
four hours thereafter — ^those who may not be able to move with 
the first detacfaments. 

^Officers and men must avoid the use of uniforms or any 
insignb that would distingaish them. 

^Officers must not be recognised by military titles, and 
officers or men must not speak of Fenian matters while en 
rjmie. 

^Take no man who is a loafer or a habituai drunkard. 

'^Take no man who has not seen service, or who has not 
suffident character to ensure his good behaviour en route and 
in présence of the enemy. 

'* Any arms, uniforms, or war material remaining in the hands 
of circles must he immediaiefy packed and forwarded to the 
points designated in drcular of February 19, 187a 

** Hold no communications with any person not authorised 
from thèse head-quarters. AH letters relating to military 
matters must be addressed to M. Kerwin, Deckertown, Susses 
County, New Jersey, 

"Let no considération prevent a prompt compliance with 

thîsordei: . 

'*M. Kerwin, 

^^Biig.'Cen. atid Sec. of War. 

''Approved, 

••JOHK O'NsiLt, 
^^Predtkni Fenian BnikerheotL 

'^ H. le Caron, 

^CcLand Adj.*CetmmL^ 
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XV. 

At thîs tîme I was out West, and receîvîng a 
telegram from O'Neîll, directing me to meet hîm 
în Buffalo, I hurried thither without delay* I 
reached that city only to find that O'Neîll had 
ordered an immédiate movement on Canada, and 
that, as lie phrased ît, " no power on earth could 
stop ît*' Thîs condition of things startled and 
surprised me. His détermination in the way of 
immédiate action was opposed to the décision of 
the last council of war, and my chiefs in Canada 
would, I feared, be quite unprepared. I at once 
telegraphed the authorities at Ottawa, and was 
soon in personal communication with their trusted 
agents în BufTalo. Fortunately, as matters turaed 
out, the plan of action was the same as decided 
upon at the last council of war, the full détails 
of which the authorities possessed ; and so the 
situation was not so complex as I had at first 
feared. 

The next few days were busy ones. AU mîlî- 
tary commanders were ordered to report at given 
points with their commands; instructions were 
issued for the placement of arms by the following 
Tuesday, at rendezvous near the line at Franklin 
and Malone, and I was appointed Adjutant- 
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General wîth the rank of Brigadîer-General. We 
had quick promotion and brave ranks in the 
Fenian army! 

On Saturday, Aprîl 22, 1870, O'NeîU and I 
left BufTalo for St Albans, he full of enthusiasm 
and the belief that the Canadians would be taken 
entirely by surprise, I laughtng to myself at his 
coming discomiîture. We arrîved at Milton, Ver- 
mont, at daylight on the following morning, to find 
that everythîng was proceedîng most satisfactorily. 
Prompt action had been taken by those in charge 
of the munitions of war, and by the following 
Tuesday moming sufficient war material for our 
army was ready at the appointed places. 

This second and last invasion of Canada differed 
in many respects from that of i866. Then the 
raid was loudly advertised for months before it 
actually took place. This time everythîng was 
différent Secrecy (as ît was supposed) covered 
every move and intention. Had not the Cana- 
dian authorities been fully advised, the results, 
under the circumstances, would hâve been un- 
doubtedly serious. There was another important 
feature about this second raid, and that was its 
preparedness. Matters in connection with the 
first affair had been of a very happy-go-lucky 
character. Now the services of a number of 
ex-military men of undoubted ability had been 
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secured, and war material for at least twelve 
thousand men was actually on the ground. 

O'NeilFs ideas may be set forth în very few 
words. The chîef object he had în vîew was to 
obtain possession of Canada, not as the per- 
manent seat of an Irish repuUîc, but as the 
only vulnérable point of attack — the base for 
opérations against England. Hîs theory was 
that the Fenîans needed the ports and shipyards 
of the Domînîon from whîch they could despatch 
prîvateers to prey upon Englîsh shîppîng. By 
the possession of territory he anticipated they 
could daim and obtain the rights of belligerents 
from the United States. In this event he held 
the promise of many men, eminent on the side of 
both North and South during the War of Rebel- 
lion» to enroll themselves under the Irish banner, 
and to command expéditions which it was fondly 
hoped and expected would wrest Ireland from 
the hands of the oppressor. 

His plan was to get across the boundary line 
without delay, and then to intrench himself at 
a point where his small contingent would form 
the nucleus round which a large army and un- 
limited support would rally from the United 
States. Buffalo, Malone, and Franklin were the 
three points from which attacks were to be made 
However, " the best laid schemes of mîce and 
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men gang aft aglee." O'Neill expected looo 
men to meet him at Franklin on the night of 
Tuesday, Aprîl 25, 187a The histoiy of 1866' 
repeated itself. As was the case then, so now, 
only a quarter of the number presented them- 
selves. By the foUowing morning only 500 
had mustered. Every hour's delay added to the 
danger of failure and collapse ; and so he feared 
to postpone the arrangements any longer. I 
viewed the situation with a good deal of equa- 
nimity, for on the previous night ail my trusty 
messengers had departed, carrying full détails 
as to the time, exact points of crossing, numbers, 
place of opérations, Slc.^ to the enemy's Unes. 

At eleven o'clock on Wednesday, O'Neill left 
the Franklin Hôtel to place himself at the head 
of the Fenian army, not without hope and con- 
fidence, yet struggling with the disappointing fact 
that one-half his men had not arrived. Mis 
chief anxiety appeared to be that the Canadians 
would not give him a chance to fight He mis- 
apprehended the situation on this score, however, 
as subséquent events showed. 

Hubbard's Farm, the Fenian camp and rendez- 
vous, was situated about half a mile from Franklin, 
and hère ail the available '' invaders " were mus- 
tered. Arranging them in line, 0*Neill addressed 
them as follows : — 



I 
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•'Soldîers, this is the advance-guard of the Irtsh- 
American army for the libération of Ireland from 
the yoke of the oppressor. For your own country 
you enter that of the enemy. The eyes of your 
countrymen are upon you. Forward. MarcK** 

And march they did, O'Neîll, as he departed 
at theîr hcad, înstructîng me to brîng to hîs 
support on theîr arrivai a party of 400 men then 
en route from St Albans. 



A 



XVI. 



Careless of conséquences, I waited to see what 
would happen. As I stood on the brow of the 
hill where our company was situated, the scène 
was indeed worthy of my study. Ludicrous as 
were many of the éléments which went to make 
it up, the charm of nature was superior to them 
ail, and commanded my tribute of respect and 
admiration. Right below me was a pretty valley, 
down the very centre of which flowed a little 
creek marking the boundary of Canadian territory, 
and dividing by its narrow course the Canadian 
from American soil. A soft pleasant sward sloped 
gracefuUy down from where I stôod to its bank, 
while on the other side there rose in graceful 
outlines the monarchs of a Canadian forest; 
overtopped by a rocky cliiT standing out in bold 
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and picturesque relief. Jhe soft sweet breezes 
of the spring morning played upon our faces, 
while the brilliant sunlight sent its rays flashing 
upon our bayonets, and dancing on the waters 
underneath. 

Nature was in her very best and sweetest mood, 
and yet little room for appréciation of her charms 
existed in the breasts of those who, sweeping 
down the valley's side beneath me, were seeking, 
in their own fooh'sh way, to make '' Ireland a 
nation once again." They were a funny crowd. 
AU were armed, but few were uniformed. Hère 
and there a Fenian coat, with its'green and grey 
faced with gold, caught the eye, but only to stand 
out in contrast with the surrounding garments of 
more sombre hue and everj'day appearance. The 
men marched with a certain amount of military 
précision, for ail had received some degree of 
military training. At last they reached the little 
wooden bridge by which the water was crossed, 
and deploying as skirmishers in close order, they 
advanced with fixed bayonets, cheering wildly. 
Not a soûl appeared in front The dark Canadian 
trees hid from their view the ambushed Canadian 
volunteers ; and, fîxed in their belief that nothing 
was known of their coming, they advanced in a 
spirit of effervescent enthusiasm. But not very 
far» however. 
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A few paces, and on their startled ears came 
the rîngîng ping, ping, of the ambushed rides, as 
the Canadians poured a deadly volley straight into 
theîr ranks. Utterly taken aback, they stopped, 
broke rank, and fled as in 1S66, an ungovernable 
mob, to return for a moment in order to pour a 
volley on their almost invisible enemy, and to 
iinally retreat up the hill to where I stood, still 
under the fire of their adversaries, leaving their 
dead to be subsequently buried by the Cana- 
dians. 

On the slope of the hill was a large structure 
known as Richard's Farm, to which the invaders 
retreated and continued their fîring, ineffective as 
it was. 

m 

Seeing that ail was over hère, for a time at 
least, I hurried oiT to the point where the St 
Albans contingent had by now arrived, and were 
arming. The process took some time, and while 
^n?^g^<l in superintending it, I was afforded prac- 
tical évidence of the termination of O'NeîlFs part 
in the iîght Standing in the middle of the public 
road where the men were forming into line — ît 
was now half-past one, the •* battle " which I havc 
just described having taken place about 11.30 — I 
was startled by the cry, " Clear the road, clear the 
road ! '' and almost knocked down by a furiously 
driven team of horses, to which was attached a 
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covered carriage. As the conveyance flashed 
by me, I caught through the carriage window a 
hurried glimpse of the dejected face of 0*NeilI, 
who was seated between two men. I understood 
the situation in a moment, but said nothing« 
To hâve given the command to shoot the horses 
as they turned an adjacent corner would hâve 
been the work of an instant, but it was no part 
of my purpose to restore O'Neill to his com- 
mand. I learned subsequently that O'Neill was 
in the custody of the United States marshal, 
General Poster, who, acting with that préci- 
sion so peculiar to General Grant's administra- 
tion, when contrasted with that of Andrew John- 
son's, had, in conséquence of the information 
fumished, arrived on the scène of the battle 
immediately after I left, and arrested O'Neill 
for a breach of the Neutrality Laws. O'Neill, 
who was in the company of his comrades, had 
at first refused submission, and threatened force, 
but on General Poster placing a revolver at his 
head, he gave in. 

When the news of O'Neîll's arrest reached us 
later on in the aftemoon, a council of war was held, 
presided over by John Boyle O'ReîUy, of whom 
I hâve already spoken, the council being held in 
a meadow, where we ail stood in a circle. Con- 
tingents were hourly arriving, and a strong attempt 
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was made to get Boyle O'Reilly to take command, 
and lead the attack at some other point» but în the 
end nothing was done. 

Next mornînjî, General Spear, the Secretary 
of War of the Fenian Brotherhood, arrîved at St 
Albans, and sought to do something practîcal in 
the way of continuing the invasion. Through his 
aide-de-camp^ Colonel Brown, and subsequently in 
person, he appealed to me to supply him with 
400 or 500 stands of arms and ammunîtion within 
twenty-four hour& Of course, it would never 
hâve done for me to hâve allowed further opéra- 
tions, and so I pleaded it was impossible under the 
condition of affairs then developed. Thousands 
of Canadian troops had arrived on the border, 
and the arms being located in places difficult to 
get at, they were out of reach for the moment. 
Luckily for me, the appearance of United States 
troops in the vicinity put any further attempt at 
war opérations out of the question, for in order to 
avoid arrest for breach of the Neutrality Laws, 
the Fenians had to disappear with alacrity. I 
left this point with the rest of them, and 
hurrying to Malone, another of the places 
where rendezvous had been arranged, I found a 
similar state of things prevailing hère, although 
the arrest of O'Neill, and the unexpected appear- 
ance of the United States troops, fîlled the in* 
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vaders with dismay, and utter démoralisation was 
the result 

XVII. 

On Friday, April syth, under the excuse that I 
was goîng to Burlington to see about O'NeilI, I 
went round by way of Rouses Point to Montréal. 
I was elated with my success, and wanted to 
report myself at head-quarters without delay. It 
would not, however, hâve been safe for me to 
hâve gone direct to Ottawa, and so I travelled 
in a roundabout way. On the Friday night I 
stopped with Judge Coursel, the Commissioner of 
the Québec police, and the following morning took 
train to Ottawa. Before my journey concluded, 
I found I had been altogether too prématuré 
in my self-congratulations. In /act, that jour- 
ney brought me even doser to discovery than 
I had ever been before. 

Nothing unusual happened till we got to Corn- 
wall^ where there was the usual half-hour's delay 
for dinner. Taking full advantage of it, I was 
enjoying a hearty meal, when both my meal and 
peace of mind were disturbed by an unlooked-for 
incident Struck by an unusual commotion at the 
door of the dining-room, I looked round to fînd 
advancing towards me two men, one remarkable 
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for his tall military appearance, and the other for 
his clérical attire. Ail eyes were turned upon 
them» and as I ceased eatingf for the moment to 
look up, I heard the clerical-looking person say, 
as he pointed his fînger towards me, '' That is the 
man/ Advancing, the tall man, who subsequently 
turned out to be the mayor of Cornwall, speaking 
wîth a Scotch accent, saîd, ** You are my prîsoner/' 
accompanying the words with a grasp of my 
shoulden I imagined there was some mistake, 
and laughed as I turned to résume my dinner, 
asking at the same time what was the matter. 
Not a movement, however, disturbed the solidity 
of my Scotch friend's face as he solemnly repeated 
the words, " You are my prisoner/* adding, " you 
must come wîth me at once.** 

As I learned subsequently, the priestly looking 
person was a wandering preacher, who had hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity of Malone when I was 
locating arms there, and I had been pointed out 
to him then as the leading Fenian agent His 
memory was a very good one, and he immediately 
recognised me when we met again. 

Matters were beginning to look serious; but 
stîU I could not comprehend what ail thîs meant, 
and beîng still hungry I said, " But won't you let 
me finish my dînner?" ''No" was the sharp 
reply; "come." "For what reason?" quoth I, 
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indignantly. " Why am I arrested ? " ** You are 
a Fenian/' came the reply. the words falling 
clearly and distlnctly on the hushed room, where 
those présent began to show signs of anger and 
indignation towards me. I hurried out with my 
captors, and was taken to a room adjoining the 
ticket-office, there to hâve demanded of me my 
luggage and my keys, with everything on my 
person. I had no luggage save a hand-bag, yet 
I had with me documents which would reveal 
everything, if made public My position was 
dangerous — distinctly dangerous. The prospect 
before me was that of disclosure and imprison- 
ment amongst a strange people, where I had no 
friend. Prompt action was called for, and so I asked 
the mayor for a few minutes' private conversation. 
Suspicious, and yet curious, he brought me into 
the ticket-office, where we were left alone. Hère 
I told him the exact situation. It was true, I 
said, that I was a Fenian, but also a Govern- 
ment agent I was even then on my way to 
Ottawa to see Judge M'Micken. To delay or 
expose me would mean serious difficulty for the 
Government Let him send me on to Ottawa 
under guard, if he liked, and then he would 
prove my statements true. Did he want im- 
médiate proof, then hère were my papers» and 
there a telegram to Judge M'Micken, advîs- 
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ing him of my coming, which he himself would 

despatch. 

My manner must hâve impressed him, for he 
decided to adopt my suggestion, and send me on 
by the same train in which I had been travelling 
(which had not yet gone, ail this occupying but a 
few minutes), under the escort of a lieutenant who, 
with his Canadian régiment, was then retuming 
from the scène of the invasion. The détails of 
my arrest as a Fenian quickly spread amongst 
my fellow-passengers, and travelled before me on 
the route, and the réception I met with along my 
journey was most disagreeable. For safety's sake, 
the lieutenant transferred me to the care of a 
sergeant and couple of soldiers, and the carnage 
in which we travelled was the sole point of attrac- 
tion in the train. Crowding round this carnage, 
the infuriated Canadians would hiss and hoot me, 
while their cries of *' Hang him," " Lynch him," 
gave me a very uncomfortable idea of what would 
happen to me if left alone amongst them. So 
careful were my guardians of me, that they would 
not even allow me to hâve the window raised, so 
that I might smoke, fearing that in some way I 
might take advantage of the open window to 
escape. This was really a serious grievance with 
me, for they could not possibly hâve inflicted a 
greater deprivation than that in the matter of 
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smoking. Ail through my life, even down to the 
présent tîme, I hâve been a great smokér, some- 
times consumihg as many as sixteen cigars in the 
day» a statement which will probably puzzle sonie 
people who hold that tobacco ruins the nerves. 

On reaching Prescott Junction, I found that the 
news of my capture — of course my name and rank 
never transpired — had createdsuch a sensation that 
a spécial correspondent of the Toronto Globe had 
travelled to meet me, in order to find out who and 
what I was, and everything about me. He was 
doomed to be disappointed» however, for I could 
not be got to spealc When, eventually, we 
arrîved at Ottawa, I found my telegram to Judge 
M'Mîcken had brought his représentative to the 
station, and by htm, myself and my guards were 
immediately conveyed to the police-office, where 
the Commîssîoner was awaiting us. Pretty cer- 
tain of my safety now, I was quite prepared to 
smile, and really did laugh when brought into 
the présence of my friend the judge. Not so 
he, however. With proverbial soberness and 
solemnity he heard the détails of my capture, 
receîved possession of my person, and gave a 
formai receipt for my custody. Armed with this, 
my guardians left, and then the old man's génial 
kîndly nature asserted îtself. By his instructions 
I remained in his office till nightfall, when, in a 
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cab under cover of the darkness, I acconipanied 
him to the club to take up my quarters there for 
the night 

I n the club the Fenian prisoner of a few hours 
previously was made a most welcome guest, and 
had an exceedingly good time. My îdentity being 
known to some of the officers vrho crowded the 
club-house after their return from Franklin» I 
found myself quite the hero of the hour, and had 
most interesting chats over the expériences of the 
raid on both sides of the fight Amongst the 
pleasant people whose acquaintance I then made 
was Dr. Grant, the physician to Prince Arthur, 
who was in Ottawa at that time. 

With the foUowing day came arrangements for 
my departure for home, and it was decided that, 
in order to avoid travelling over the same Une 
again, I should be driven during the night to Ann 
Prior terminus — a distance of some forty miles 
from Ottawa — from which place I could take a 
branch line to my destination. Fortunate thouorh 
I thought myself, my troubles were not at an end. 
This trip of mine to Ottawa was a chapter of 
misfortunes. As I was on the point of starting, 
I discovered that I had not sufficient money to 
bring me home. Accordingly, Judge M'Micken 
had to supply me with the needfui funds. This, 
however, did not prove by any means an easy 
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thing to do. A chèque was duly drawn, but of 
course I could not cash it, and the judge had to 
hâve recourse to a friend. The amount was a 
large one — three hundred and fifty dollars — and 
it was beyond the resources of the club at the 
moment The services of the club porter there- 
fore had to be utilised for the purpose of obtaining 
the money. Hère, unknown to us, seed was being 
sown which was to bear evil fruit The porter 
knew, of course, that I was the Fenian prisoner, 
although nothing more ; and, gossip that he was, 
he let out the secret a little later. It became 
public property; and the Canadian press published 
the fact that an important Fenian had been in 
Ottawa immediately after the raid, and received a 
verj' large- sum of money from the Government 
officiai with whom he was in communication, adding 
that the Fenians must hâve been nicely duped ail 
through. Thîs was bringing danger very, very 
near to me again; yet, marvellous to relate, 
suspicion never rested upon me în connection 
with the paragraph. I drove from Ottawa în the 
night, got safely home, and was never troubled 
further by my eventful visît But, for a long 
time, I treasured very unchnstian*like feelings 
towards that porter. 
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XVIII. 

WiTH the fiasco at Pigeon HîU, and the equally 
inglorious termination of the musters at other 
points of the Canadian border, there dîed out 
altogether the idea of attacking and seizing any 
portion of Canada. O'Neill, after some confine- 
ment, was brought to trial, and sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment, and the Fenian organisa- 
tion h'terally went to pièces for the time. I had 
no thought of its ever reviving again, and so 
turned my attention once more to my médical 
work, which I had had to completely neglect 
from the time of my leaving Joh'et and attaching 
mysclf to O' Neill's staff. 

I had scarcely resumed my studies, however, 
when a visit from O'Neill on his release showed 
me that there was still some fight left in hîmself 
and his comrades. He came to me as a matter 
of fact to enlist my co-operation in some work of 
a distinctly active character. In explanation of 
the position of affairs, he laid before me the 
onginals of several letters to him from the Rev. 
W. B. O'Donohoe, a young priest of Manitoba 
who was at the time actîng as secretary for thé 
notorious RieL The correspondence gave air 
the détails of a contemplated uprising of the half- 
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breeds in the North-West against the Dominion 
authorities» and stated, to my amazement and 
disgust, that he — this young priest — ^had received 
permission froni his Archbishop — Tasché — to 
throw oflf his ecclesiastical 'garments and take a 
part therein. 

In conclusion, O'Neiirs assistance and co-opera- 
tion in the attempt was sought, and as he put it, 
" anythîng to crîpple the enemy" being his motto, 
he "was only too eager for the fray. He had one 
great difficulty, however, and that was the want 
of arms. Knowing that a quantity remained in 
hiding since the second raid, he had sought to 
obtain possession of them, but had been referred 
to me as the person who had deposited them with 
their présent custodians, and without whose per- 
mission they could not be given up. I cheerfully^ 
agreed to let him hâve 400 brecch-loaders and 
ammunition, and accompanied him to the points 
where they were, for the purpose of their delivery, 
but not before I had surreptitiously obtained the 
use of the documents, and sent copies to both the 
Home and Canadian Governments with full infor- 
mation as to what was sur le tapis. 

O'Neill, in company with a trusted confederate, 
J. J. Donnelly, fitted out his expédition, and on 
the 5th day of October 1871, after crossing the 
Une at Fort Pembina, was arrested with his party. 
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and ail his war material seized, in conséquence 
of the information supplied by me. Riel, thus 
deprived of the expected assistance, surrendered 
at Fort Garry to Lord Wolseley without ûring a 
shot O'Neill and his party having been tumed 
over to the United States authorities, were, four 
days afterwards, tried and acquitted. Strange as 
it appearsy thèse men, captured on Canadian soi!, 
were, by some egregious blunder, handed over 
to the United States authorities, and by them 
acquitted on the ludicrous technicality that the 
ofience was not committed on American, but 
Canadian soiL 

Subsequently O'Neill came back to me and 
made my life a burthen. Discredited and dis- 
heartened, he took to drink and went entirely to 
the dogs, bringing to the verge of starvation an 
affectionate but heart-broken wife, who, oncea sîster 
of mercy, had nursed and grown to love him in a 
hospital where he was confined, and, disregarding 
ail her vows, had in the end married him. Drift- 
ing slowly downward through disgrâce and drink, 
O'Neill, the once brilliant, if egotistical, Irishmaq 
met a lone and misérable death* 
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XIX. 

On resuming my studies, I decided to enter the 
Detroît Collège of Medîcîne, and so, taking my 
family with me, I settled down there. There 
were many reasons for my change of résidence, 
not theleast important of which was that connected 
with the unpopularity which I found attached to 
me in my old home after my return from the 
Canadian afiair. CXNeill had many opponents, 
and by thèse opponents I was attacked in company 
with O'Neill, and the others engaged in the 
aflair, for having ruined the organisation by the 
prématuré " invasion '' which had taken place. 
Therefore, I thought it better to remove to an- 
other quarter where this state of feeling did not 
exist, and where my Irish record would be of ser- 
vice to me in the future. As far as Détroit was 
concerned, I fixed upon it because of the désire 
of Judge M'Micken that I should become ac- 
quainted with, and obtain as much information as I 
could about, Mackay Lomasney — whose name will 
be familiar in connection with the London Bridge 
explosion — and others just settled down there 

Lomasney was, in the eyes of the authorities, 
an important man; and his subséquent career, 
terminating with the attempt to blow up London 
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Bridge, in which he lost his own life» fully justified 
their estiniate. He had been engaged in the 
'65 and '67 inovements in Ireland, had been 
charged with the murder of a policeman and 
acquitted, but sentenced to twelve years' pénal 
servitude for his work as a rebel, and, with others 
whose names will appear later, had been amnestied 
in the year 1870. He had now settled down in 
Détroit as the proprietor of a book-store ; and as 
he was known to be a most active revolutionîst, 
much curiosity was felt as to what he was actually 
doing. I formed a very pleasant acquaintance 
with Mackay Lomasney, and found him a most 
entertaining man. The future dynaniitard was at 
this time about twenty-eîght years of âge. Though 
of youthfui appearance, his face was a most deter* 
mined one, and the way in which it lent itself to 
disguise truly marvellous. When covered with 
the dark bushy hair, of which he had a profusion, 
it was one face ; when clean-shaven, quite another, 
and impossible of récognition. Acting, as he 
constantly did, as the delegate from the American 
section to the Fenians at home, this faculty of 
disguise proved of enormous service, and may 
very well hâve had disastrous effects on police 
vigilance. I hâve seen Lomasney both shaved^ 
on his return from Ireland, and unshaved, in his 
American life ; and in ail the men I hâve ever 
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met» I never saw such a change produced by so 
easy a process. I may dismiss Mackay Lomasney 
from thîs point of my story by saying that, 
beyond his activity in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Confédération» his move- 
ments gave little ground for appréhension, and, 
as far as the Confédération was concerned» its 
development proved of very little account 

But, if the Confédération was to accomplish 
little, the men who with Lomasney took part 
in its initiation were not without their claims 
to attention. Foremost amongst them were two 
bearing names destined to be familiar in latter- 
day politics. Thèse were O'Donovan Rossa and 
John Devoy. As both will be found constantly 
strutting across the stage of Irish- American affairs 
from this date, I will pause hère to refer to them 
in some little détail 

Jeremiah O'Donovan — ^the *' Rossa " was, lie 
claims, added in early years as the outward and 
visible sign of the alleged fact of his being directly 
descended from the Princes of Rossa — was, at the 
time of his arrivai, one of the most popular men 
amongst the Irish in the United States. Sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life for taking part in 
the '65 movement, he had, according to gênerai 
rumour, undergone the severest of suflferings and 
indignities in the British dungeons. A strong 
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current of sympathy set in in hîs favour în con- 
séquence, and as both în public and private he 
lost no opportunîty of dilating upon his grievance, 
the sentiment was în no sensé allowed to waver 
or grow weak. The man whose name was to be 
so closely associated with dynamite and devîlry în 
later years, did not at this tîme suggest by hîs 
appearance the possession of any undue ferocity. 
His face, though determined, was yct not wîthout 
îts kîndly aspect, while his love for the bottle 
betrayed a jovial rather than a fiendish înstînct 
His fierceness, îndeed, lay altogether în speech. 
Voluble and sweeping în hîs language, he was 
never so happy as when pouring out the vîals of 
hîs wrath on the British Government 

Devoy, the notorious author of the "New 
Departure/' was at once seen to be a man of 
weîghty influence. Forbîdding of aspect, with a 
perpétuai scowl upon his face, he îmmedîately 
conveyed the idea of being a quarrelsome man, 
an idea sustained and strengthened by both his 
manner of speech and grufihess of voice. Ex- 
périence of Devoy*s character only went to 
prove the correctness of this view. Quarrelsome 
and discontented, ambitions and ùnscrupulous, 
his friendships were few and far between ; 
and had ît not been for his undoubted abîlity, 
and the existence of those necessîties whîch lînlc 
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adventurers together» he could never hâve reached 
the prominent place which he subsequently attained 
in the Fenian organisation* 

Wîth their fellow - prisoners who had been 
amnestied, General Thomas F. Bourke, Thomas 
Clarke Luby, Edmond Power, and Henry S. 
Meledy, together with James J. O' Kelly, late 
M. P. for Roscommon, but then a strugglîng re- 
porter on a New York paper. Rossa and Devoy 
brought the Irish Confédération into existence, 
and formed its first "dîrectory" or executive. 
They indulged în the wild hope of being able 
to gather in ail the scattered Irish under one 
banner, and to put an end once and for ail to 
the dissensions and divisions which had so disas- 
trously affected Irish affairs in the past They 
were disappointed. Not by their unaided efforts 
was this to be accomplished. Indeed, the Con- 
fédération was never popular. It was regarded 
as a sort of close corporation " run/* as we say in 
the United States, in the interest of the exiles, 
and, as a conséquence, was jealously viewed by 
the rank and file. Every effort that could be 
made to bring about a fusion was tried by thèse 
men, but without success. Even Stephens him- 
self was brought over from France and put at the 
head of aflfairs ; but his name had lost its charm, 
and he had to return to Paris a discredited man. 
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XX. 

While my Fenian friends struggled on in thîs 
way, I looked after my own affairs. Completing 
my studies and business in Détroit, I moved 
myself and my famîly to Wilmington, where I 
settled down to make a home and secure an 
income. I was now a fully fledged M.D.» and 
so I immediately commenced practising at Braid- 
wood, a suburb of Wilmington. Success attended 
my start, my Irish connection and record bringing 
me an amount of patronage almost beyond my 
powers of attention. I had given up ail idea of 
anything defînite happening in the way of Fenian 
afiairs, and turned my attention to local politics. 
Hère, of course, my Irish friends were again of 
use. Failing to obtain a seat on the School 
Board, for which I had been nominated, I suc* 
ceeded in getting an appointment on the Board 
of Health. The office was really a sinécure, 
with one hundred dollars a year attached. Not 
content wîth it, I gained the much more lucra* 
tive appointment of Supervisor of Braidwood, 
attached to which was a daily fee of 2^ dollars, 
and travelling allowances when engaged on 
town business. Anybody acquainted wîth the 
American political system, even to a moderate 
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extent, will know how paying such offices can 
be made. 

Meantime I had jolned the Médical Society of 
my State, and assisted in founding the State 
Pharmaceutical Society. My activity did not 
even stop hère, and, in addition, I took a very 
active part in bringing about much-needed légis- 
lation on the question of the practice of medicine. 
In thèse days there was no such thing as a State 
law regulating the practice of medicine or phar- 
macy, and I — let me frankly confess it — ^as much 
for the sake of popularity as anything else, spared 
no pains, even going to the extent of "lobby- 
ing" in Springfield, the State capital, in tlie 
interest of législation on thèse matters, in which 
I was very successfuL 

Little as I imagined it then, events were at this 
time shaping themselves to an end which, fre- 
quéntly attempted, had never yet been wholly 
accomplished by the aspiring leaders of the Irish 
in America. This was the bringing together of 
ail Irishmen at home and abroad into one vast 
and perfect organisation. The hour was coming, 
and with it the men. Bom in comparative poverty 
and insigniiîcance, but under an impressive name, 
the association now being formed, the great Clan- 
na-Gael of the future, was destined to be a power- 
fui, rich, and far-reaching organisation, healthy of 
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limb and strong of hand, fated to leave its heavy 
mark upon the pages of thîs half-century*s hîstory. 
From small begînnings hâve corne great results. 

Away back towards the end of the sixties, there 
came inio existence one of those temporal societies» 
an oflf-shoot of the permanent conspiracy known 
under the name " Knîghts of the Inner Circlc," 
which was joined by many Irish consptrators, 
myself amongst the number. Wîth îts members 
there became associated, in the latterendof 1869* 
some three hundred members of the " Brian Boru" 
Cîrcle of the Fenîan Brotherhood în New York 
City, who, in conséquence of a political quarrel 
over electîoneerîng matters, seceded from theîr 
original body ; and by thèse men, acting in con- 
cert with others under the name of the " United 
Irîshmen," what were really the first camps of the 
Clan-na-Gael were established. 

The V.CJ. (the cypher was arranged on the plan 
of using the alphabetical letters immediately fol- 
lowing those intended to be indicated) had for its 
object the same intention which governed the 
inception and development of ail Irish conspiracy 
in America — ^the freedom of Ireland from English 
control by armed force. It was, however, to 
differ from its predecessors insomuch as, unlike 
them, it was to be of an essentially secret char- 
acten P. R. Walsh of Cleveland, Ohîo, known 
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as " the Father of the Clan," was the apostle of 
this new condition of things, and lie, with others 
of shrewd and far-seeing minds» argued with grea€ 
success, that if one lesson more important than 
another was to be learnt from the past history and 
misérable fiascos of the movement, ît was that no 
possible success could be achieved with a revolu- 
tionary organisation working in the open day. 
The Irish people, reasoned thèse priests of the 
new faith, had not judgment enough to manage 
their schemes for freedom. They revealed their 
secrets to the heads of their Church ; they were 
dictated to by thèse heads ; they feared to obey 
their non-clerical leaders ; and so were thwarted 
the best schemes of the most active workers. A 
revolutionary movement must be secret and un- 
scrupulous, and, to be successful, they could not 
enter on the contest for freedom with the yoke of 
the Church around their neck. 

Language like this reads strangely indeed in 
the light of latter-day révélations, and the know- 
ledge the world now has of Clan-na-Gael priests 
and their work. But at the time it was not without 
its appropriateness and signiBcance. The priests 
at the period of which I write were, neither in 
Ireland nor America, -the priests of thèse sub- 
séquent years. Then, as in those days of old, 
when religion was paramount and priestly control 
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salutary and effective, the ban of the Church was 
not merely a phrase dangerous in sound, it was a 
living dread reality, fearfui in its conséquences in 
the eyes of those who in their lives worked out 
that grand old characteristic of the Irish people, 
faith in their Church and révérence toward its 
rulers. It was reserved for the coming years to 
bring to the view of a startled public a people 
reckless and défiant of priestly control, because of 
the teachings of their athéistic and communistic 
leaders, and the self-surrender of ail their higher 
and priestly functions by those who were con- 
tent to be led by, rather than to lead those whose 
consciences were their charge and their respon- 
sibility. 

XXI. 

The arguments were well put, and what was 
more, they were well timed. They proved suc- 
cessful Everything appeared in favour of the 
new move ; and the re - establishment of the 
Fenian organisation in Great Britain on a more 
compact secret basis, under the title of the /risA 
Repnblican BrotherJiood^ was one of the many 
satisfactory features of the moment Matters, 
however, moved slowly ;•, and, although actually 
established in 1869, it was not until the year 
1873 that the movement became in any way 
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général Then it was that» merging almost ail 
other societies in itself, the Clan/now known as 
tlie V.C. or United Brotherhood, established 
subordinate bodies or ** Camps/* as they were 
calledy almost simultaneously in ail the leading 
centres of the United States. Secrecy was the 
text preached in every direction. Every member 
was bound by the most solemn of oaths to keép 
secret ail knowledge of the order and its pro- 
ceedings which might come to him» under 
penalty of death. A Masonic form of ritual was 
adopted ; grips, passwords, signs, and terrorising 
penalties were decided upon; and ail the pomp 
and circumstance of mystery» so dear to the Irish 
heart and so effective in such a conspiracy, were 
called to the aid of those who now inculcated this 
new doctrine. 

Undoubtedly, there was no secret made 
amongst its members as to the treasonable char- 
acter of the organisation. The officiai printed 
Constitution set forth the truth of the matter in 
no uncertain way. "The object,** ît stated, **îs 
to aid the Irish people in the attainment of the 
complète and absolu te independence of Ireland, 
by the overthrow of English domination : a total 
séparation from that country, and the complète 
severance of ail political connection with it ; the 
establishment of an independent republic on 
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Irish soil, chosen by the free votes of the whole 
Irish people, without distinction of creed or class» 
and the restoration to ail Irishmen of every creed 
and class of their natural privilèges of citizenship 
and equal rights. It shall prépare unceasingly 
for an armed insurrection in Ireland." 

The Ritual and forms of initiation were framed 
entirely upon Masonic précèdent ; and, to the vast 
majority of the members of the Clan, the state- 
ment will corne no doubt as a great surprise that 
the much vaunted secret forms of the Masonic 
order need be secret to them no longer, inas- 
much as that, when being admitted to a Clan- 
na-Gael club, they were going through the same 
forms and cérémonies as attached themselves to 
that great source of mystery and wonderment in 
the eyes of the non-elect, the Masonic Brother- 
hood. I hâve often laughed to myself at the 
surprise shown by some Masons on the occa- 
sion of their initiation to Clan-na-Gael clubs — ^for 
there are Masons in the Clan — ^at being brought 
once more into contact with the familiar pro- 
cédure. One great feature of similarity exists 
between the two cérémonies. In both the candi- 
date is impressed with a deep sensé 1>( awe and 
respect, to learn subsequently that nothing very 
mysterious or wonderful is to corne within his 
knowledg^ Though the effect is the same, how- 
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ever, the causes are very différent. In one case, 
that of the Mason, nothing very strange happens 
or is committed to his secrecy, for the simple 
reason that the practice of brotherly love and 
charlty requires no unusual strain either on his 
powers of wonder or reserve ; while în the other 
the poor coniîding Irishman is simply intended 
to play the part of a dupe, to move and subscribe 
to order, but to be trusted in no single regard, 
until by jobbery or manipulation he works his 
way to the higher ranks of the organisation. 

The candidates for niembership were balloted 
for in the usual club manner, three black balls 
excluding. The successful ones having answered 
différent queries regarding their âge, belief in 
God, &c. &c., were, after being blindfolded and 
shut out from view of their future associâtes, 
brought forward and addressed by the Vice- 
Presîdent of the meeting as follows : — 

"My Friends, — Animated by love, duty, and patriotism, 
you hâve sought affiliation with us. We hâve deemed you 
worthy of our confidence and our friendship. You are now 
within thèse secret walls. The men who surround you hâve 
ail taken the obligations of our Order, and are endeavouring 
to fulfîl its duties. Thèse duties must be cheerfully complied 
wîth, or not at ail undertaken. We are Jsjtinfo (Irishroen) 
banded together for the purpose of freeing Jsfmboe (Ireland) 
and elcvating the position of the Jsjti (Irish) race. The lamp 
of the bitter past plainly points our path, and we believe that 
the iîrst step on the road to freedom is secrecy. Destitute 
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of secrecy, defeat will again cloud our ^brightest hopes ; and, 
believing this, we shall hesitate at no sacrifice to maintain it 
Be prepared, then, to cast aside with us eveiy thought tbat 
may impede the growth of thîs holy feelîng among Jsjtinfo 
(Irishmen); for, once a mernber of thîs Order, you must 
stand by its watchwords of Secrecy, Obédience, and Love. 
With this explanation, I asic you are you willing to proceed ? " 

The answer being satisfactory^ the candidates 
were niext placed opposite the Président, and 
addressed by him as folio ws: — 

" My Friends,-— By your own voluntaiy act you are now 
before us. You hâve learned the nature of the cause in which 
we are engaged — a cause honourable to our roanhood, and 
imposed upon us by every considération of duty and patriotism. 
We would not hâve an unwiUing member amongst us» and we 
give you, even now, the opportunity of withdrawing^ if you to 
désire. Every man hère has taken a solemn and binding oath 
to be faithful to the trust we repose in him. Thîs oath, I 
assure you, îs one which does not conflict with any duty which 
you owe to God, to your country, your neighbour% oryourself. 
It must be taken before you can be admîtted to hght and fd- 
lowship m our Order. With this assurance, and understand- 
îng, as you do, that the object of this organisation is the free- 
dom of Jsfmboe (Ireland), will you submit yourself to our rules 
and régulations and take our obligation without mental réser- 
vation?" 

At the conclusion of the address, the questions 
having been put, and correctly replîêd to, the 
candidate took the oath as follows : — 

** If f ào solemnly and sincerely swear, in the présence 

of Almighty God, that I will labour, while Hfe is left me, to 

H 
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establish and défend a republican form of govcrnment in 
Jsfmboe (Ireland). That I will never reveal the secrets of tbis 
organisation to any person or persons not entitled to know 
them. That I will obey and comply with the Constitution and 
laws of the V.Ci and promptly and faithfuUy exécute ail con- 
stitutional orders coming to me from the proper authority« to 
the best of roy ability. That I will foster a spirit of unity, 
nationality, and brotherly love among the people of Jsfmboe 

(IrelandX 

** I furthermore swear that I do not now belong to any other 
Jsjti sfwpmvujpobsz (Irish revolutionary) society antagonistic to 
this organisation, and that I will not become a member of such 
Society while connected with the V.Cy and, finally, I swear 
that I take this obligation without mental réservation, and that 
any violation hereof is infamous and merits the severest punisb- 
ment So help me God** (Kiss. the boôk.) 

And then, in conclusion, the Président made 
the foUowing remarks : — 

'' The name of this Order is the V.C Its local sub-divisions 
are styled D.'s, and are known by members. This is D. Na 
— . The leading object of the V.C is to co-operate with the 
J.S.C (Irish Republican Brotherhood) in securing the inde- 
pendence of Jsfmboe (Ireland), and the spécial object is to 
secure the union of ail Jsjti Obujpobmjtut (Irish Nationalists). 
As it is essential for the safe and efficient working of our orga- 
nisation to préserve the strictest secrecy in référence to it, you 
will never mention the name of the V.C, or anything connected 
therewith, to any one whom you do not know to be a member 
thereof in good standing. And that we may be more effec- 
tually guarded from exposure, as well as to secure concentration 
of effort, you are prohibited by the suprême authoriQr from 
contributing money to, or otherwise aiding, any other Jsjti 
sfwpmvujpobsz (Irish revolutionary) society. 

** Sbould you désire to secure some worthy person for mem* 
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bership, you will first hâve him proposed hère» and, if elected, 
you may then indircctly and carefully ascertain hts sentiments 
on the subject of secret Jsjti Obujpobm (Irish National) organi- 
sations, and, should his views be favourable^ you might then 
intinute that you believe there is a secret organisation in 
existence working for Jsjti (Irish) liberty ; and, if he appears 
inclined to join it, you may admit that you are a mcmber of it, 
or acquainted with a roember of it, and that you think you can 
secure his admission therein ; but no further information most 
you convey, nor use the name of any person connccted with 
the Order. • . • 

** Finally, my brother, be careful that you do not make an 
improper use of thèse instractions, and let not the cause of 
Jsfmboe (Ireland) or the interests of the V.C suffer through 
any want of prudence, persévérance, and courage on your part 
while travelling onwards on the path to freedom. (Two raps.) 

'' Brothers ! It afibrds me great pleasure to introduce to you 
your new brother." (One rapi) 



XXIL 

Up to the year 1881, when the administration 
of the conspîracy undenvent a change, with which 
I will deal at its proper time, the Clan-na-Gael 
was governed by an executive body (known în 
the cypher as F.C.), presided over by a Chaîrman 
elected by the body at the annual conventions, 
and a Revolutionary Dîrectory known without 
any regard to the cypher by its initial letters R.D. 
This Revolutionary Directory was composed of 
seven men, three of whom were nomînated by the 
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Executive, three by the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood (known as the J.S.C.) ih Ireland, and a 
seventh selected by the six when appointed. The 
Revolutionary Directory was, as its name implies, 
a body dealing directiy with revolutionary matters, 
and it was chiefly characterised by the autocratie 
power possessed by its members^ about whose 
action no detailed information was supplied, and 
against whose proceedings there was, in consé- 
quence, no basis for appeaL The names of ail 
thèse officers were known only to the delegates 
who elected them, and to the Presiding Officer of 
each camp, known as Senior Guardian* 

To the Executive (or F.C) was intrusted, 
amongst other things, the arrangements regard- 
ing the places and dates for holding the biennial 
and annual conventions of the order; and their 
décision in this respect was carefuUy guarded, and 
only at the very last moment communicated to 
the high officiais, in order to prevent any spies or 
agents of the British Government from becoming 
acquainted with their proceedings. The head of 
each subordinate body was informed a week in 
advance of the date and place of the convention ; 
and he was instructed to arrange for the immé- 
diate élection of a delegate from his camp. So 
dose was the secret kept, that the ddegate, if 
other than the presiding officer, did not know till 
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the very hour of hîs starting where he was bound 
for. Like convîcts, the members were known by 
numbers, never by names. Camps (known as 
D/s) were also numbered ; and, în order the better 
to cover their doings from the outside world, each 
camp had a public name by which it was known. 
For instance, my own camp was known as the 
" Emmet Literary Association/* 

During the early years of its existence I was 
not a member of the Clan-na-Gael. Although, 
as I hâve stated, I was one of the " Knights of 
the Inner Circle/' I did not take any prominent 
part în the early days, when the V.C succeéded, 
or rather absorbed it There were reasons for 
my not doing so. My prominence and action in 
the ill-fated Canadian raid had not been altogether 

o 

forgotten, and I was still held responsible, in cer- 
tain minds, for the prématuré undertaking of it. 
Another reason afTecting my action was the difli- 
culty introduced by a clause in the new constitution 
în regard to the question of nationality. This 
clause read as follows : — 

'' AU persons of Irish birth or descent, or of partial Irish 
descent, shall be eligible to membership ; but in cases of 
persons of partial Irish descent, the camps are directed to 
make spécial inquiries in regard to the historj, character, and 
sentiments of the person proposed." 

In view of the whole situation, I determîned 
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that I should live down any ill-feeling which 
might exist regarding my previous exploits, and 
that I should take advantage of the interval thus 
brought about by arranging some plan for my 
élection later» on the ground of my partial Irish 
descent I had, of course, hitherto passed myself 
off as a Frenchman, strongly sympathising with 
Irish affairs, though never laying any claim to 
connection with the country. Now I had to 
change my tactics a little, and so I gradually got 
it put about that my mother — poor lady, she is 
living to-day, and wîU probably . never know till 
she reads this of the liberty I took with her 
birthright — was of Irish descent Of course, as 
the people out there had never seen or heard of 
my mother, and it was quite a common thing for 
French and Irish to intermarry, the déception 
was not likely to be discovered, as indeed it never 
wa& 

There was still yet another reason for my 
being cautions. The most insane and implacable 
enemy of O'Neiirs — ^and through my friendship 
for O'Neill, of myself— Major William M'Williams, 
of old Fenian famé, was now high in the councils 
of the new organisation. In the O'Neill régime^ 
presumably jealous of my position, he had de- 
nounced me as an adventurer, and the ill-feeling 
he had for me had culminated during the sittings 
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of a Fenian congress in an open attack, reported 
in the New York papers as foUows : — 

** The F£NIan Congress and a Fenian Row. 

" The Fenian Congress was in session yesterday. A quorum 
of the Executive Committee appomtedin Chicago was in sesâon 
ail day. They say they intend to commence work as soon 
as they obtain possession of the munitions of war. Major 
M'Williams and Major Le Caron, two of the delegates, had a 
little onset in front of the ^Vhitney House last eve, and blood 
might hâve flowed had it not been for the interférence of 
several delegates." 

The altercation, I may add, on this occasion 
involved the use of revolvers, and created too 
pronounced a feeling between us to allow of my 
ever after expecting anything but the bitterest 
opposition from M 'Williams. To my relief, 
however, M 'Williams eventually got into a per- 
sonal altercation with a fîercer antagonist than 
myself, by whom he was shot in Columbia, S.C, 
being killed on the spot His exit cleared the 
way of the only difficulty which existed at the 
time of his death, and so I considered !t prudent 
to accept the invitation, often extended to me, 
to join the Clan-na-Gad. I joined, and an 
appointment upon the Military Board of the 
organisation quickly foUowed. It must not, 
however, be thought that I had been "out of 
things'* meantime. Not at ail Possessed, as I 
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was, of more than one confiding friend, I secured 
information about everything that took place. 



XXIII. 

Slowly but surely the Clan-na-Gael was gaining 
ground, despite ail the forces arrayed against it 
Trîumphîng over Church opposition, conscientious 
scruple on the score of joining secret societies, 
and the single opposing Revolutionary faction 
still faithful to the memory of Stephens, ît had, 
in 1876, a membership exceeding 11,000» which 
included amongst its leadin;^ names those of 
Alexander Sullivan, John Devoy, O'Donovan 
Rossa, Thomas Clarke Luby, Thomas F. Burke, 
Dr. Carroll, James Reynolds, Frank Agnew, 
Colonel Clingen, Wm. J. Hynes, P. W. Dunne, 
Michael Boland, Denis Feeley, J. J. Breslin, 
Michael Kirwen, and General Millen. 

Thèse were the men who în the after years 
were to be in the front rank of the Clan-na-Gael, 
and by their position and influence to model and 
direct the policy of the organisation. Of them 
and their position at this tîmè I shall now hâve 
some Itttle to sây. 

With Sullivan I hâve already dealt, and hère I 
need only state that, having established himself 
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in Chicago, he had taken to the study of law, in 
which branch of the profession he was now — in 
1876 — ^preparing to practise. He had becn main- 
taining his questionable réputation, for he had 
shot a man in cold blood ; and though twice tried, 
had been successful in escaping the conséquences 
of his act, owing to the employing of that process 
so frequently charged against the Government 
in Ireland — packing the jury. Of Devoy and 
O'Donovan Rossa I hâve also spoken before. 
The former, drîfting to New York, had stnce we 
parted with him been engaged on some two or 
three American papers, and he was now» if I 
remember aright, engaged on the ^ew York 
Herald staff. Rossa, very much to the front for 
the moment, in conséquence of his '* skirmishing ** 
theory, had meantime been living on the proceeds 
of the fund raised for himself and his fellow-exiles 
on their arrivai in 1871, and a spécial subscription 
for himself, which Ford inaugurated in the Irish 
JVor/d. Luby had been a well-known patriot 
since 1865, when, in company with John O'Leary 
and Charles J. Kickham, he had been sentenced 
to a long term of pénal servitude for the part he 
played in Ireland as one of the editors of the 
/ris A People. General Thomas Fras. Burke had 
served with the Confederate Army, and had been 
amongst those who, in J^àfg left America to lead 
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in that most disheartening of fiascos, the Irish 
rising of i Sà^r^s the resuit of his part in which 
he was sentenced to death, but subsequently 
amnestied. 

Dr. William Carroll, one of the principal physî- 
cians in Philadelphia, whose name will appear 
prominently in the future, and who stood one of 
the sponsors for Mr. Parnell on the occasion of his 
arrivai in America, was best known as the ad- 
mirer, friend, and associate of John Mitchell, and 
was himself nothing if not a Revolutionîst James 
Reynolds of New Haven, Conn., whom I first 
1 met in connection with the secret organisation, 

was by profession a gas- and brass-fîtter, and an 
avowed advocate of "extrême" measures. He 
was in fact a member of the Revolutionary Direc- 
tory of this pcriod. Frank Agnew had a Fenian 
record extending as far back as the Senate period 
of the Fenian Brotherhood. Strahgely enough, 
I fîrst came in contact with him when, on an in- 
specting tour, I had occasion to inspect a Fenian 
Company of which he was captain in Chicago. 
He was one of those who arrived too late to be 
of use in connection with the Fenian raid of '7a 
He was now a contractor of some importance in 
Chicago, and a great friend and ally of Sullivan's. 
Of Colonel Clingen I need not say much, save 
that he had been an old Fenian ally of mine in 
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days gone by, and had sat with myself on the 
Military Board during O'NeîH's rigiine. 

or the others I hâve mentioned, Hynes and 
Dunne perhaps deserve tlie most promtnent placé, 
by reason of the part they hâve recently played 
in the Cronin afifatr. Both thèse men» it will 
be remembered, came out as very strong oppo- 
nents of Alexander Sullivan, whom they roundly 
accused of causing Dr. Cronin's death. Hynes 
I knew as far back as 1865, when, as a clerk to 
John O'Neill, he took a very active part in the 
work of the Fenian Brotherhood. Owing to a 
row between O'Neîll and himself, he severed his 
connection with active Fenianism, and obtained 
a clerkship in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington, fînding his way, after a little time, to 
Arkansas. Although returned as a carpet-bag 
Congressman for the State, he failed to prosper, 
and at last he found himself without a dollar in 
Chicago. Hère the first man to help him was 
Alexander Sullivan, against whom he is now 
arrayed. Through Sullivan*s political influence, 
Hynes was engaged as professional jury man at 
a fee of two dollars a day, from which position 
he worked himself forward to that of a prominent 
politician and a well-known member of the bar 
at which he practlses. 

P. W. Dunne proved to be a duplicate of 
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O'Donovan Rossa, in appearance and in many 
other ways, with this one strong exception, that, 
\vhereas Rossa never sacrificed any of his means for 
the good of his countrymen, but rather lived upon 
them in fact, Dunne sacrificed an almost princely 
fortune. In early years he had been a prominent 
distiller (a very lucrative business) in Peoria, 
Illinois ; and he was one of the leading seceders 
from the Stephens wing of the Fenian Brother- 
hood, after the failure of 1865, in which he him- 
self participated, in company with P. J. Meehan, 
edi tor of the Iris A A merican. H e was no w situated 
in Chicago, occupying the position 6f Superinten- 
dent of Streets, and had preceded Sullivan and 
Clingen upon the Executive of the Clan-na-Gael. 
As for the remainder, Boland, once a lieutenant 
in the United States Army, was now a practising 
lawyer in Kentucky, having meantime taken part 
in the '66 raid on Canada. He was' also one of 
the most prominent of Clan-na-Gael officiais, and 
an advocate of extrême measures. Feeley, also 
' an attorney-at-law, had been a mcmber of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in his early days, and 
was now, as of yore, one of the most prominent 
and bloodthîrsty of rebels in the States. Kirwen 
had been Brigadîer-General and Fenian Secretary 
of War during the Canadian raid of 1870, and had 
preserved his Revolutionary record unbroken; 
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while Breslin, chiefly remarkable for the part he 
had played in helping James Stephens to cscape 
from Richmond prison (Ireland) in 1866, now, 
as ever since then, a prominent and avowed 
Revolutionist, was occupying his public life in 
sonie municipal office of an important character, 
while, in secret, playing his part on the Revolu- 
tionary Directory of the Clan-na-Gael. 

One name I hâve left to the last, and that is 
General Millen's. The discredited hero of the 
Jubilee Explosion Scheme of 1887 was at this 
time engaged on the editorial staff of the N€w 
York HeraUL Unlike almost every^one whom 
I hâve named, bis military title was neither of 
Fenian nor of American extraction. He had» 
according to his own account, gained both his mili- 
tary knowledge and his rank when, out in Mexico 
on the part of the New York Herald^ he had 
thrown in his lot with Juarez prior to the over- 
throw of the government of Maximilian and the 
establishment of the First Republic, of which 
Juarez was Président Be the claims to military 
knowledge which he advanced good or bad, they 
were accepted with a certain amount of good faith 
by the Clan leaders; and his usefulness in this 
regard being apprectated, he held a position of 
some importance at this time, being in fact Chair- 
man of the Military Board. 
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XXIV. 

M Y ad vent în the organisation, though gratifying 
to a certain extent, did not satisfy me as fully as 
I wished. I wanted to know everything that took 
place on the innerside of theniovement,and I found 
thati as one of the rank and file, I could really learn 
nothing. Accordîngly, I set my wits to work to 
see how I could accomplish my désire of gaining 
such a position as would give me ail I wanted. 
Very little considération was needed to show me 
that, in a large centre like Chicago, where jealousy 
and ambition governed every motive, it would be 
impossible for a new-comer to get to the front, and 
so I decided to work out my designs in a smaller 
and more unimportant place, where internai dis- 
sensions would find little if any home. It will 
be remembered that Braidwood was the place 
where I had my drug-store, and where I had had 
strong évidence of my popularity in my élection 
as Supervisor by a majority of 103 over my 
opponents. In the end, therefore, I determined 
to establish a camp in Braidwood, and with the 
assistance of the officiai organiser, a most promis* 
îng "camp" was got together, to the Senior 
Guardianship or Presidency of which I was 
unanimously elected. Sullivan unconsciously 
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assisted me in my design. It was through his in- 
fluence, though at my suggestion» that the officiai 
organiser was sent down in the first instance. 

Having once obtained the position, I spared 
neither pains nor money to make myself secure 
in it. My status and extensive practice as a 
doctor permitted of my playing the râle of the 
generous patriot, and there was no subscription 
list on which my name did not figure in some 
capacity as the patriotic, political, charitable» or 
religious friend. The latter was not by any 
means the most infrequent, for religion of a 
certain type plays a very large part in Irish 
politics. Where money and the other arts fatled, 
then I took to diplomacy. Year in, year out, I 
continued président of my camp, though always 
at élection time asking to be allowed to retire in 
favour of some better and more deserving brother. 
Of course it was simply a case of ^'swearing I 
would ne'er consent, consenting/' 

I was too useful to my brothers of " Camp 463," 
now 204, to allow of theîr permitting me to retire 
to the ranks. If no other reason but the question 
of money came in, then this of itseh' alone would 
hâve been sufficient. When a delegate had to 
be despatched to conventions or gatherings else- 
where, none were more ready to start than I, 
while — more important still for the patriots*— my 
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bills for expenses» instead of being of the large 
and unjustiBable character usually associated with 
such proceedings, could only be got from me under 
protesta and with every manifestation of désire to 
save them outlay. Of course, this travelling about 
from centre to centre, this mixing with many men 
from many points, and the opportunities thus 
afforded for gaining information and opening 
up new sources of supply, admirably suited my 
purpose ; and by taking advantage of the varied 
openings given me, I was enabled to extend my 
usefulness as a Secret Service agent to a very 
appréciable extent 

Matters, indeed, were satîsfactorily situated for 
me at every point As Senior Guardian of the 
Braidwood camp, I was in receipt of every docu- 
ment issued from head-quarters» and through me 
many of thèse found theîr way to Mr. Anderson on 
the English side of the water. My work in con- 
nection with thèse documents taxed ail my powers 
of resource; and had it not been for the popular and 
trusted position which I held, I could hâve accom- 
plished very little in regard to them. A stringent 
régulation of the Executive required that ail docu* 
ments— when not retumed to head-quarters, as 
many had to be — should be bumed in view of 
the camp, in order that the most perfect secrecy 
should be secured. It was» of course, impossible 
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for me to retain the originals of those which had 
to be returned, and of them I could only keep 
copies. With those requiring destruction in the 
présence of my camp, I was enabled to act 
differently. Always prepared for the emergency, 
I was, by a sleight-of-hand^ performance, enabled 
to substitute old and unimportant documents for 
those which really should hâve been burnt, and 
to retain in my possession, and subsequently 
transmit to England, the originals of ail the most 
important I was, of course, shaking hands with 
danger and dîscovery at every turn, and yet so 
marvellous was my success that I not only escaped 
betrayal, but that which would undoubtedly hâve 
led to it, namely, suspicion. 

To this end, I was much assisted by the con- 
fidence reposed in me by my fellow-officials. the 
Junior Guardians, who exhibited their trust to the 
extent of giving me possession of their keys of the 
strong-box, of which they held possession during 
their period of office* This contained ail the 
papers of the camp ; and with a view to its safety, 
one key was given to the Senior Guardian, and 
the other to the Junior Guardian, the locks being 
différent in construction, so that the box could 
only be opened by the concurrence of both 
officiais. Had I not been able to obtain the 

confidence of my Junior Guardians to the extent 

I 
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of possessing their keys, I could never hâve 
brought my designs to such a successful issue. 
Strangely enough, when 1 appeared in the witness- 
box at the Commission — for I was even then 
Senior Guardian of my Clan-na-Gael camp — 
I had both keys of our strong-box in my pos- 
session, which I jokingly oifered to Mr. Houston 
as a mémento of our strange and uniooked-for 
meeting. 

XXV. 

Meantime» events had been developîng them- 
selves in a strange and uniooked - for way. 
O'Donovan Rossa — speaking to the Irîsh în 
America through the columns of the /risA World 
— had advocated the establishment of a Skir* 
mishing Fund în the following style : — 

'' Five thousand dollars will hâve to be collected before the 
campaign can be staited. England will not know how or 
where she is to be struck. A successful stroke or any stroke 
that will do her 500,000 dollars' worth of damage will bring us 
funds enough to carry on the work ; and by workîng on înces- 
santly and persistently, the patient dirt and powder shock will 
bring out enough perhaps to carry on the war.** 

In the same issue of the Irtsh JVor/d, Patrick 
Ford, in the course of a commendatory article» 
said — 
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" \Vhat will this irregular warfare of our Irish Skinnishers 
efiect ? It will do this much. It will harass and annoy Eng- 
land. It will help to create her difficulty and hasten our <^por- 
tunity. It will not only annoy England, but it will hush her 
toa This is what we look for from the Skinnishers. One : Vj 

hundred dollars expended on skirmishing may cause to Eng- 
land a loss of ioo,ooO|Ooo dollars. That would be a damaging 
blow to the enemy ; and what is to prevent the dealing one of 
three or four such blows evezy year ? * 



Hère I shall drop Rossa and his Skirmishing 
Fund for the moment, to say a few words about 
Ford* The opportunity seems a favourable one 
for dealing with a man whose name has been so 
prominent of late years» and clearing up a few of 
the many misconceptions which appear to exist 
regarding him. Like 0*Donovan Rossa, his 
coUeague at this time in skirmishing matters» 
Ford's position in Irish revolutionary aflfairs has 
been quite misunderstood in British quarters 
outside the Pamellite party. As a matter of 
fact Ford is not, and never has been, a member 
of the Clan-na-Gael. True it is that he was a 
member of the old Fenian organisations which 
preceded it — ^as, for instance, the Irish Confede* 
ration, but in the membership of the last and 
most powerful of ail the branches of the Irish- 
American conspiracy, the editor of the IrisA 
World has had no place. The secret of his 
position and influence lies in his papen This^ 
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froni tlie very moment of its start» has been a 
pronounced success, reaching a high-water mark 
of influence and circulation, which threw the puny 
efforts of its competitors completely into the 
shade. The paper came into existence at the 
proper moment for itself; it was well edited» 
well printed, and splendidiy equipped with news 
from every quarter, and on every point It 
caught the public fancy and ** went '* amazingly. 
Ford, originally a printer and a man of no mean 
attainment, gathered round him a staff of equally 
clever writers, established correspondents at every 
important centre, and workîng at very high pres- 
sure, was on the point of failing on several occa- 
sions, only to escape through the assistance of 
friends, politicians, or capitallsts, willing to oblige 
for. certain considérations. Indeed, if I am not 
very much in error, matters are not in the most 
favourable way for the paper at this very time. 

Patrick Ford, according to Michael Davitt, is 
a most worthy disciple of the Christian principles, 
and a man whose life would serve as a model for 
very many of those who criticise this dynamite 
advocate's character in no enthusiastic vein. 
Speaking of the man simply " on the view " as 
the American phrase has it, Davitt's observa- 
tions are not so far-fetched as they would appear 
to be at the first blush. In appearance and 
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manner, the editor of the IrisA World îs quite 
the opposite of the man you would figure to 
yourself after reading his dynamite appeals and 
exordiums in his own journal Quiet and unob- 
trusive alike in look and speech, he is as mild 
a mannered man as ever scuttled a ship. Of 
médium height, spare of build and spare of feature, 
without any ferocity whatever marking the outer 
man, he gives the observer the idea of being a 
quiet, sedate, and rather retiring business person. 
Although a vigorous and effective writer, he is 
not remarkable for his platform utterances, and 
while a good talker, is by no means an oraton 

Associated with Patrick Ford in his connection 
with Irish- American affairs hâve been his brother 
Augustine and his nephew Austin. Augustine, 
whose name comes into prominence with Rossa 
in the Skirmishing Fund affair, was the publisher, 
as distinct from the editor, of the Irish World; 
while Austin, then a young fellow, was afterwards 
to become a member of the Clan-na-Gael, and to 
serve as the médium of communication between 
the leaders of the Revolutionary organisation and 
his uncle, the editor of what was undoubtedly, 
though unofficially, their mouthpiece, the Irish 
World. There were many reasons for an 
alliance, unofHcial though it might be, existing 
between the Irish World and those charged with 
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the conduct of the vast secret conspiracy known 
to the initiated as the V.C For what the IrisA 
World, wîth îts extended popularity» îts great in- 
fluence, and its enormous circulation^ championed 
in public, the Clan-na-Gael worked for in private. 
Ford and bis fellow-workers, in a différent path, 
understood each other full well ; and when, within 
a year after the establishment of the Skirmishing 
Fund, it became désirable that the Clan-na-Gael 
should take charge of it, there was no more ardent 
advocate of the change than he. And as in the 
early, so în the later years. When the new 
departure came to the front, Ford and his Clan- 
na-Gael friends were of the same mind as to its 
importance, and tlie necessity for supporting it 
When dynamite came to be the order ôf the day, 
he was its loud-tongued apôstle ; and when, later 
still, "martyrs*' like Brady and Curley sufïered in 
Ireland the just conséquences of their fîendish 
part in the Phœnix Park murders, the editor of 
the Irish World was iîrst to fîll the gap with a 
fund on behalf of theIr familles, excluding from its 
beneHts ail connected with those who had had 
the good sensé, though bad patriotism, to plead 
**guilty " to their part în the fell transaction. 
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XXVI. 

To return, however, to Rossa and his Skirmish- 
ing Fund. As a. prominent Fenian of ** the old 
guard/' and a member of the Clan-na-Gael, Rossa's 
influence» backed up by Ford's advocacy, suc- 
ceeded in getting together no less than 23,350 
dollars by the I4th March foUowing the issue of 
the appeal — in something less than twelve months 
in fact Although» however, this large sum had 
been accumulating during this period, and portions 
of it had been ready at différent times for use if 
required, no skirmishing or pretence at skirmish- 
ing had taken place, and some litde dissatisfaction 
commenced to manifest itself at the non-fruition 
of the many promises which had been held out of 
**hurting England." There thcn occurred the 
transfer of the fund to the Clan-na-Gael under 
very mysterious circumstances, which hâve never 
been thoroughiy explained or understood. The 
nearest approach to an explanation wâs afTorded 
by a communication from Rossa, which appeared 
in the IrîsA JVor/d o( the 2ist April 1877, which, 
I think, I cannot do better than quote hère. 

" When I staned this Skinnishing Fund, the council-men of 
the iwo Irish revolutîonaiy societîes in America — the Fenian 
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Brotherhood and the Clan-na-Gael — ^took it into their heads 
that I was going to interfère with the regular revolutîonary 
worky that I was going to play the deuce with everything, and 
they gave me no friendly help. I hâve been doing ail I could 
to convince them that I am not the very desperate character I 
was in prison or ont of prison ; and some six months ago, being 
telegraphed to visit a convention of one of those societies, I 
went there. I there proposed to receive into the trusteeship 
and Executive Coundl of the Skirmishing Fund one or two of 
their body, provided that the one or two meant skirmishing 
work such as was laid down in our programme. This proposi- 
tion of mine was accepted, and ail passed ofT harmoniously. 



'*Here is how things stand now: — Mr. James J. Clancy, 
who acted as treasurer of the ftmd, got married a few weeks 
ago and ceased his connection with the Irish World. Then 
Austin Ford wrote me (on i4th March) the following note : — 

** ' I told you that, at a certain Irish convention, I had con- 
sented to admit to the trusteeship of the fund some members 
of their body. They gave me several names to sélect from; 
and looking about for men who meant work, I took the names 
of John J. Breslin, who rescued the Australian prisoners, and 
who was the principal actor in the rescue of James Stephens 
in 1865 ; of Doctor William Carroll, of Philadelphia, who left 
his professional business (and being a particular friend of John 
Mitchell), came to New York when Mitchell was going to Ire- 
land two years ago, went on board the steamer to see him ofT, 
went on the steamer with him to Ireland, having no other idea 
in his head but to take care of him. The other name I took 
was that of James Reynolds of Newhaven, Connecticut He 
is the man in whose name the Catalpa was registered, and he 
mortgaged his property to ndse $4000, when it was needed at 
a crisis in connection with the expeditioa Now Mr. Gancy 
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and Mr. Ford hâve resigned, I hâve in connection with thèse 
three men I hâve mentioned taken into the tnisteeship John 
Devoy, Thomas Clarke Luby» and Thomas Francis Bourke.* 
• •••••• 

^ Last night Thomas Clarke Luby went to Washington, cany^ 
ing with him 917,500 in American bonds endorsed by me^ 
to hâve them transferred for safe keeping to the names of 
Dr. Carroll, Thomas C Luby» John Devoyf Tom Bourke» 
John Breslin, and James Reynolds. • • • John O^Mahony 
died. It was deemed weU to send his remains to Ireland 
There was no money to bear the expenses. I thought I might 
trespass on the skirmishing money. I consulted Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Clancy about a loan. They said it coold be legiti- 
mately looked upon as within the pale of our woik, and they 
paid me $2030 to defray the expenses. The Clan-na-Gael 
and the Fenian Broiherhood hâve promised to refund the 
money.* 

No secret was made of the connection whidi 
now existed between the ''trustées*' and the 
''fund/* for a public address was issued ''to the 
Irish people in the United States/* and published 
in the Irts/i World of the 2ist April, containing 
the foUowing passages : — 

*'But since the < skirmishing' project was first announced, 
circumstances bave greatly altered. • . • Old Europe is 
threatened with a gênerai convulsion. War on the most 
tremendous scale cannot much longer be staved off by ail the 
artifices and subtleties of ail the diplomatists in the worU. 
Russia and Turkey are equally resolute to fight the inévitable 
fight. . • • The rest of the Great Powers of Europe wiU be 
drawn by an irrésistible force into the arena. Engluid, above 
ail, whether she likes it or not, must draw her sword once more 
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or meanly confess herself a third-class power. She is too 
proud of the part to yield her high place without a blow. She 
must.fîrst be beaten to her knees. 

*' England's difficulty then has ail but corne ; in other 
words, 'Ireland's opportunîty.' Is Ireland prepared to seize 
that opportunîty? • • . 

*'In view of the altered circumstances of the time^ *big 
with fate to us and ours/ we propose to enlarge the basis of 
the * Skinnishing Fund/ esublished by Rossa, and of the 
plans it was intended to further. We propose forthwith to 
create a 'Spécial National Fund' to aid the work of Ireland's 
deliverance. 

''Action, some may think, has been postponed too long. 
Be this as it may, we are determined to lose as little furthei" 
time as possible ère we fumish our countrymen with practical 
results of our work. But a blow roust be followed up by blows. 
Unhesitatingly then" (they ask for) "the means to do what may 
give heart and inspiration to our brothers at home, and prépare 
the way for the last grand struggle. 

..." We sl\all only add that it is plain that * the 
Home Rule Agitation' has signally failed to satisfy the yeam- 
ings of the Irish people. The O'Mahony funeral démonstration, 
with its deep heroic significance, has exercised the vain mis- 
leading phantom. Every true Irishman in Ireland (and shall 
we not say in America too ?) once more believes in the old 
creed of our gallant fathers — that the sole way to free or 
regenerate Ireland is by total séparation from England ; and 
that total séparation can only be achieved by desperate sacri- 
fices, daring enterprises, and the strong hand. 

"John J. Bresun, 

"Thomas Clarke Luby, 

"John Devoy, 

"Thomas Francis Bourke» 

"Jer. O'Donovan Rossa, 

"Wm. Carroll, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

'f James Reynolds, New Haven, Conn." 



t 



New York. 
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The names of the trustées will, of course, be 
familiar, as being amongst those regarding whom 
I gave some détails some few pages back, and 
who were ail remarkable for their past Fenian 
records and présent prominence in the Clan-na- 
Gael ranks. 

XXVII. 

While the Skirmishing Fund and its custodians 
were engaging public attention in this way, the 
secret work of the organisation was by no means 
being neglected. The ordînary work of shipping 
arms to Ireland, and communicating with the 
sister society as regards members, organisation, 
&c., was conducted with regularity and précision ; 
while opérations of an extraordinary character 
were indulged in as opportunity ofïered. Amongst 
thèse latter must be classed the negotiations, 
commenced about this time, for an alliance 
between the Revolutionary party in America and 
the Russian Government. Wild and_absurd as 
the idea may at first appear, it is nevertheless an 
undoubted fact that thèse negotiations were not 
alone started in sober earnest, but they were in 
the end iînally completed and developed to the 
stage of a regular diplomatie compact at head- 
quarters in Russia. As is well known, the rela- 
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tions between England and Russia were for some 
three or four years prevîous to 1880 of a dîs- 
tinctly strained character, and war at many times 
appeared imminent Filled with the idea that 
war would actually take place, the Clan-na-Gael 
Executive caused overtures to be made to the 
représentative of the Russian Government, pro- 
posing that they in America should fit out priva- 
teers which, sailing with letters of marque from 
Russia, should worry English vessels and assist 
in every way possible in furthering the designs 
of Russia, in return for which Russia should 
pledge assistance to the Irish in their attempt 
to wrest Ireland from English domination. 

The matter assumed the proportions of a really 
serions proposai, and Dn William CarroU, of 
Philadelphia, about whom I hâve already spoken, 
and who was one of the trustées of the Skirmish- 
ing Fund, as well as Chairman of the Executive 
Body of the Clan-na-Gael, was delegated by the 
Executive to represent their interests in the 
negotiation. Dr. CarroU, through the assistance 
of Senator Jones of Florida, was placed in com- 
munication with the Russian minister at Washing- 
ton, and to this gentleman the Clan-na-Gael 
ambassador represented that some millionaires — 
the names of two were mentioned — were pre- 
pared to subsidise the undertaking, and that 
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several points had been fîxed upon for fîtting out 
tlie privateers, San Francisco beîng notably one 
of them. So satisfactorily did the negotia- 
lions progress for the Clan-na-Gael people» that 
in a few months Dr. CarroU left America for 
the Russian capital, where» it was subsequently 
reported in an officiai way, the treaty between 
the Russian Government and the Revolutionary 
organisation was formally ratified. 

It was a signifîcant fact that shortly after this 
the Russian minister at Washington was re- 
called. The report in the officiai ranks of the 
Clan-na-Gael was that the proceeding was the 
resuit of an action taken by the British Govern- 
ment in conséquence of what had occurred. Of 
course, regarding this view of the occurrence, as 
far as I can speak, there was neither definite in- 
formation nor proof. 

This was but one of the many wild schemes 
indulged in at this period. Another had to do 
with the manufacture of a submarine torpedo- 
boat» with which it was intended to inflict terrifie 
damage on the British navy under water. After 
one failure» the boat was actually built at the 
shipyard on the Jersey side of the North River 
at a cost of some 37,000 dollars ; but nothing ever 
came of it, for it was apparently completed only 
to be towed to New Haven, where it lay, and 
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where» for aught I know, it may be rotting at the 
présent day. Its principal use, as far as I could 
make out, was in supplying a certain number of 
patriots, charged with the control of its construc- 
tion, some five dollars a day each as récognition 
for their invaluable services. 

On the other plots and schemes I can only 
touch in the lightest possible way. They in- 
cluded the assassination of Queen Victoria, the 
kidnapping of the Prince of Wales or Prince 
Arthur, an attack on Portland Prison, with the 
rescue of Michael Davitt therefrom, and a hundred 
and one odd schemes in which Dhuleep Singh, 
General CarroU Thevîs, Aylward, and other 
soldiers of fortune or discontent ail fîgured. 



XXVIII. 

TiiE month of September '78 was remarkable for 
the arrivai in America of Michael Davitt He 
had been released from Portland Prison on ticket- 
of-leave several months previously, and having 
travelled through Ireland in the meantime, now 
came to the States with the ostensible object of 
lecturing. This first visit of his difiered from the 
second one paid in 1880 by reason of the change 
which his opinions underwent in the interval. 
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When in September 1878 Davitt landed in 
America to be met by Devoy and others, and 
welcomed in an effusive address, he took pains, 
in replying, to state he was still faithful to the 
principles of his youth, for which he had suflered 
imprisonmenty and that the dungeon had not 
changed his political convictions in the least 
Apparently not, for during his visit Davitt put 
in an appearance at several Clan-na-Gael camps, 
and took part in their proceedings as a duly 
accredited brother and représentative. Contact 
with Devoy, however, and with the théories on 
the subject of the " New Departure," to which 
Devoy at this time was giving prominence, must 
hâve changed Davitt^s views somewhat, for référ- 
ences to past principles, life-long convictions, &c., 
soon made way for pleasant pictures and pro- 
phecies of the development known as the " New 
Departure," which was at last to bring the Irish 
political plotter within sight of his Mecca. 

There is no need for me at this late day to 
deal at any great length with what^has since 
been known as the " New Departure." It proved 
to be nothing more or less than the scheme which 
found its development and outcome in the Pamel- 
lite movement, viz., the bringing together the two 
forces of Irish discontent — ^the Constitutional and 
the Revolutionary sections — and, while allying 
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them for stratégie and fînancial purposes, yet so 
arranging the compact that each was allowed to 
work in its own way for the accomplishment of 
the object which ail had in view — the repeal of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The exact terms of the treaty or alliance pro- 
posed by the American Fenians, after consultation 
with Davitt, were set forth in a cable sent to Mr. 
Pamell by Devoy and some of his fellow-trus- 
tees of the Skirmishing Fund in the month of 
October 1878, at a time indeed while Davitt was 
still in the country. As the cable has a historic 
interest^ I will quote it in full hère : — 

'-The Nationalists hère will support you on the following 
conditions: — 

*' First» abandonment of the fédéral demand, and substitu- 
tion of a gênerai déclaration in favour of self-government 

** Second, vigorous agitation of the Land Question on the 
basis of a peasant proprietary, while accepting concessions 
tending to abolish arbitrary évictions. 

'^Thirdy exclusion of ail sectarian issues from the platform. 

^ Fourth, Irish members to vote together on ail impérial and 
home questions, adopt an aggressive policy, and energetically 
resist coercive législation. 

*'Fifth, advocacy of ail struggling nationalities in the British 
Empire and elsewbere." 

Following up this proposai, to which, by the 
way, no direct public reply was ever given, there 
appeared in the press letters from John Devoy; 
advocating the new move in arguments which I 
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think I can best summartse by using the follow- 
ing extracts from onc of hîs epistles : — 

** The question whether the advanced Irish National party 
— the party of séparation — should continue the poliqr of isola- 
tî :n from the public life of the country^^which was inaugurated 
some twenty years ago by James Stephens and bis associâtes^ 
or retum to older methods — ^meihods as old at least as the 
days of the United Irîshman — b agitating the minds of Irish 
Nationalists on both sides of the Atlantic just now ; and cer* 
tainly no similar incident has arouscd such wide discussion in 
Ireland for many a day as the publication of the views of the 
exiled Nationalists résident in New York on the subject 

^ The object aimed at by the Irish National party — ^the re» 
covery of Ireland*s national independence^ and the severance 
of ail political connection with England — is one that would 
requiie the utmost efforts and the grcatest sacrifices on the part 
of the whole Irish people. • . . I am not one of those who 
despair of Ireland*s freedom, and am as much in favoor of con- 
tinuing the struggle to-day as some of those who talk loudest 
against constitutional agitatioa I am convinced that the whole 
Irish people can be enlisted in an effort to free their native 
land, and that they hâve withîn themselves the power to over- 
corne ail obstacles in their way. . • • I am aiso convinced 
that one section of the people alone can never win mdepend- 
ence ; and no political party, no matter how devoted or deter> 
mined, can ever win the support of the whole people if they 
never come before the public, and take no part in the every- 
day life of the country. I bave often said it before, and I repeat 
it now again, that a mère conspiracy wiO never free Ireland. ^: I 
am not arguing against conspiracy, but only pointing out die 
necessity of Irish Nationalists taking whatever public action 
for the advancement of the National cause they may find 
within their reach, such action as will place the aims and 
objects of the NaUonal party in a more (avourable light befoie 
the world, and help to win the support of the Irish people.* 
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XXIX. 

While the bail was thus rolling in this way, 
Davitt completed his tour in America, and returned 
to Ireland to résume his work there. He did not 
return alone, however, for in his wake there 
travelled his new coUeague, Devoy, who, journey- 
ing as one of the secret agents of the Clan-na- 
Gael, went to Ireland to inspect and report on 
the condition of the Revolutionary organisa- 
tion there to the V.C Convention, to be held 
in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in July 1879. 
Associated with Devoy in this work of inspection 
was General Milieu, acting in the capacity of 
military envoy. Devoy, while in Ireland, made 
good use of his time. While he organised the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood in their secret 
meetings, he openly advocated the proposed 
alliance with ail his might and main. In Ireland, 
however, as the report which he afterwards made 
to the Clan-na-Gael showed, the Fenians were 
not so ripe as his colleagues in America for giving 
up, even temporarily, their secret methods for 
constitutional agitation; and the work which he 
was to accomplish was not destined to bear too 
early fruit 
As the report which Devoy presented of the 
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visit thus made gave an interesting account of 
how matters stood in Fenian circles there at this 
period, I gîvc a few extracts. They are important 
as showing the condition of the Revolutionary 
forces, which gave Mr. Pamell so much trouble a 
year or two later, when, through me, he appealed 
to Devoy to corne over and cripple the opposition 
he was recei ving from this quarter ;-^ 

** Thxet of the best organiied counties — Dublini Louth, and 
Wexford^seceded from the S.C (Suprême Council or Execu- 
tive of the Irish Republican Brotherhood), «nd believing the 
statementfl^ so often repeatedi that the American organisation 
supported Mr. Stephens» transferred their allegiance to that 
gentlemaiL There still remained with the S.C (Suprême 
CouncilX Ul^ter, Connaught, Munster, a portion of Leinster, 
Scotbnd, and South of England ; but the work in thèse distrîctt 
was almost paralysed, and the^attention of the men dîstracted 
by repeated visita and communications of a conflicting nature 
from contending factions, who ail daimed to be *working for 
Ireland.' The numbers stood at this time (1878) as follows : — 
About 19,000 men stood by the SLC, some 3000 acted independ- 
ently in the North of England» and not more than 1500^ diiefly 
in Leinster, followed Mr. Stephens, No real work could be 
done ; it was a struggle for existence, and ulttmately the majority 
prevailed. When your former envoy arrivcd in Ireland, this 
was the state of things he found existing. As you hâve beeo 
informed, he succeeded, with the help of another member of 
the V.C residing in Ireland, in first gaining over the Leinster 
men to the S.C9 by telling thcm the real truth about the state 
of things in 



** A reorganisation of the S.C satisfactory to ail parties con- 
imed was then effected, and i^n efficient secretary dected, 
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who bas since then rendered invaluable service in repairing the 
damage done during the short period of turrooil and conten- 
tion. Some years before the oiganisation had been a compact 
body of over 40,000 men, acting under its elected council, and 
making commendable eflToits to arm its members in spite of the 
most discouraging difficulties. At the beginning of last year, 
after the S.C had triumphed over the difficulties above men- 
tioned» it was reduced to about 24,000 men, the confidence of 
many of its members greatly shaken, and much of the material 
accumulated during past years badly damaged through neglect 
or entirely lost 

** It was deemed better to endeavour to weld into a solid 
mass the united fragments than to increase its size by the 
addition of new members. Some mistakes were made, but» 
upon the whole, the action of the S.C seemed to me judidous 
and sttft. Some 17,000 dollars had been sent by the F.C 
(10,000 dollars came from the National Fund for arms) for the 
purpose of introdudng arms into the country ; but it was left in 
the hands of the R. D. until my arrivai, in the belief that the 
machineiy of the movement had undergone too great a strain 
to be able to bear much pressure, and the hands of the S.C 
were too full with the work of restoration to allow them to 
undertake any more. The organisation was just beginning to 
breathe a little fireely, and to feel that it was again a solid living 
body, whèn I arrived to confer with the S.C as to the best 
means to infuse new life and vigour into it 

• • • • • • • 

"1 began with Tipperary, Umerick, and Clare, and con- 
tinued my tour till I had a fair idea of the condition of the 
organisation in ail of the seven provinces. . • • Besidescountyand 
circle meetings, I attended provindal conventions in Munster, 
Ulster, Connaught, North of England, and South of England, 
and local district meetings in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Derry, 
Ennis, Glasgow, Dundalk, and other towns. 

** When Ldnster and Munster shall bave been thoroughly 
leor^^a^isçd, whicb wiU take some time, I hope to see 50,000 
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good inemben in Ireland alone, antl I should not care to see 
many more. In Ulster, Connaught, Tipperaryi and Clare ihe 
great bulk of the men are tmall farmers or farmere' sons» and» 
on the whole, there is a much better représentation than in '65. 
I am gbd to be able to report also the présence in the organi- 
sation, and in positions of trust, of a lew of the smaller landed 
gentry, a few professional men, and a large sprinkling of com- 
fortable business men.* 

Nothing calls for further attention in connection 
with this visit of Devoy and Millen to Ireland, 
beyond the fact that the expenses of it were de- 
frayed out of a sum of 10,000 dollars taken from 
the Skirmishing Fund for the purpose. Nor need 
I speak in any détail of the proceedings of the 
Wilkesbarre Convention to which the delegates 
reported. There was no incident connected 
therewith which calls for any spécial mention, as 
particularly aflfecting events at this period. 



XXX. 

Tmough lacking officiai récognition and support, 
the scheme of the " New Departure " was créât- 
î>^g A good deal of enthusiasm throughout the 
ranks of the Gaels; and the reports which con- 
tinued to corne from Ireland as to the condition 
of the Land Question kept the matter fully alive. 
The arrivai, too^ of Mn Parnell in New York in 
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the month of January 1880 gave a fresh impetus 
to the whole thing. And whatever doubt had 
heretofore existed as to the possibility of working 
the new move, and making it subservient to the 
requirements of the Revolutionary organisation, 
took immédiate flight after a week*s expérience 
of Mr. Parnell in America. In the view of the 
conspirators scattered throughout the States, Mr. 
Parnell had given himself over, body and souI, to 
the chiefs of the Clan-na-Gael. At every point, 
under every circumstance, without a single excep- 
tion, well-known and trusted men of the secret 
councils were by his side and at his elbow, push- 
ing him forward into prominence hère, bespeaking 
a welcome for him there, and answering for his 
thorough fealty to the grand old cause at ail 
manner of times. Nor did his own utterances 
leave any room for question. Brimful of référ- 
ences of deep meaning, and constantly lit up with 
the flashing of bayonets and rattling of musketry, 
his speeches breathed the sounds of war and the 
policy of the hill-side in every note, till men 
listening to his accents thought that at last the 
hour and the man had corne. Poor fools 1 They 
knew not that his enthusiasm was the enthusiàsm 
of the dollar, or its équivalent in Hnglish coin 
when totted up to ;^40,ooo, and his only weapon 
the House of Gommons liel 
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Mr. PamelFs efforts in America to coUect funds 
for the famine-stricken Irish — this was the osten- 
sible object of his visit — ^were eut short by the 
gênerai élection which took place in Ireland in 
the spring of 1 880» and he left hurriedly, but not 
before he had laid the foundations of the Land 
League, and played into the hands of the secret 
conspirators by giving them a very leading share 
in its control. Exit therefore Mr Pamell to give 
way to Michael Davitt, and enter Mr. Davitt once 
more on the American stage in quite a new râU. 
Flushed with the triumphs of his récent proceed- 
ings in Ireland in the establishment of the Land 
League organisation, and the position he had 
suddenly sprung into, he now came out as a 
Constitutionalist pure and simple, There were 
no more visits to Clan-na-Gael camps, for the time 
at least Ail was open and above board. He 
had his fad ; that fad was the Land League ; and 
his fad was to win in the political race, hands 
down. No matter where he went, it was the 
same story. Travelling Braidwopd-way in order 
to lecture in my district, he spent three days in 
my Company, part of which time he was my guest; 
and fell ill on my hands» when I honestly and 
successfuUy ministered to his need$. In our 
intercourse at this period we had many talks over 
the situation, and with me as with everybody else^ 
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he could only speak of the new movement At 
his requesty I told him the whole story of the 
second Canadian raid; and so great was his 
enthusiasm in his new râ/^, that he seized upon 
the fiasco I related as yet another proof for me 
of the utter impossibility of doing anything in the 
way of active opérations. Amused and interested, 
I watched the dark determined face glowing with 
h'ght and enthusiasm, and wondered within me 
how long this born conspirator would be content 
to walk in the trammels of a truly constitutional 
path. The opportunity, however» was too good 
to be neglected» and I improved it by getting 
some very useful information unawares from my 
patient and guest 

I was quite au couraftt with Land League 
matters, for as an officiai of the Clan-na-Gael I 
had been instructed to develop the movement in 
my district, which I accordingly did, following the 
usual practice of enrolling my coUeagues of the 
Clan-na-Gàel as members of the League Branch, 
and thus keeping the control in our own hands. 
At public meetings held in favoûr of the open 
movement — it will be noted I speak of the Land 
League as the '' open/' and the Clan-na-Gael as 
the "secret** movement — I frequently presided, 
and when the occasion arose, introduced Davitt 
and Devoy. 
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XXXI. 

So matters progressed and developed^ the only 
important incident of the interval being the dis- 
covery that James J, O'KelIy, late M. P. for 
Roscommon, after being despatched by the 
Revolutionary Directory of the Clan-na-Gael to 
England with moneys to attend to the shipping 
of arms to Ireland, had thrown in his lot with the 
advocates of the New Departure in Ireland, and 
been returned to Parliament with the funds placed 
at his disposai by the Revolutionary chiefs in 
New York. This, of course, was not the only 
occasion on which the moneys subscribed for 
blowing up England went to subsidise the New 
Departure. Davitt and Devoy had both drawn 
upon them to a large extent, though Davitt con- 
scientiously paid every farthing of his share back 
in 1882. 

In the month of November 1880, John Devoy 
issued a very peculiar circular to the Senior 
Guardians of the V.C., or CIan*na-Gae1 camps, 
which was remarkable as showing how loyal after 
ail this author of the New Departure was to 
the methods of revolutionary work, and how he 
regarded the Land League but as the stepping- 
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stone to more décisive things. This is how he 
put the matter : — 

P.O. Box 4, 479l 

Kbw York, Nêvemhcr i» xS&x 

'' Dear Sir and Brother, — I propose to give a course of 
lectures this winter on the subject of ''The Irish National 
Cause and the Présent Crisis,** with a view to stirring up our 
people hère and increasing the resources of the National ^ 
movenient I will stipulate beforehand that the proceeds 
shall either go to the Revolutionaiy Fund of the V.C. or to 
the National Fund, so that we may be better prepared to meet 
any eroergency that may be forced upon us by England. 
While believing that ail our efforts should be directed to 
restraining the people in Ireland from any prématuré insur* 
rectionary movement, I think the excitement at home should 
be utilised for the purpose of procuring the funds necessary to 
enable the National party to complète the préparations for the 
struggle for independence. The time for that straggle must 
be selected by us and not by England; but one must not 
forget that our hand may be forced in spite of ail our 
endeavours ; and it therefore behoves us to commence stirring 
up our people in America now. I think the Land League 
has now money enough for présent purposes, and that the 
State of things prevailing in Ireland demands that ail money 
that can be got from our people hère should be devoted to 
revolutionary puriK>8es. I am convinced, in fact, that the 
doing of this is the best help we can at présent give the Land 
League. The prosecutions hâve already given the agitation a 
more decidedly national tone. Let us help to broaden it into 
a truly national movement, and make it serviceable to the cause 
of independence. 

*' If you agrée with this view of the situation, I should be 
glad to xeceive your assistance in organising lectures in your 
vicinity» pravided your daing so would not be dttrimcntal to 
th€ interists o/tke V.C. ' 
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'* I intend to begin in the New England States» then to go 

through a portion of New York State and Penna, and thence 

wcst Communicate to the P.O. Box mentioned. — Frater- 

nally yourSi 

**J0HM Devoy.* 

I was only too willlng to arrange for such a 
lecture as Devoy wanted, for thereby I should 
be bringing Devoy and myself into contact, with 
every probability of getting useful information. 
Accordingly, Devoy lectured for me somêwhere 
about Janiiary or February '81» and during his 
stay visitcd and addressed my camp. He made 
a visit of some three or four days to my district, 
and as I had hoped and anticipated, we had 
many and long confidential chats togethen The 
position of affairs was fully discussed. Devoy 
was very pronounced in his views about 
money subscribed for Land Leagué purpdses. 
What had been only hinted at in his letter, he 
gave very plain utterance to in his speech. The 
money subscribed for the Land League, he con- 
tended, should not ail go for bread, and în this 
connection he outlined to me the ideas of the 
Revolutionary Directory of the Clan-na-Gael (of 
which he was a meihber) at this time. Thèse 
were, to put it shortly, to strikê and damage the 
British Government where and when they could;' 
"The organisation on this side/* said he, meantng 



I 
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America, ** hâve agreed to furnish the nieans, 
and the organisation in Ireland hâve signifîed 
their willingness to carry out a System of warfare, 
characterised by ail the rigours of Nihilism." 

Ally however, was not plain sailing to him, 
and with amazing frankness he explained to me 
what his fears were. There was, he admitted, 
no possibility of a rising, as the leaders in Ireland 
were ail against such a movement in the weak 
condition in which the organisation was. But, 
on the other hand, ail attempts made to restrain 
the fire-eating éléments would be met with failure, 
unless something practical was done. The atti- 
tude of Rossa and his foUowers had also to be 
considered If no active work was done, some 
6( our best men would flock to Rossa's standard 
and so weaken the organisation (Rossa, I should 
explain, had by this time taken up an independent 
attitude, and was working in connection with 
the fragments that remained of the old Fenian 
Brotherhood). It was thoroughly understood 
that work had been done by Rossa*s emissaries 
or rather some of them ; hence the danger. The 
name of Boy ton, whom I did not know at the time, 
but who was, as I learnt, a brother of Boyton the 
swimmer, engaged as a League organiser in Ire- 
land, then came up,and I was informed that Boyton 
was one of those occupied in developing the new 
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policy. By this I mean active warfare aux Clan- 
na-Gael as distinct from the constitutional work 
openly advocated by the Land League. Devoy 
remarked regarding this active policy that it was 
being well looked after» but would take time to 
complète. 

Dévoyas confidences were in fact most exhaus- 
tive, and enabled me to send quite an interesting 
budget by the next mail to Mr. Anderson. I 
learnt, as a further item of news, that much trouble 
was beirig experienced in keeping the LR«B. (the 
sister society) men in some parts of Ireland, 
notably in Mayo, where^ they had the best 
organisation and most arms, from making what 
Devoy described as ** fools of themselves.*' He, 
it appeared, feared attacks on the military when 
the latter were attending évictions. This striking 
interview between the Clan-na-Gael leader and 
the Secret Service agent conduded with the 
important announcement on the part of the 
former that he had received a letter from Mn 
Parnell, through a friend, in which Mr. Pamell 
stated he was exasperated and was willing to 
do anything. He (Mr. Pamell) had agreed 
to the calling of the 1882 Convention, and to 
ils being a National Movement Convention; 
and, in conclusion, Devoy said Mr. PamelFs 
Personal attitude towards the National {ie., Re- 
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volutionary) party was vrell and satbfactorily 
undersUKxL 

This was^ indeed, a time of confidences with 
me. I had communications with Alexander 
Sullivan and Meledy within a very short period 
from this» and from them — Sullivan being one of 
the Executive, and Meledy a leading member of 
the Clan-na-Gael — I learnt» though at différent 
times, that a new plan of campaign was coming 
into force» nothing more or less indeed than 
one of cold-blooded murder and destruction. It 
appeared that a man called Wheeler had invented 
a new hand-grenade» and had offered a supply to 
the organisation. They were of such a portable 
character as to be easily carrîed.in a satchd» 
and were especially adapted for the purpose in 
view. Meledy told me he had offered to take 
part in the work of placing them in Ireland and 
England. 

The significance of the matter was lost upon 
me at the time» but was fuUy appreciated by me 
later on» when I learnt of the informer Carey's 
évidence in connection with the Phœnix Park 
murders and the Invincible conspiracy» in the 
course of which he confessed that he and his 
confederates had arranged to kill Earl Cowper» 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, by a hand bomb 
just perfected in the organisation, which could be. 
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easily thrown from a window in a house in Cork 
Hill, Dublin, which they had selected for the 
purposc 

XXXII. 

M Y pri vate affairs permitted of my taking a holi* 
day in the early part of the year 1881, and so I 
determined to make a trip to Europe. Happen- 
ing to communicate my intention to my old friend. 
Colonel Clingen. now the commander of the 
Clan-na-Gael guards in Chicago, and a very 
prominent member of the organisation, he gave 
me to understand that the Executive would avait 
themselves of my journey to send by me docu- 
ments which could not be trusted to the mails. 
Nothing could hâve suited me better, and I 
willingly consented to be of any service I possibly 
could. Devoy, it subsequently transpired, was 
the correspondent whose communications I was 
to convey» and by an arrangement of Clingen's 
a meeting took place between Devoy and myself 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, in the month of 
March 1881. Devoy on this occasion handed 
me sealed packets addressed to John O'Leary 
and Patrick Egan in Paris. O'Leaiy was then 
regarded as the représentative agent and officiai 
means of communication between the Clan-na-Gad 
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and the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland ; 
Egan vras the treasurer and accredited repre- 
sentatîve of the Irish Land League. 

Journeyîng by way of Lîverpool, I reached 
England on the I2th of April 1881, and stopping 
in London in order to see Mr. Andcrson and 
show him the packets, as well as to receive 
instructions» I eventually travelled to Paris. On 
arrivai there I drove to the Hotel Brighton, where 
I had learned Egan was located, and v^here I 
determîned to take up my abode. The first 
person I met with in the hotel was Egan himself. 
He was coming down the stairs in view of me» 
as I asked for him» in company with Mrs. A. M. 
Sullivan (wife of the late M. P.)» both being bound 
for the opéra» where» on-their invitation» I subse- 
quently joined them. I made myself known to 
Egan at once» only to find of course that he had 
received some hint of my coming» and was quite 
expecting me. 

As I washed and prepared to take myself to 
the opéra» to see some more of this strange ihan» 
I endeavoured to recall his appearance» and to 
see how far he fîtted in with the idea I already 
held regarding him. A man of bright cheery 
présence» stout build» and jovial look and voice, 
the latter very marked in its Irish accent» with 
bright laughing eyes and warm handshake and 
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a closely eut head of tawny hair, he was the last 
person in the world you would take for a deep 
conspirator, and a constructor of murden I was 
puzzîed and bewildered — I could not make it out ; 
and so giving up ail thought of trylng to read the 
nian*s character on the outward view, I deter- 
mined I should leave my further studies în this 
direction to a later date and go and enjoy the 
opéra, vrhich I did. 

The next moming saw me en route for the 
résidence of John O'Leary, to whom I wished to 
deliver my second packet without dday. I dis- 
covered him without much difficulty in his abode 
at the Hôtel de la Couronne, in the Quartier 
Latin. I found the old man surrounded by his 
books and manuscripts, and from his appearance 
more fît for the patient secluded life of the student 
than the troublous career of the rebeL Seated in 
his room, and gazing affectionately on his différent 
treasures of old and rare éditions, he seemed 
to hâve little in common with my friends of 
the Clan. Yet I found him fully posted, and 
as keen to talk with me as possible. At first 
somewhat suspicious and uncertain in his manner, 
he gradually lost his appearance of distrust, and 
in the end gossiped with me quite fredy. As 
he opened Devoy's packet in my présence, I was 
enabled to discover that I had been the bearer 
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of a very long document, wîth an enclosure» to 
wbich he paid great heed. 

From the very start I found O'Leary opposed 
to the *^ active'' policy. He was as strong and 
bitter an opponent of the murderous idea as one 
could wish to meet ; and, uniike Irish patrîots in 
gênerai, he was not without the courage of his 
convictions. He showed me a copy of the Dublin 
Irishman (the unfprtunate Pigott's paper), of some 
date in the month previous, containing a letter 
over his signature, denouncing ail secret warfare. 
In fact, so far did this really honest patriot go, 
that he refused in his officiai capacity to take any 
responsibility for expenditure in connection with 
the "active" policy. While condemning such 
methods, however, he avowed himself in full 
accord with an open insurrectionary movement; 
and he spoke in the bitterest terms of the way 
in which J. J. O* Kelly and others had played 
false, while acting as paid members of the organi- 
sation. Ânother point in connection with our 
talks was the opposition shown by O'Leary to 
the Parnellite alliance. He would hâve nothing 
to do with such a joining of forces as was pro- 
posed, and he was ail against mixing up the honest 
rebel movement with one which was, in his opinion, 
worthy of great distrust 

I enjoyed my talks with O'Leary bëcause iû 
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him I found a fine, honest, fearless spirit. The 
man was old and grey» with furrowed brow and 
stooped figure» the resuit of his long confinement 
in English prisons. There was little about him 
then to remind one of the bright-eyed daring 
prisoner who, fifteen years before, had, from the 
dock of a Dublin court-house, hurled défiance at 
judge, jury, and Government alike ; but there stili 
remained with him the same fearlessness of tone 
and honesty of conviction which marked him 
out then, as now, a prince amongst his fellows 
of the Irish conspiracy. 



XXXIII. 

In strong contrast to O'Leary was another old 
Irish rebel whose acquaintance I made in Paris 
for the first time. He was a man whose name 
was familiar to me as a household word, but with 
whom I had never before been brought directly 
into contact I speak of James Stephens, the leader 
with whose name it was at one time possible to con- 
jure in Ireland, who had been the head and front 
of the Fcnian Brotherhood in Ireland in 1865, 
whose word was law to its sworn thousands, 
and who, after making his escape from Ricfa- 
mond Bridewell in Dublin, ended his inglorious 
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public career by an unromantic exit in petti- 
coats. Curious being that he was, he inspired 
feelings of the sincerest affection on the part of 
his immédiate followers; and there were few 
things that, in their regard for him» they would 
not seek to accomplish on his behalf. 

His escape from Richmond Prison» attended 
with tremendous risk as it was for ail concerned, 
was a case in point ; and as it is a matter about 
which present-day folk remember little if any- 
thing, I feel tempted to give the story in the old 
man's words, as he told it to me. 

" The two brave men/' said he, " brave men 

and true, who were instrumental in releasing me 

were J. J. Breslin and Daniel Byrne. Breslin 

was a man of great expediency, or he never could 

hâve procured the impression of the key which 

opened my cell, and which was hung on a nail 

in the Govemor's safe. He had to distract the 

Govemor's attention ; steal the key, putting 

another in its place ; get the impression, and then 

retum the key to its proper place again. The 

most singular circumstance connected with my 

escape was that while Kickham, who was deaf, 

occupied the cell on my right, M*Leod, a thief, 

was in the cell on my left. A gong was placed 

in his cell communicating with the Govemor^s 

office^ in order to allow of his giving the alarm if 
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necessary; and he could not hâve helpcd hear- 
îng me get out, when Breslin and Byrne, at one 
o'clock in the momîng, stood beside my cell. 
He did hear me ; but that thtef, base as he was, 
was not base enough to sell me to the British 
Government. But then my trouble begaa. We 
had only a few minutes to do our work in. It 
was pitch dark, and the storm howled furiously. 
The ladder provided for my scaling the wall 
proved too short Breslin, who was chief 
hospital warden, and Byrne, who was night- 
watchman and ' lock up/ were armed with two 
revolvers each. They had also provided for 
me. Our intention was to fight, if discovered, 
until killed. 

'* The short ladder nearly proved fatal. I couTd 
not reach the top of the wall, which was twenty 
feet high, so Byrne got a table out of the dining- 
room and placed the ladder upon it Even then 
it was too short. I had to corne down again. 
Breslin was fairly wild. Another table was 
procured, and again I tried. Âfter a dreadful 
struggle, I succeeded in getting outside of the 
wall. It was no joke to jump twenty feet into 
the darkness. I had to do it, however, or be 
caught Breslin gave me directions where to go 
if I did not break my neck in falling ; and he 
and Byrne returned to their duty. I let go my 
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hold, and down I went, fortunately falling on 
soft ground. 

" My directions were to foUow a gravel walk 
(for I was in a garden) until I came to another 
wall twenty feet hîgh, where I was to throw a 
stone over as a signal to eleven men, ail armed» 
who were waiting outside to receive me. 

* I had some difficulty in Anding the walk, and 
could get no stone of any size in the dark. Ât 
last I reached the garden wall, and threw over a ^ 
handful of gravel A rope with a weight attached 
was thrown over the wall. I climbed up by its 
aid, and soon found myself in the arms of my 
body-guard. We embraced with joy, and I soon 
made them disperse. I went to a house in sight 
of the jail, and remained there fourteen days. I 
afterwards went to a fashionable boarding-house 
in the finest part of Dublin and stayed two 
months. I left Dublin in the brigantine Cofuord^ 
in. Company with Flood and Kelly, on the i2th 
of March, and landed in Ârdrossan on the after- 
noon of the 1 5th.'' 

Poor Stephens now lives in hîs humble garret 
in Paris, an exile broken in fortune, health, and 
hope, smoking his short black pipe and brooding 
over thèse days that are no more. 
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XXXIV. 

ÂLL this tiine Egan and I had been constantly 
togethen My désire was, of course, to make a 
study of the man, and to get to know as much 
about him as I possibly could. Ever}'thing 
played into my hands. Egan was ignorant both 
of the geography and the language of the French 
capital» and he very largely availed himself of 
the help which I was enabled to render him, as 
the resuit of my supposed French nationality and 
knowledge of the city. M y position, altogether, 
was a very pleasant one at this period. Egan 
lived in a most extravagant fashion, and as he 
would pay for everything and would not allow 
me to share in any outlay, 1 had the best of ail 
things without any strain on my pocket whatever. 
He frequented the most expeosive cafés, had 
the choicest of dishes, would only be content 
with the best boxes at places of entertainment, 
and, in a word, spent his money right royally. 
The information should be pleasant reading for 
the poor dupes in America and Ireland who 
subscribed the funds over which he was then 
presiding, 

We cemented a strong friendship, and I was 
with him almost at ail times. I made a point of 
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being in his rooms when his letters arrived» and he 
was certainly very frank and open in acquainting 
me wtth their contents. As a resuit, I obtained 
full and accurate information as to the position 
and progress of affairs in Ireland during my stay. 
There was not the faintest shadow of a sugges- 
tion of secrecy between us as to our attitude 
towards Revolutionary matters. I remember 
well on one occasion Egan summing up his own 
position in thèse words — which I noted at the 
time — " I am a Land Leaguer, and something 
else when the opportunity présents itself/' He 
boasted to me of his havinor been the backbone 
of the Fenian organisation in Dublin for many 
yearsi and admitted the fact, with which I was 
acquainted, that he was a member of the Suprême 
Council or executive body there. 

In our talks on Revolutionary organisations, 
I found Egan an enthusiastic advocate of the 
" active'* policy spoken of by. Devoy, and he 
heartily entered into a discussion with me as to 
the ways and means of carrying it out In this 
connection référence was made to Mr. Parnellj 
and he assured me most emphatically that 
"Parnell was ail right as a Reyolutionist'' In 
support of this statement he cited the fact that 
some twelve months prcviously Mr. Pamell 
sought admission into the ranks of the Irish 
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Revolutionary Brotherhood» but was refused * 
"Parnell/* remarked Egan wîth a wîsc look, 
''thought a good dcal of the organisation, but 
it was not then in a flourishing condition, and 
we thought he would think a great deal more of 
it by being on the outside rather than in it" 

Our conversations naturally tended in the direc- 
tion of finance ; and when the topic cropped up, 
Egan dealt with it in no nervous spirit, regarding 
me as quite a worthy récipient of his confidence. 
Âbout this time a demand was being made for a 
public audit of the accounts of the League. He 
explained that an audit committee of three mem- 
bers of the League had already gone over his 
books, and this was ail the audit that could pos- 
sibly take place* His reasohs for such a strong 
statement were very frankly given. A public 
audit would, he said, be the very thing Dublin 
Castle— meaning the Irish Government — ^would 
like to hâve, but this was out of the question* It 
was impossible for him to make public many of 
the items of his expenditure! I laughed to 
myself as he said this, wondering whether the 
expenses of our many extravagant trips about 
Paris came under this head. 

But he was dealing with far more dangerous 
matters. He stated explicitly, in a very signifi- 
cant way, that the money had been used for other 
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purposes than those of constitutional agitation. 
Âmongst thèse sources of outlay were the ex- 
penses of the Dutch officers from Amsterdam to 
assist the Boers in their revolt against British 
control in South Africa ; and coming nearer home, 
the varied expenditure in connection with parties 
attached to the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
Ireland. Altogether our talks on this branch of 
the subject enlightened me on many points, and 
supplied me vàtii sufficient material to form a 
fixed belief in my mind that his idea, at least, 
was identical with that held in the States — that 
the open agitation was but a branch of the move- 
ment to obtain the séparation of Ireland from 
England. 

I use the phrase ^' his idea/' but to be really 
accu rate I should say *' their idea,** for Egan 
always spoke on behalf of hiscolleagues — with one 
exception, which I can recall — and represented 
that a complète harmony of view prevailed. And 
in everything that happened subsequently during 
my stay in England, I found this représentation 
of his sustained by fact, save the single excep- 
tion of which I speak — namely, in the case of Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan. I had not long to wait for an 
opportunity of putting the statement to the test as 
far as se veral of the M. P/s were concerned ; for 
very shortly after this conversation, Egan and I 
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travelled to London, and by him I was introduced 
into the House of Coinmons, and to several Irish 
M.P.'s, wîth the signifîcant description "one of 
our fnends from America." I well remember that 
aniongst those I first met in this way was Mr. 
Parnell himself, from whom I receîved a very 
warm greeting. On this occasion I was accom- 
niodated with a seat under the gallery of the 
House. This was but one of several visits I paid 
to the House at this time, in the course of which 
I constantly came in contact with Egan. When 
alone I generally sent in my card to Mn Parnell, 
and he obtained the necessary admission for me, 
much to his disgust, I am sure, when a later day 
came and I put in an appearance in the witness- 
box of Probate Court No. i, London. 

At every point I, of course, made careful notes 
of what occurred, and, either verbally or in writing, 
reported them to my chief, so that the Govern- 
ment were not really so deplorably ignorant as 
the Parnellites then proudly hoped and believed. 
In fact, not one occurrence of importance with 
which Egan became acquainted — ^and he really 
knew everything, and kept nothing back from 
me — ^was delayed by a sihgle post from head- 
quarters at the Home Office in London. To 
résume, however. After this first visit to London, 
Egan and I returned to Paris by différent routes 
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and on arriving there tlie same close intercourse 
prevailed between us. I had not been very long 
back, when Egan Informed me that Mn Parnell 
had written him expressing a very strong désire 
to see me before my return to America. Nothing 
loth, I promised to call upon the Irish leader 
when next in London, and I duly carried out my 
promise. 

» 

XXXV. 

Making my way down to the House on the 
occasion of my next appearance in London, I 
obtained admission to the Lobby — ^admission was 
then an easier matter than now— and encountered 
Mr. J. J. O'Kelly in my search for Mr. Parnell. 
The late envoy of the Clan-na-Gael, who» unfaith- 
ful to his trust, had got into Parliament with 
skirmishing money instead of attending to the 
shipping of arms for *' active" work, had a long 
chat with me ovcr the situation, before the Irish 
leader put in an appearance. While we talked 
in this way, O' Kelly complained bitterly of 
the opposition which the open or constitutional 
movement known as the Land League was still 
receiving from the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
or secret organisation in Ireland, and he stoudy 
advocated coercion on the part of the directors of 
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the American branch of the conspiracy in order 
to bring the Irish malcontents into Une. 

His remarks, however, were eut short by the 
appearance of Mn Parnell» who, leadtng the way» 
conducted us to a corridor outside the Library of 
the House, where an interview of over an hour 
took place, O'KelIy remaining for a little until 
the conversation was well under way. O* Kelly, 
while he remained, did almost ail the talking. 
His remarks were a répétition of what he had 
already said to me in private. When he left, Mn 
Pamell adopted the same Une of complaint, speak- 
ing in low tones, as we walked up and down the 
corridor, to prevent any one being continually 
within ear-shot I was told détectives were 
watching. us, and that spies held a place in every 
corner. As I afterwards leamt, the statement 
was not without foundation, for every movement 
of myself and my companion was noted, with 
détails as regards time, and duly reported to 
Government officiais within twenty-four hours. 

The whole matter, said Mn ParneU, following 
up O'Kelly's remarks, rested in our hands in 
America. We had the money, he said, and if 
we stopped the supplies the home organisation 
would act as desired. He expressed his bdief 
that Devoy could do more than any one dse to 
bring about a.clear understanding and alliance; 
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and he commissioned me to use my influence with 
Devoy, and to arrange for hîs présence in Paris 
at as early a date as possible. So anxious was he 
to bring Devoy over that he undertook to pay ail 
his expenses. Still speaking in this connection, 
he asked me to at once proceed from New York, 
after seeing Devoy, to other prominent members 
of the organisation, mentioning particularly the 
names of Alexander Sullivan and William J. 
Hynes, the présence of either of whom, upon this 
side of the water, he desired for the purpose of 
bringing about a thorough understanding and 
complète harmony of working. Spécial référence 
was also made to Dr. William Carroll of Phila- 
delphia, and his attitude towards the open move- 
ment Dr. Carroll, I may hère explain, had 
been elected Chairman of the Executive Body at 
the Wilkesbarre Convention of 1879, but had 
resigned in 1880 in conséquence of his opposition 
to the way in which the New Departure was 
being worked, and the treatment he received.. 
This was the same Dn Carroll who had spent 
the previous year in Europe, having been specially 
charged with the carriage of negotiations between 
the V.C. and the Russian Government 

After arranging thèse matters with pie, }JPt. 
Parnell enterêd into détails regarding the position 
;of the Irish Question at this time. His remarks 
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on this point were a véritable bombshell to me. 
He started oflT by stating that he had long stnce 
ceased to believe that anything but the force of 
arms would accomplîsh the final rédemption of 
Ireland. He saw no reason why, when wc were 
fully prepared, an ppen insurrectionary movement 
could not be brought about He went carefuUy 
into the question of resources and necessaries. 
He stated what the League could furnish in the 
way of men and money, and informed me as to 
the assistance which he looked for from the 
American organisation. He spoke of having ia 
the League Treasury at the end of that year an 
available sum of ;^ioo,ooa He discussed with 
me the détails of the position occupied by the 
home and American Revolutionary organisations, 
and defended the American policy for the time 
being. I parted with him with the assurance that 
I would do ail he wished. 

The interview had certainly proved a startling 
one for me ; and as I proceeded to my seat under 
the gallery of the House, I pondered over the 
manner and method of my late companion, to 
discover, if I could, any incident in the course of 
our hour's talk which would materially affect ail that 
he had said. But there was none. The manner 
of the League chief had been grave and impassive, 
as was his wont; he had been business-like ail 
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through ; there was no uncertainty» no indistinct* 
ness in his utterance. He had certainly made 
a plunge, but it was a plungc taken with ail 
délibération and préméditation. I went over 
ail the points in my own mind again, carefully 
impressed them on my memory, and took my seat 
in the house beside General Roberts» with whom 
I had an interesting talk in an undertone» and to 
whom I pointed ont some of the celebrities on 
both sides. If I remember aright, it was the 
occasion of a vote of thanks to General Roberts 
for his march on Candahar ; and when the vote 
had been recorded» a large number of mem- 
bers crowded round to speak to him, whereupon 
I left 

Reaching the street, I called a hansom at once, 
and late hour though it was, I drove direct to 
Mr. Anderson's private house in order to acquaint 
him with what had happened, while the facts 
were fresh in my memory. Carefully I went 
into every détail, and as carefully Mr. Anderson 
followed, taking a note as I went along of the 
principal points. The early dawn had crept 
upon us ère my report was fînished, and con- 
cluding at last, I took my departure, to lose no 
time in getting that sleep for which I commenced 
to pine, and which I considered I had very fairly 
eamed*. 
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XXXVI. 

I SAW Mr. Parnell once more. Thîs was wlien 
I went to say good-bye to him. I found him in 
the tea-room of the House of Gommons, as 
cordial as even Indeed, he was particularly 
agreeable on this occasion, presenting me wîth a 
photograph of himself, on whîch he wrote, " Yours 
very truly, Charles S. Parnell." Thîs portrait, 
which is hère reproduced, I kept as an inter- 
esting souvenir for a long time, but had to 
surrender it at last to the Spécial Commission, 
amongst the records of which it is now duly 
numbered. Soon after I left London for Ire- 
land, not, however, before I had seen a good 
deal of Egan, and spent several pleasant evenings 
in his Company, at the house of Mn A. M. 
Sullivan, M. P., who now, poor man! is no more. 
I well remember Egan*s impressing upon me the 
necessity for my covering my revolutionary senti- 
ments whenever Mr. Sullivan was near. It would 
never do, I was told, to talk of revolutionary 
matters, for he was ultramontane. This advice 
I followed, noting the fact in my own mind to 
Mr. SuUivan*s crédit 

Talented, witty, and brilliant, Mn Sullivan 
made a magnificent raconteur. Even now I can 
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recall many of hîs happy efforts which would well 
bear reproduction. I shall not, however, yîeld to 
the temptation of bringing them in hère, but will 
content myself with recalling one pleasant story 
told about the irrépressible Mr. Biggar. Mn 
Biggar» as I >vas informed by way of préface, was 
known as the great objector and " counter-out," 
sometimes, sad to relaté, moving that the House 
be counted when it was not to the interests of the 
party to take any notice of the want of a quorum. 
Very pious in disposition, he rarely failed to 
attend early mass, in spite of late sittings and 
conséquent fatigue. One morning Mr. Biggar, . 
fatigued after a very heavy night's sitting, but 
still devotionally inclined, attended mass at St. 
George's in Southwark. So tired out was he 
that he fell fast asleep in his chair as the service 
proceeded, and so he remained until ail had been 
concluded and every one had gone. Upon being 
vigorously aroused by the verger, Mr. Biggar 
started up, rubbed his eyes, looked at the roof, 
and fancying himself at the moment in the House 
of Gommons, with the master instinct strong 
within hîm, loudly excladmed, "Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House be counted/' 

Thanks to Egan, I travelled to Dublin under 
happy circumstances. I was the bearer of letters 
of introduction to Dn Kenny, M. P., O'Rorke, 
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Egan's brother-în-law, and lo tliose în charge at 
the Land League head-quarters. I antîcîpatcd 
an înterestîng tîme, and I was not dîsappointcd. 
Dr. Kenny, though hîs inemory îs now very 
déficient— shall I say ?— provcd the most ënter- 
tainîng of men, and I had both lunch and dinner 
at his hospi table board in Gardiner Street It 
was în his company I paîd my vîsît to Kilmsun- 
hani Prison, and through his kind introduction 
that I made the acquaintance of John Dillon, 
P. J. Shcridan. M. J. Boyton, and the others I 
met on the occasion. M y visit and its incidents 
afTorded a very good insight into how matters 
were conducted, and proved to me how very 
easy it was to carry on communication with the 
outside world — at least when you were an Irish 
political prisonen To my surprise there was no 
attempt made by the warder to hear the con- 
versation I had with Boyton. On the contrary, 
this interesting officiai most obligingly took him» 
self off. 

This meeting with Boyton was full of interest 
to me. He was the man, it will be rememberedi 
who had been named by Devoy as carrying out 
the arrangements for the ''active'' policy of 
Ireland^ and who was best known as the brother 
of Captain Boyton the swimmer. From him in 
the secrecy of conversation, undistiirbed by the 
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présence of a warder or fellow-prlsoner, I learnt 
that the Land League had placed the Fenian or 
National cause in a far stronger position than 
ever in Ireland. Could the Clan-na-Gael only 
see the national spirit which had been developed 
ail over Ireland, they would never oppose it, he 
believed. In counties where the Revolutionary 
organisation had been dead for years, continued 
he, there was now material for work, and men 
ready to go as far as any one. AU thèse men 
wanted was organisation and leaders. He 
besought my assistance in proving his claim to 
be a naturalised American citizen, which, if 
established, would mean his release, I left him 
with no doubt in my mind as^ to his being a 
thorough-paced Revolutionist When I got out- 
side the prison, I received from Dr. Kenny a 
letter which Boyton had intrusted to him after 
leaving, containing a couple of his photos. 
Boyton, need I state, was a paid Land League 
organiser like Sheridan, the director of the 
Invincibles. My meeting with Sheridan was, 
by the way, almost a momentary affair, and that 
with Dillon in the présence of a warder. 

After a very interesting time in Dublin, I 
left by North Wall boat, being ''seen off,** as 
the phrase is, by Egans business partner and 
brother-in-law, O'Rorke, and Andrew Kettle^ 
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both Leaguers remaining on the bridge of the 
boat talking to me till \ve left The detailed 
report of ail I liad seen and heard was duly 
submitted to Mn Anderson. I was commended 
for niy success, said good-bye to everybody, 
and once more took ship for home, in order to 
get back in time for the Convention of the Clan- 
na-Gael, which was to take place very soon. Of 
course there was another matter which prompted 
my speedy return, and thaï was the work I had 
undertaken to do on behalf of Mn ParnelL I 
had to see Devoy and the others, to report the 
Irish leader*s views to them, and liaving acquitted 
myself of ail I had to do as a Revolutionary 
envoy, to find ont as much as possible of the 
resuit, in order that I niight utilise the informa- 
tion in my capacity as an agent of the Secret 
Service. 

l XXXVII. 

I REACHED New York somewhere in the month 
of June 1881. Devoy was not there when I 
arrived, and so I had to telegraph to him 
at New Haven, Conn., in order to arrange an 
interview, My telegram was followed by a 
written report of ail that had happened; and as 
Devoy was dttained at New Haven, a lengthy 
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correspondence took place between us. Though 
at fîrst reluctant to go to Europe, he eventually 
undertook to do so. His consent, however, was 
conditional on his coUeagues agreeing to the 
undertaking, and with them he promised to 
confer immediately on his return. Later on he 
telegraphed me to lay his correspondence before 
Sullivan and Hynes, when I discussed the matter 
with them. The foUowing is one of the lelters I 
had from Devoy in connection with this matten 
It is, unfortunately, the only one I retained in my 
possession, the others having been forwarded with 
my despatches at this period, as they were of a 
far more important characten 

"41 Orange Street, Newhaven, 
«« Office of Mr. Kkynouis, 
**/mttg 24, 1881. 

" Dear Friend, — I am sorry I was obligea to leave hère 
for New York last Saturday, consequently I did not get your 
letters till my return last nîght They would hâve been sent 
on to me, but I was expected to return. I am much obliged 
for the information you hâve given me, and the interest you 
hâve taken in a matter that afiects us ail so dosely. I hâve 
not heard from H. (Hynes), but yesterday I received a note 
from E. (Egan) urging me strongly to go over, but I did not 
understand for what purpose till I got your explanation. I 
should like to go very much if I could spare the time^ and if I 
thought my visit would produce the eficct anticîpated, but I 
am afraid it would not. I hâve no authority to speak for 
anybody, and no man would undertake to speak for the V.C 
without its consent, and which must take time to get; an4 
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none of us. evcn if we had that consent, could give any 
guarantee for the individuals on the other side. who aie 
hostile, and who» I fed certain, do net represent the opinion 
of the home organisation. There can be no change there 
until there is a change of persons. and that it sure to corne in 
timé. AU I coiild do would be to tell E. (Egan) and P. 
(Pamell), on my own responsibility. what I believe would be 
satisfactory to our friends hère, and make propositions that I 
might hâve felt morally certûn would be approved of ; but I 
would not» on any considération, hâve them pay my expenses ; 
that would place me in a ialse position at once. I hâve asked 
advice, and if certain friends hère think it the right thing to do» 
I shall start next Wednesday ; but, at présent, I do not think 
I shall be so advised. They secm to misunderstand our di»- 

satisfaction hère. It is not their action in Irdand, but the 

• 

action they allow their friends to take in their name hefe. 
There is little différence of opinion about the essential point; 
but we cannot to^erate the kind of thing begun in BuflEila 
Please drop me a line to P.O. box 4,479, ^^^ Yoik City, and 
even if I should go it wiU reach me. I will write again.— 
Ycurs in haste^ *' JOHN Devoy,* 

Before proceeding to Sullivan and Hynes, I 
took a trip to Philadelphia» in order to see Dr. 
Carroll and convey Mr. Parneirs views to him« 
With liim I found very little sympathy for the 
proposai He was as antagonistic to the open 
movement as possible. As for Davitt, he had 
lost ail faith in him. *' When Davitt ceaises to be 
a Revolutîonist," he rcmarked, ** I hâve no further 
use for him." As for any practical alliance be* 
tween the two forces, bis idea was that no two 
or three people should take upon themselves to 
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décide» but that the whole question should be 
brought up before the coming Convention. Alto- 
gether, Dr. Carroll appeared anything but an 
enthusiast on Mr. ParnelFs behalC although in 
the end he went the length of saying that he was 
glad to find by Mr. Parneirs attitude that there 
was a returning sensé of reason on his part 
From Philadelphia I journeyed to Chicago, where 
I saw Alexander Sullivan and William J. Hynes. 
I dealt with them separately at fîrst, but in the 
end a conférence took place between the three of 
us. The news I brought them appeared to be a 
source of gratification. They apparently fuUy 
realised the importance of the situation» and 
determined in the end that one of them at least 
should go. 

I had now completed my part of the work» and 
S0| content with my labours» I returned home, 
wrote a full account of my proceedings to Mr. 
Anderson, and tumed my attention to my busi- 
ness. I communicated fuUy with Egan in two 
lengthy letters» but I dîd not wrîte Mr. Parnell, 
for Egan had purposely asked that I should not 
communicate direct with his chief. As far as any 
further public action on my part was concerned» 
I dropped out of the affair at this point. I knew 
that I should learn everything in time» and I was 
quite content to wait 
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As I had anticipated, I did hear the resuit, and 
on no less an authority than that of Sullivan him- 
self. He informed me some time later that the 
sanction of the executive body of the Clan-na- 
Gael or V.C had been given to the bringing 
about of an '' understanding/' Sullivan, however, 
did not anticipate that it would be ail plain saîling. 
Even then he expected trouble from the members 
of the home organisation, but he pointed out that 
their opinion was not that of the organisation in 
its collective capacity. On one point he was 
very strong, and that was the getting rid of poor 
old O'Lear)'. The old man's independence of 
mind and speech was not by any means relished, 
and so it was determined that he should ga 
There could be no radical change brought about, 
Sullivan confessed, while O'Leary was there, and, 
I might dépend upon it, a change of the repré- 
sentative was certain to corne very soon. As 
he talked, Sullivan grew quite enthusiastic over 
the new move, and he showed me by his manner 
that he had given the subject a great deal of 
thought 

•* I feel morally certain/' he continued, •* that 
the propositions I will make will be approved of. 
I for one am opposed to bringing up this matter 
openly at the coming Convention. I shall most 
certainly object to Parnell or any of his friends 
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compromising themselves by allowing such a 
course. The whole matter must be left to the 
Revolutîonary Directoiy and the F,C." (Executive 
Body). [As it will be seen later» this is exactiy 
what happened. . There was no public discussion 
of the proposai in open convention, but matters 
were satisfactorily arranged in the quiet caucuses 
of the responsible committees.] Sulli van, continu- 
ing, said, " They (that is, the Parnellites) seem 
to misunderstand our dissatisfaction hère* Our 
quarrel is not with their action in Ireland, but 
with the action they allow their friends hère to 
take in their name. I know there is but little 
différence about essential points, but we cannot 
tolerate the kind of thing begun in Buffala*" 

This référence to Buffalo dealt with some 
proceedings in connection with the iîrst American 
Land League Convention of a few weeks pre- 
viously, which had attracted a good deal of 
attention and comment at the time. I had no 
Personal knowledge of what took place, owing to 
the Convention having been held while I was in 
Europe, but I heard fully of the affair. on my 
return. The whole thing was nothing more or 
less than an attempt on the part of the clérical 
élément to gain the controlling power in the 
League Councils, to the exclusion of the Clan-na- 
Gael influence. Certain speeches had been made 
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and action taken with thb view, and although the 
resuh had not weakened them» the Clan-na-Gad 
leaders felt very bitter on the point 



XXXVIII. 

Tue month of August at length arrived, and with 
it the Great Dynamite Convention of i88i. It 
was pretty well knôwn that ** active " work was 
to be the order of the day, when the future plans 
and schemes of the organisation came to be 
discussed. Nothing was talked of throughout 
the camps but the utter lack of practical effort 
which had characterised the past few years ; and 
now, when funds were pretty large, and the 
organisation itself in a very flourishing condition 
in every way, it was determined that some out- 
ward and visible sign should be givan England 
of its power of doing mischiet The stories which 
were daily reaching America of the alleged 
brutalities being practised by the British Govern* 
ment, only served to inflame the blood of the rank 
and fîle of the conspirators, and to make them the 
more eager to force on some exhibition of their 
strength. The leaders» however, were in no sensé 
behindhand in the way of bloodthirsty sentiment ; 
indeed, as will be seen by what I hâve already 
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stated about Devoy and others, arrangements had 
ère this been completed for giving expression to 
the popular désire. 

The Convention» which assembled in the club 
room of the Palmer House, Chicago, lasted from 
the 3rd to the loth of August 1881 ; and although 
the Word dynamite fînds no single place in the 
officiai records of the assembly, it was in the air 
and in the speeches from start to finish. The 
whole question of active opérations came up and 
was debated at great length in connection with 
the statement of accounts furnished by the trus* 
tees of the Skirmishing Fund. Many of the dele- 
gâtes présent attacked both the Revolutionary 
Directory and the Executive ' Body for having 
practically done nothing, while an enormous 
amount of money had been spent from this fund ; 
and wild demands were made for particulars. The 
fight raged so fiercely that disclosures were made 
compromising people on the Irish side of the 
water ; and, in order to prevent a complète exposé^ 
a resolution was suddenly passed forbidding the 
mention of names and other compromising parti- 
culars. Explanations were, however, tendered as 
to the schemes which had been discussed and in 
part arranged. Thèse included the treaty with 
Russia, the supply of officers to the Roers, the 
torpedo-boat, the hand-grenade, the purchase 
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and shipment of arms, the purchase of 2cx> six- 
pound cannons at $25 eacli» and the attempt to 
rescue Michael Davitt on two occasions. 

In the end a resolution in the folio wing terms 
was adopted which, read by the light of the many 
and excited debates, was a clear instruction to the 
Executive Body to be up aod doing at once in 
the way of " active " warfare : — 

*'That it is the sensé of thîs Convention that, while we do 
not dictate to the F.Ci whatever action they may inaugurâtes 
however décisive» wiil meet the full approval of the ddegates 
présent and the V.C at large.** 

This, however, was not the only important 
resolution ihey recorded. While the fight over 
an active policy was being engaged in, I secretly 
attended by request before the Committee of 
Foreign Relations, and explained to them the 
views of Mr. Parnell and Patrick Egan. As the 
resuit of what took place in connection with this 
matter, the following resolution was proposed 
and adopted in open convention j — 

' * That it is the sensé of this Convention that both branches 
of the S.E. {t.e.^ the Irish and the American members of the 
Revolutionary DîrectoryX in so far as they can give their time 
and énergies to it, should dévote themselves to the work of 
révolution ; and if such bogies cannot give their approval to 
public movements that are intended to promote the political 
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and social régénération of Jsfmboe (Ireland) when they are 
supported by a large proportion of the Jsjti (Irish) people^ 
they wîll at least refrain from antagonising them, and that the 
members of the LS.C (the Irish Republican Brotherhood) 
ij and the V.C (Qan-na-Gael) should not arbitrarily be pre- 

vented from exercising liberty of action in regard to such 
movenients.'' 
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XXXIX. 

In thîs way dîd botli of Mr. Parneirs îdeas receîve 
récognition and support. In the first place, the 
Revolutionary Directory was instructed to prépare 
for the rising of which he spoke, while, in the 
second, a pretty strong hint was given to the 
; home organisation that members in their indi- 

vidual capacity should join the League and 
support its programme. It is only right that I 
should State at this point that I was not the only 
one charged wîth representîng Mr. ParnelFs views. 
My attendance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee brought me into contact with John 
O'Connor, a/ias Dr. Clarke, aiias Dr. Kenealy, 
the travelling agent of the Clan-na-Gael in Europe, 
who informed me that he specially attended in 
his représentative capacity to support the *' under* 
standing.** This was not my fîrst meeting with 
O'Connor by any means. When in Paris I had 
been introduced to him by O'Leary, and had 
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frequently met hîm in the company of Egan, wîth 
whom he was on the most confidential terms, and 
working în perfcct harmony, O'Connoi's state- 
ment was followed by one on the part of Devoy, 
who informed me that ** the matter was now ail 
right** 

This Convention saw the initiation of the 
Sullivan régime^ Alexander Sullivan, ère its dose» 
being elected to the position of président of the 
organisation, with head-quarters at Cbicaga His 
élection was attended by many changes in the 
constitution. Up to this the executive body, or 
"F.C* as it was termed, had consisted of a 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer, with eleven 
district members or "E.N/s/* elected to control 
the Society in theîr several districts. The Con- 
vention now reconstituted the '*F.C" by ex- 
cluding thèse eleven " E.N.'s," and limiting the 
number to six, including the secretary, who was 
eX'officiOt but without a vote. This was quite 
a révolution in the management of aflfairs, and 
Sullivan, in his new position, acquired a power 
and prominence never enjoyed by any pre* 
vious président It was after gaining posses- 
sion of this important and powerful post that he 
visited Europe, in accordance Avith the arrange- 
,ment I had been the means of first proposing to 
him. Of course it was not publicly announced 
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that Sullivan was in Europe. By some he was 
understood to be ill, by others in Florida. It 
would never hâve done for him to hâve publicly 
admitted or allowed the fact to be known that he 
was so far east as Paris. 

I had very many interesting conversations at 
this Convention, but none more so than those 
with Dr. Gallaher, now in Portland Prison for 
complicity in the dynamite outrages, and Mackay 
Lomasney, who had just returned from Ireland, 
where, like Devoy in 1879, he had been acting 
as the inspecting envoy of the Clan-na-Gael. 
Gallaher, at the time I speak of, was making 
experiments in the manufacture of explosives, and 
advocating their use. He was quite enthusiastic 
in their praise, and so carried away by his subject 
that he expressed his willingness to personally 
undertake the carriage of dynamite to England 
and to superintend its use there. Lomasney was 
an equally ardent dynamitard, not foreseeing then 
the fate which awaited him under London Bridge. 

I think I cannot better conclude this chapter 
than by quotîng the followîng statement of ac- 
counts, furnished at this Convention, of the Skir- 
mishing Fund, which, in ail its détails, even to the 
amount stolen by the messenger of the IrtsA 
WorUf should prove of interest 
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RECEIPTS^ «:c 

Total receipti by IrùA IVarld up to 

May 31, 18S1 .... $8S,3o6 32 
Received by trustées from other 

sources I1603 50 

Interest 1.07 s 50 

Profits OQ Exchange . 47i >S 



EXPENSES, 


la 


Purchase of bonds • . . . 


131,488 87 


Lent per F.C to S.C for tools 


10,000 


LenttoF.C 


5.875 


Irish volunteers . . • . 


1,000 


J. J. O'Mahony's burial . 


3,030 


0*U. Rossa's défalcations 


1.3» I 90 


Old submarine vessd 


. 4i04a 97 


New submarine vessel 


«3*345 70 


Miscellaneous expense 


3ai 4 


I^nt Dr. CarroU • • • . 


860 


Luby and Burke • • • < 


xoo 


Chèques dîshonoured 


78 68 


Réception, Condon and Meledy 


249 79 


Allowed A. Ford on old money. 




Rossa's not cashed 


41 90 


Irtsh JfVA/ overchaiged • 


S 4 


Subsidising foreign newspapers (J. J. 




(VKelly) . . . . . 


a,ooo 


Land League trial (Davitt) 


1,53» 


Spécial to O'Kelly . . . . 


177 63 


Author, New Departure . 


^003 90 


Stolen by messenger otirisk WarU 


27 50 


Réception of PameQ 


165 


ASSLT3. 




Balance in bank • • $5t745 82 


r 


Balance on hands • 40 8; 


• 



>9'.4S3 57 



>8s,666 çt 



>S*786 6s 



i' 



;i 



!«■ 
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XL. 



y I HAVE found this subject of Irish secret con- 

1' 



vendons so interesting to the many people who 
ii hâve talked with me about Clan-na-Gael aflfairs 

since my appearance in the witness-box that I 

almost think I might venture on some slîght de- 

j ; scrîptîon of the viocius operandi of thèse gatherings 

;' wîthout wearyîng the readen Lîke ail proceed- 

ings from which the gênerai public are shut out. 
a Clan-na-Gael assembly becomes interesting in 
proportion to the amount of secrecy by which it is 
attended. Not indeed that a Clan-na-Gael Con- 
vention is anything very exciting or terrible after 
j ail. It possesses none of the weird features of 

il that scène in which our three old friends of Mac- 

beth figure. It is on the contrary very Irish — 
very Irish indeed. But what it is and what it is 
not can best be demonstrated by some few détails 
by way of description ; and so, transforming my 
gentle reader for the nonce into a V.C. delegate, 
I will take him with me for a flying visit to the 
Clan Convention of 1881 in the club-rcom of the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

As we pass along down the corridor to the iron 
doorsof the club-room, we find our passage barred 
by two stalwart Irishmen. They are members of 
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the local camp, statîoned as sentinels to prevent 
the entry of the unauthorisecL We hâve already 
presented our credentials and been intrusted with 
the necessaiy passwords, and on giving the outside 
password to thèse guardians of the door, we are 
duly admîtted. On the other sîde, however, we 
are brought face to face with another couple of 
trusted Gaels, and to them we hâve to give the 
inside password. 'Tis done, and, freed now from 
further question, we enter the charmed assembly. 
What a sight I What a babel of voices and a 
world of smoke! You can scarce see for the 
clouds which curl and roll round you as the 
breath of fresh air is admitted by the opening 
door, while, as for hearing, your ears are deafened 
by the din and clatter of many tongues and stamp- 
ing feet Yes, we are at last in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, as it is grandly termed, in full session. 
Thèse are the hundred and sixty odd delegates of 
the great V.C, sworn ^'to make Ireland a nation 
once agaîn/* who are now assembled in the year of 
grâce i S8 1 to clamour for dynamite as the only 
means of achieving their patriotic ends. 

Let us sit down in the corner and- study the 
scène with attention. It partakes, on the first 
vîew, more of the character of a " free and easy *' 
entertainment than a grave portentous gathering 
of conspirators ; but you must not judge by first 
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appearances or outward charactertstics. It is the 
way thèse men hâve of doing their business, and 
the dread character of their work is in no way 
aflfected by the almost ludicrous phases of the pre- 
liminary performance. Âlways you must remem- 
ber that you are dealing with Irishmen, who in 
their wildest and most ferocious of fîghts still retain 
that substratum of childishness of character and 
pla}rfulness of mood, with its attendant éléments 
of exaggeration and romance, which make it as 
difficult for an ordinary House of Gommons 
member to rightly understand his Irish coUeague 
when he launches forth in description or invective, 
as it is for the civilised foreigner to know where 
the actual grievance now comes in. 

Well, we are seated, and we must proceed to 
make the most of our time. And so I hurry 
on with my description. That is the chairman 
seated over there on the platform, with his two 
secretaries in attendance. The permanent pre- 
siding officer, as he is termed, is on this occa- 
sion no other than our friend Wm. J. Hynes, the 
gentleman who received his start in Chicago poli- 
tics as a professional juryman through the instru- 
mentality of Alexander Sullivan, and who since 
that time has put together flesh as well as riches» 
and is now one of the strongest-looking men 
herè| possessed of that which, if he had no other 
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qualification* would yet constitute a strong daim for 
the office of chairman — a voice capable of risîng 
above the din caused by fifty excited patriots ail 
yelling with their gieatest might Seated round 
in semi-circular fashion are the différent delegates 
who, in the language they love so well, may be 
described as the flower of Irish- American pat- 
riotism. They are a funny crowd» as loUing with 
arms akimbo» and thumbs resting in their waist* 
coat arm-holesp they hang their feet on the chairs 
in front, which for comfort*s sake are tilted to an 
angle of some 40 or 45 degrees, and pufT their 
cigars— on such an occasion there is nothing so 
vulgar as a pipe indulged in — high up înto the 
air, changing their position now and again in 
order to hâve a pull at those interesting-looking 
black bottles» or to disrobe themsdves of coat or 
waistcoat, the better to cool their heated frames. 

But hark 1 there is a row on now. Listen to 
the oaths and foui epithets which fill the air. 
Thèse two patriots to our left hâve apparently 
disagreed about something and. want to fight i^ 
out. See how they jump to their feet, kick the 
chairs about) throw a curse across the floor at the 
chairman as he seeks to stop their rowdy pro- 
ceedings, and enter into grips with each other. 
Watch how friends hurry up on either side, and 
HQje ilîp ^nera} confusion, which. ij^p>y. reiçns*. 
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The business of the Convention of course is 
brought to a standstill, but not for long. See, 
ail îs quiet again now. Thèse incidents are of 
hourly occurrence, and the fun of it ail is that 
thèse two combatants wlll be drinking ivhisky 
in the most amicable way out of the same black 
bottle in less than a quarter of an hour*s time. 
Do you notice thèse few men hurrying in with 
handkerchiefs to their llps ? Thirsty soûls I They 
hâve been taking advantage of the interval to 
pay a visit to the bar. 



XLI. 

At last we turn to business again. Luckily the 
topic is an exciting one — nothing less indeed 
than the Skirmishing Fund discussion — and so 
matters wîll be interesting. O'Meagher Condon 
is on his feet, and he is launching forth in véhé- 
ment style against the whole of the goveming 
powers. Condon is one of those men who were 
mixed up in the Manchester Martyr aflfair, and 
since his arrivai hère a couple of years since, on 
being amnestied» he has been quite a hero. He 
has now a position in a Government department 
at Washington, and is much esteemed in the 
ranks of the Gaels, How his face works with 
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excitement and passion as he attacks Devoy and 
hîs fellows on the Revolutîonary Dîrectory for 
their want of practical work. He finishes at last» 
and up jumps Devoy» more sour-lookîng than 
ever, with the perpétuai scowl growîng heavier 
and heavien As he proceeds, the author of the 
New Departure has recourse to the usual method 
of controversy. He asserts that Condon is a 
coward, and was guilty of the grossest n^lect at 
Manchester. If Condon had but distributed the 
twenty odd pounds whtch were found on him on 
his arrest, many of the men would hâve escaped, 
instead of being captured with empty pockets. 
GrufTcr and gruffer becoihes Devoy*s voice, as 
losing partial control of himself he trembles with 
excitement and flings charge after charge across 
th>^ floor. 

We are in for another personal quarrel» and 
so hâve to wait patiently while Condon, for the 
hundredth time, recites the threadbare narrative 
of hIs glorious deeds in Manchester. Matters 
are very electrical when the Rev. George C 
Betts of St Louis craves a hèaring» and with 
his well-known smile seeks the suffrages of his 
fellow-patriots for the moment Truly» a strange 
figure in a strange place. Tall, erect, in tlie 
black garb of the Church, with priest-like face 
and priest-h'ke form» he woos the assembly to a 
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strange quietness as his clérical style of utterance 
falls upon the audience. He is as hot a dyna- 
mitard as any, but he wants no personalities. 
If they are to accomplish anything, they really 
must be more practicaL And so he proceeds, 
winning applause and spreading enthusiasm, till 
Devoy and Condon, and their personalities, are 
swept into forgetfulness, and ail are engaged iii 
applauding revolutionary sentiment spiced with 
religious quotation, and served up in the most 
"t orthodox of fashions. 

The révérend dynamitard concludes, and 
résumes his seat amidst most enthusiastic évi- 
dences of his popularity. He gives way to an 
equally inharmonious figure in this motley 
gathering. The man who now rises is one of 
médium height/whose every movement bespeaks 
the professional man, as awhile back the picture 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Betts bespoke the 
cleric A young man too is this, with his neat 
attire, trim beard, and gold-headed cane. No 
less a person is he than Dr. Gallaher, who, in this 
year of 1892, in the convict suit of grey with 
its régulation arrows, works out his weary life 
in Portland prison. As you watch, and as he 
speaks m that quiet gentlemanly fashion of his, 
you can well believe that he is a man of whom 
it might be afterwards boasted that he was 
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introduced to Mr. Gladstone himself. Save in 
his sentiments there is nothing of the dyna- 
mitard about him» but in the matter of his speech 
there is no room for doubt Quiet and self- 
controUed though he be, his talk is the talk of 
war, and the enthusiasm which lights up his 
countenance is that strong steady flame which 
will steadily bum till England's dungeon doors 
close upon him and eut short his career of 
recklessness. 

FoUowing him on the floor is the familiar 
form of Denis Feeley, the fellow "Triangler* 
of Sullivan in later days, and with him the object 
of attack on the part of Cronin's friends. Cool, 
calm, and deliberate, he carries his audience with 
him as he advocates ** a secret blow at the 
enemy"; while his big form shakes with indig- 
nation as he Works himself up to an excited 
pitch over ^* the wrongs of theîr beloved country.** 
At last Feeley concludes, and there rises an- 
other well-known figure, tliat of T. V. Powderly, 
for years the chief of the largest workîng-men*s 
organisation in America, known as "The Knights 
of Labour/* Little doubt can there be as to his 
views. Listen to what he says : — 

** The killing of English robbers and tyranU in Ireland, and 
the destruction by any and ail means of their capital and 
resources, which enablea ihem to carry on their robberiei and« 
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tyrannies, is not a needless act. Hence I am in favour of the 
torch for their ctties and the knife for theîr tyrants till they 
agrée to let Ireland severely alone. London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Bristol in ashes may bring them to view it in 
another light" 

And so the talk goes on, and seven hundrcd 
years of grievances fînd expression from the lips 
of excited patriots, while quarrelsome delegates 
destroy ail décorum. There is Httle purpose in our 
^waiting further. One hour will be but the répéti- 
tion of the other. As we rîse to leave, however, 
one figure catches the eye and impresses itself 
upon us. It is that of the arch-plotter Sullivan» 
who, through ail this din and turmoil, sits .and 
makes no sign. He knows that later on he will 
be the candidate for the highest place amongst 
them, and so he takes no side. There is no 
possibility of your missing him as you pass him 
by. There he sîts, quiet, watchful, and alert. 
You cannot mistake the man. There is a sensé 
of power and intelligence in that clean eut, 
clean shaven face of his, lit up by its bright 
daring eyes. Had you but heard him speak, 
the lesson of his présence would hâve been 
complète. His clear trumpet voice, rising and 
falling with the play of a practised orator, his 
choice fînished diction, his well-reasoned, well- 
arranged argument, and the graceful gesture and 
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movement of his \vhole body would prove to you 
that there at least wàs a man gifted to command 
and compétent to controL 

And so we terminale our flying visit to the 
Eighty-one Convention of the Clan-na-Gael, 
wherein there wcre assembled forty lawyer?, 
eight doctors, two judges, clergymen of both 
leading religions, merchants, manufacturers, and 
working men, ail mixed up in glorious confusion» 
almost ail reduced to the level of the whisky 
bottle, and none removed from the struggles of 
Personal avarice and ambition. 

XLII. 

NoTHiNG of a very stirring character happened 
for the next couple of months, and so» much to 
my satisfaction» I was permitted to attend for a 
little without interruption to my private affairs. 
They sadly lacked some notice on my part» 
for business was growing» my drug-stores were 
increasing in number» and so was my family. 
Patients were very numerous too» but expenses 
were not without their increase, for I had to 
employ a regularly qualifîed M.D. to take my place 
in my absence. If I could hâve settled down and 
simply minded my own business from this hence- 
forth» I would hâve been in a very satisfactory 
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position to-day. But 'twas not to be. I was con- 
stantly on the move, and living at high pressure 
rîght through. To keep myself thoroughiy posted 
I had to be hère, there, and everywhere, and, in 
the end, my ordinary business had to take a very 
secondary place. Even at this time my leisure 
from political aflfairs was to be of very short 
duration, for, in my capacity as Senior Guardian, 
I received the following in the month of Nov- 
ember 1881 : — 



** For s. G. alooe. 

** Hbad-Quarters, K^ 

^^Kwemher ai, l88i. 

«•s.aorD. 

^ Dear Sir and Brother, — Il is the désire of the F.C that 
as many members of the V.C as can possibly attend the Irish 
National Convention at Chicago^ November 30, 1881, will do 
so without entailing expense on t'ne organisation. 

'^ You will therefore make every effort to get the members 
of the V.C elected as delegates from any Irish society that 
may hâve an existence in your neighbourhood, whether it be 
as représentative of the Land League Club, the A.O.H., or any 
other organisation. 

"The F.C particularly désires your présence as a delegate^ 
if it is possible for you to attend as such. 

'^ Frateraally yoors^ 

" K.G.N. OF THE V.Ç^ 

I( thoroughiy knew what ^is. meant Under, 
the new régime of Sullivan there was to be no 
qiore of the " Bufialo business," and to prevent it 
tjiîp^ wçre tp bft dpB!^ îp. a tjiprouçhljf çraçticgj. 
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manner. The members of the secret révolu- 
tionary organisation were to capture the repré- 
sentation at the coming Land League Convention, 
to act unitedly in the development of a policy 
in harmony with the Clan*na*Gae1, and to officer 
the future executive in such a way as to prevent 
further misunderstanding. In order to do ail this» 
the Clan-na-Gael men were to obtain élection as 
League, or Ancicnt Order of Hibemian, delegates, 
the latter organisation being a purely benevolent 
body, whose branches had largely affiliated with 
the League or open movement from the start. 
This was accordingly done; and thus it came 
about that, when I met my fellow-delegates to 
the open Land League Convention of.iSSi, I 
found almost every second man a brother from 
the camps of the Clan-na-GaeL 

The whole scheme worked in the most perfect 
manner. On arrivai in Chicago each Clan-na- 
Gael man reported himself to the chief officer of 
the district, to whom credentials were presented. 
Officiai intimation was then given as to what 
would happen, and each conspirator leamed that, 
prior to the sessions of the convention, caucuses 
of the Brotherhood would be held in the hall of 
Camp 16, Twenty-second Street, Chicaga The. 
usual précautions were taken, and admission only 
gàined by passwords exchanged on each occasion;: 
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As the chairman at the first gathering — the Rev. 
George C. Betts — ^humorously put it, "our object 
was to make things easy for the Land Leaguers, 
and to save them as much trouble as possible/' 
At each meeting the plan of procédure at the 
coming session was decided upon, and the élection 
of temporary and permanent officers arranged. 
Nominations for various committees were fîxed, 
and no opportunity neglected for adapting the 
constitution and officiais to our requirements. 
The resolutions subsequently adopted in open 
convention were drafted by our committees. 

It therefore came about that John F. Finerty 
of Chicago, the well-known dynamite advocate 
and prominent member of the Clan, ** called the 
convention to order/' and made the opening 
speech. William J. Hynes of the Revolutîonary 
Directory, and the chairman of the late Clan-na- 
Gael Convention, was appointed temporary chair- 
man, and Joseph E. Ronayne, who had acted in 
a similar capacity at the Dynamite Convention, 
was appointed secretary, while T. V. Powderly 
of the Clan Executive, whose fiery speech at the 
same Convention was given a few pages back, 
was nominated assistant-secretary. The nomi- 
nation of . thèse men led to a trial of strength 
between the two forces of the Convention, but 
the real tusr of wair was reserved for the second 
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day, when resolutions previously adopted at the 
Gael's caucus were proposed, nominating the Rev, 
George C Betts of St. Louis as permanent 
chairman, and Patrick Ford, John Devoy, Mrs. 
Parnell, and a number of priests as vice-prest- 
dents. Of course the priests were put forward 
for politic reasons. The vice-présidents were 
not objected to, but the appointment of the Rev. 
George C Betts, a Protestant clergyman, was 
strongly opposed by the priestly party* A very 
excited debate took place, but in the end the 
opposition to Betts was withdrawn at the insti- 
gation of the Irish visitors — Messrs. T. P. 
O'Connor, M. P., T. M. Healy, M.P., and Father 
Sheehy — and so at the close this Vice-Président 
of the Clan-na-Gael was elected, and tlie secret 
organisation triumphed ail along the line. 

The Irish political controversy was darkcned 
the following year by the sad event in the Phœnix 
Park, Dublin, when Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
and Mr. Burke met their deaths at the hands of 
the Irish Invincibles. As regards the Invincible 
conspiracy, I hâve little or nothing to say. It 
was in no sensé an American affair, and no matter 
how little or how much certain sympathisers în 
the States may hâve known of the murderous 
conspiracy» notliing was said on the subject in 
public or in secret to connect the Clan-na-Gael in 
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any way with the proceedings of Carey and his 
friends. There was, of course, a certain amount 
of sympathy with the affair, as was shown by the 
attitude taken up by John Devoy in hîs paper 
the IrisA Nation^ whîch was, by the way, the 
officiai organ of the Clan-na-Gael at this time, 
and subsidised from its fund. Devoy gavé great 
prominence to the refusai of Egan to offer a 
reward for the dîscovery of the murderers, print- 
ing the following telegram in his issue of I3th 
May 1882 :— 

"PATRICK EGAN ON BLOOD-MONEY. 

**Pa&is, May lo^ 18S2. 
" Mr. Egan, the Treasurer of the land League, has tele^ 
graphed the following to the Freemaii s Journal of Dublin : — 

««Editor, Freemanj Dublia — In ihtFreeman of yesterday 
Mr. James F. O'Brien suggests a reward of ;^2ooo out of the 
I^nd League Fund for the discoverj of the perpetrators of 
the terrible tragedy of Saturday. Remenibering as I do, the 
number of innocent Tictims who in the sad history of our 
country hâve been handed over to the gallows by wretched 
informers, in order to eam the coveted blood-moncy, and 
foreseeing the awful danger that in the présent excited state 
of public feeling crime may be added to crime by the possible 
sacrifice of guîltless men, I am determined that if one penny 
of the Land League Fund were devoted for such a purpose I 
would at once resign the treasurership. 

"* Patrick Ecan.'* 

And commenting upon it in the following vein: — 
*' Patrick Egan has spoken out lîke a man against the*-. 
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adoption by Irishmen of the base English poliqr of suborning 
infonnen. He déclares that should a penny of tbe Land 
League funds be devoted to such an object, he will resign 
the treasurership. Mr. Pamell should at once repudiate the 
attempc made firom this sîde to connect him with action so 
culpable and un-Irish. 6y consenting to become the trustée 
of the Irish-American blood-money he would foifeit the sym- 
pathies of his warmest 



It was in this year, too, that 0*Donovan Rossa 
was fînally expelled from the Clan-na-Gad. He 
had been in very bad odour for a long time pre* 
viously, owing to his unsatisfactory connection 
with the Skirmishing Fund ; and at last, after a 
couple of attempts to get rid of him, he was 
summarily kicked out, and from henceforth re- 
pudiated by the recognised officiais of the secret 
organisation. 

XLIII. 

EiGHTEEN hundred and eighty-three proved a 
very busy time with me. There was another 
Land League Convention : Egan, Sheridan, 
Frank Byrne, and other Invincibles ''on the 
run " arrived in the country, and altogether my 
time was pretty well occupied in obtaining infor- 
mation and passing it on to my chief. The year 
opened amidst rumours in the public press of 
the secret movement having captured the open 
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organisation of the League. Mr. Pamell himself 
had taken action previously in connection with 
the Kilmainham Treaty, and in other ways which 
were not understood or appreciated, and, as a 
conséquence, a partial breach had occurred. So 
strained were matters becoming that in February 
it was announced that both Mr. Parnell and 
Egan would corne to America in April for the 
purpose of discussing thé whole situation and 
fîxing upon some new mode of opérations for the 
future which, while equally effective as regards 
joint working, would not impair Mr. ParnelFs 
usefulness. Many weeks, however, had not passed 
ère the fight between the clérical ànd revolu- 
tionary éléments in the States began to wax 
exceedingly hot, and, changing his plans, Mr. 
Pamell determined not to interfère, and so failed 
to put in his promised appearance. 

Egan, however, thanks to the révélations of 
Carey, had to make a speedy and somewhat un- 
dignifîed exit from Dublin, and not waiting till 
the month of April, he put himself en évidence in 
American life in the month of March. I met 
him a week or two after his arrivai, when he was 
the guest of Alexander Sullivan, the Président 
of the Clan-na-Gael, at Chicago. We renewed 
our cordial friendship, and the same close inti- 
macy prevailed between us as had been the case 
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in Paris. Egan told me that the programme now 
to be proposed would give full satisfaction in 
America; while, as for Sullivan, he (Sullivan) 
remarked to me significantly about this time that, 
though he had never doubted Egan, he was now 
more than satisfied. 

The public Convention of the Land League, 
henceforth to be known as the National League 
of America, took place at Philadelphia on the 
26th April and folio wing days. The same plan 
of campaign as had been devdoped in 1881 was 
put in force by the Clan-na-Gael. A secret 
circular was issued instructing the camps to send 
delegates, and thèse delegates when assembled 
in Philadelphia pursued the same Une of policy 
in thetr caucus gatherings. The whole thing 
worked like an exquisite pièce of mechanism, 
and produced the most satisfactory results for 
the Clan leaders. Of course I was a delegate, 
and of course I attended ail the secret caucuses. 
Well for Egan that it was so. He considered 
it impolitic to appear at any of the secret 
gatherings, and so, much to my satisfaction, he 
asked me to acquaint him daily with what tran- 
spired, which I did, and received in retum many 
interesting pièces of private information. The 
Convention was remarkable for the présence of 
Egan and Brennan, the runaway treasurer and 
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secretary of the Irish Land League, both of 
whom took part in the proceedings, and of Frank 
Byrne and his wife, who were accommodated 
with seats on the platform. 

In accordance with the arrangements made at 
one of the caucus meetings, Alexander Sullivan 
was appointed président of the new organisation. 
He played his part well on the occasion, and 
succeeded in entirely overcoming the scruples of 
those opposed to him in conséquence of his being 
chief of the Clan-na-Gael. Not once but twice 
did this prince of intriguers décline the honour 
respectfully but firmly ; and not till after repeated 
appeals from Mrs. Parnell, the mother of the 
Irish Home Rule leader, did he consent to take 
the office. Another leading Gael was appointed 
secretary, and out of the Executive Committee of 
seven, five were members of the Clan-na-GaeL 

Although Mr. Parnell did not make his pro- 
mised appearance, he sent a lengthy and signi- 
fîcant telegram, in which he asked that the 
platform should be so framed as to enable 
himself and his friends to continue to receive 
help from America, and to work in such harmony 
as would allow of their achieving those great 
objects for which, through many centuries, the 
Irish race had stniggled. 

This was a pretty plain hint from the leading 
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spirit on the Irish side to keep matters moderate 
in appearance, and it was not lost on those 
charged with the conduct of afiairs, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from my officiai report to my 
camp on my return will show : — 

^'The various reports were read and routine business trans- 
acted. Thèse developed that the Land League had not 
increased in roembers, but, on the contrary» had decieased 
during the past year ; that a majority of the patriots of America 
had become tired of gi^ing their eamîngs for 'Simcm Pure 
agitation ; ' of the 900 branches existing a year agOb 105 had 
disbanded, and 398 had failed to report The total receipts 
for the past year from ail sources were 79» 138 dollars, 40 cents, 
and the disbursements 74» 123 dollarsi 40 centa^ leaving on hand 
a balance of 4915 dollars. 

*'There was an évident désire upon the part of derical 
delegates and lady Land Leaguers (who evinced a fear of amal- 
gamating with dynamiters and secret sodety Revolutionists) to 
retain the organisation intact, dropping the word land, adqpting 
the platform of the Dublin Convention of last October, ekcting 
their officers for the ensuing year, calling themselves the 
National League, and adjouming sine die. This policy rec ei ved 
an able but unscnipulous supporter in Miles O^Brien of New 
York, a renegade member of the V.C, who exhibited the last 
circular of instructions from the F.C to a number et priests to 
show them how they were to be manipulated by the terrible 
Clan-na-Gaels. Had this source been successful it would hâve 
prevented union, it would hâve continued the various iactionsi 
and the formidable front presented to-day of ail the societies 
of the country pledged upon one platform to work united with 
one object in view would never hâve been achieved. 

** Brother Brown of St. Louis rooved a substitute for ail 
resolutions to déclare the Land League disaolved after tfae 
adjoumments of this Convention, and the delegates to attend 
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the National Convention the next day. Thb eventually was 
practically carried by a large majority. 

''The Convention, to which I presented credentials from 
this body on Thursday morning presented the grand array of 
nearly 1200 delegates upon the floor, the stage being decorated 
with portraits, paintings, statues, flags, and flowers, and graced 
by some fifty ladies — conspicuous amongst them being Mrs. 
Pamell and Mrs. Frank Byme — the galleries packed to over- 
flowing, some five thousand interested spectators being présent^ 
a sight not soon to be forgotten. 

'' Agaîn the V.C showed the work of its second conférence 
of Wednesday night, the proceedings being opened by Brother 
Sullivan, and Brother Domey being unanimously elected tem- 
porary presîding officer, the temporary secretaries being Brothers 
Roach of Troy, Brown of St Ix>uis, Hines of Buffalo^ and 
Gleason of Cleveland. The appointaient of the Committee on 
Credentials, after the opening speeches, constituted the first 
work on hand, and hère again the perfect organisation of the 
V.C developed itself ; and the first breeze created by the 
Rossa-Danne faction, who moved an amendroent that each 
Society hâve a member upon the Committee on Credentials, war 
promptly voted dowa Rossa presented his credentials as a 
member of the National Party of New York, but was admitted 
only upon a press ticket 

** llie knowledge of a blood and thunder set of resolutions 
being in the pocket of Major Horgan of New York, ready to be 
fired, regardiess of conséquences, into the Convention, required 
the passage of a resolution that, until permanent organisation 
was effected, ail resolutions oflered should be referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions without being read. A permanent 
organisation was effected in the aftemoon by the unanimous 
élection of Brother Foran of Cleveland as presîding officer. 
The varions committees being appointed, the Convention 
adjoumed till Friday moming the resuit of the da/s work 
summarised showing that there was nothing to warrant the fear 
that the Rossa faction would develop any strength or discord; 
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that the V.C. were in the majority everywhere; that by every 
action it was dcsired to follow out the instructions of Mr. 
Pamdl as cabled to the Convention on that day ; and at least, 
so far as the public poUcy was concemed, to drop ail nitro- 
glycérine methods of procédure, and to perfect the union of 
the united societies of the country and Canada uponi one 
platform, for the purpose of susuining Pamell and his poUcy 
by acting and existing permanehtly as an auxiliary body, or 
rathcr further, to the Irish National Lea^e. 

''One straw to show which way the wind Uew was the 
nomination in committee of P. A* Collins of Boston for 
permanent chairman. His candidature was unitedly set down 
with a will for his action in offering a reward of 5000 dollars 
for the discovery of the killers of Burke and Cavendish last 
year. 

" Friday moming found the Convention in session with the 
varions committees on Plan or Organisation, Platform, Résolu* 
tionsy and Permanent Organisation ready to report After 
soroe spirited speech-making by Fathers Boyian and Agnew, 
and othersy Dr. O'Reilly of Michigan submitted the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, in which was indudedthe p!la^ 
form of the National League of America. After reading» an 
attempt was made by Finerty to adopt them seriaUm^ for the 
purpose of getting inserted some more favourable to the 
turbulent Rossa-Dunne faction. They were» however, adopted 
as a whole. ... 

''The Committee on Oiganisation presented their report^ 
which was unanimously adopted. -^ 

" It was then in order to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
Alexander Sullivan nominated Dr. O'Reilly of Michigan as 
treasurer. He was elected without opposition, Father Walsh 
having declined, stating privately that he had to choose between 
his parish and the treasurership ; and that being the case^ he 
would hâve to décline. 

'' The nomination for président resulted in the almost unani- 
.mous choice of Brother Alexander Sullivan, who, after twice 
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diplomatically declining, linally was prevailed upon to acœpt 
The Executive Council of one from each State was elected, a 
large majority of whom were members of the V.C 

** Brother Hines of Buifalo was unanimously elected per- 
manent secretary. Various sums of money were subscribed 
for the new league, princîpally by the ladies. Resolutions 
were passed tuming over the books, balances on hand» and 
property of the old I^nd I^ague to the new League. 
^ ** Speeches expressive of God-speed and goodwill foUowed 

by everybodvy and the Convention adjoumed to meet again 
next year at the call of the Executive. 

** The Executive Council subsequently met and elected the 
Council of Seven, fîve of which are members of the V.C 

''To briefly summarise the results of the Convention, 
we fînd the unification of ail Irish societies pledged under 
one leadership to foUow the Unes laid down by Pamell and 
the party at home, not to lead but to follow them whence 
they may go with ail the energy, practical and financial support 
possible — a proof to the world that the ten millions of Irish 
nationality upon the continent can be represented in conven- 
tion by their 1200 delcgates, and work harmoniously and 
' unitedly, and giving to those, and their number is légion, whb 

believe in force alone, the suprême satisfaction of knowing 
that the machinery of the cause is now under the control and 
direction of their comrades, who believe, as they do, that 
dynamite, or any other species of warfare that can be devised 
is peifectly legitimate, so long as it can be made effective, and 
accomplish results permanent and tangible. 

• • • • • • • 

*' Michael Boyton arrived upon the second day of the Con- 
vention with two members of the Suprême Coundl, who, as it 
will be readily understood, did not figure publicly upon this 
occasion.* 
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XLIV. 

It was shortly after this — I think somewhere about 
the 29th of May — ^that I was fortunate enough 
to learn from Sullivan some particulars as to what 
was going on in connection with the Dynamite 
Campaign. A démonstration had been arranged 
at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, in honour of Patrick 
Egan, and at SuUivan's pressing invitation I 
accompanied him in order to participate in it 
We travelled together and conversed almost ail the 
way, Sullivan, as was his wont, supplying me with 
very interesting détails. He told me that the man- 
agement of the secret warfare was entirely in the 
hands of the Revolutionary Directory in America. 
Men, it appeared, could not be obtained at home 
to do the work, for from some lack of courage or 
discipline they could not be relied upon. 

The rule adopted was that no volunteer should 
be accepted. Spécial choice would be made of men 
without familles, and a spécial course of instruc- 
tion in the use of explosives would be necessary 
after a man was chosen. So great was the care 
taken in the sélection of agents, that their whole 
career and character would be inquired into 
beforehand without their knowledge. No new 
members would be chosen for the work, because 
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forty of the Royal Irish Constabulary hadbcen sent 
on full pay to America to join the organisation with 
a view to selling it Sullivan imparted the further 
interesting information that Dr. Gallaher, when on 
his mission, purposely abstained from coming in 
contact with Irish members, and obtained introduc- 
tions to, and acquain tance with, English members. 
He was often in the House, I was told, and had 

. been even introduced to Mr. Gladstone himself. 

1 Contrary to expectation and the requirements 

of the existing constitution, no Clan-na-Gael Con- 
vention took place in this year — 1883. In the 
ordinary course of events such an assembly should 
hâve met in August 1883. ^^^ reasons best 
known to themselves, however, Sullivan and his 
colleagues on the executive of the secret organi- 
sation postponed the gathering, and in the end, 
by a System of manipulation which Sullivan 
developed to a perfect science, in connection with 
his management of Irish affairs, the approval of 
the organisation was gained to certain changes 
which included the putting off of the Convention 
to the foUowing year, 1 884. To allow of thèse 
changes being approved of» it was necessary to 
hold a séries of district Conventions, and^dele- 
gâtes were there elected to represent the districts 
at the gênerai Convention which would follow, 
Sullivan's adhérents were generally in the majo-* 
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rity at such district assemblies, and so it was a 
matter of ease for him to hâve supporters elected 
at almost every gathering» which, in other words, 
meant that the delegates then elected were 
nothing more or less than ardent SuUivanites, who 
in the future Convention would question nothing, 
whereas ordinary delegates would undoubtedly 
prove curious, if not embarrassing, in their search 
for information as to the conduct of the afiairs of 
the Clan-na-GaeL 

AU was not clear sailing, however, and murmurs 
were heard in several quarters regarding this 
attempt to burk discussion and inquiry as to the 
work of the past two years. Several of the camps 
eventually ceased their allegiance and were 
immediately expelled, and the organisation split 
up into two sections» the one being Sullivanite 
and the other anti-Sullivan ite. Devoy and his 
whole camp were amongst those expelled from 
the Sullivan wing. The seceders formed a new 
organisation under the old name, and the 
Sulli vanités became known as the U.S. Sullivan 
was still the strong man, and had the greatest 
number of supporters; and, following my usual 
rule, I acted with the majority and became a 
U.S. man. At the start a change was made as 
regards the number and title of the goveming 
body. Three members formed the executive. 
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and they wcre now known as the Triangle — 
a name taken from the A sign which was used 
by way of cypher signature on ail documents 
coming from head-quarters. The fight between 
the two sections was now raging bitterly, and the 
oath of the U.S. was so drawn as to exclude 
members of any other Revolutionary body, thereby 
denying the right of any person to be a member 
of both organisations. 

Meantime, under the plea of imminent danger 
of discovery, the books of the organisation were 
ail burnt, and no record whatever was left in 
existence which would allow of investigation* 
This had driven very many men to desperation, 
and loud and sweeping were the charges which 
the seceders made against the Triangle for mis- 
appropriation of funds and other like matters. 
None were more prominent in leading the attack 
on Sullivan and his coUeagues than Dr. Cronin, 
whose murder has recently been the subject of 
such lengthy investigation. Indeed, from this 
point onwards, almost down to the end of 1 888, 
the histoiy of the Clan-na-Gael is the history of 
the dispute between Cronin and Sullivan. And 
now, having purposely excluded ail spécial mention 
of Dr. Cronin from my story heretofore, in order 
that I might the more fuUy and clearly deal with 
the matter in a compact form, I shall proceed to 
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sketch the life and career in Irish- American 
politics of this last victim of political assassination. 
In explaining the situations in Irish affairs as 
they afiected or were affected by Dn Cronin, I 
shall hâve to travel rapidly over points already 
dealt with; but I think it better to do this 
than to improperiy represent the ilUfated Cronin 
by omitting from my référence to his career the 
points which told in favour of himself or his 
adversaries. 



XLV. 

Philip H. Cronin was born in Ireland, but when 
very young emigrated to Canada. From thence 
when a young man he went to St Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he studied medicine at the St Louis 
Collège of Physicians and Surgeons. Before 
this he had been clerk in a chemist's store, and 
had thus acquired a very considérable practical 
knowledge of medicine. He graduated with high 
honours, and became eventually Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the collège. 
He also attended a médical collège from which 
he secured the degree of M. A. Cronin was a 
man of fine présence, good looking, almost six 
feet in height, and very well formed. He was a 
dever man in every way, and a good forcible 
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speaker, though in style aggressive and combative 
to a degree. Very ambitiousi like his future 

M enemy Alexander Sullivan, he was never happy 

Il in a back seat, always thrusting himself forward 

and fîghting for the place of leader. In fact, 
so pronounced were his ideas in favoùr of his 
supremacy, that where he could not rule he was 

!|jj quite prepared to min. 

He moved to Chicago in the latter part of 
1881, and immediately entered upon the practice 
of medicine, taking up his résidence at 351 Clark 
Street, at the corner of Oak Street At this time 

il: he was about thirty-two years of age^ so that he 

was only some forty years old at the time of his 

il. murder. From the moment of his arrivai in 

Chicago, he went in enthusiastically for Irish 
politics, and took a leading part in both Revolu- 
tionary and Land League matters. I-Ie identifîed 
himself with the Clan-na-Gael, and was prominent 
at ail gatherings of the Irish of every kind. He 
was strong in social instincts, and was quite a 
figure at social gatherings, where he used to great 
advantage the fine ténor voice of which he was 
possessed, singing national songs especially with 
great spirit and enthusiasm. As a conséquence 
he rapidly came to the front in Chicago, and in six 
months was better known than an ordinary resi* 
dent would hâve been in ten years. Towards the 
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Land League movement he was especially sym- 
pathetic, and he;took a very large part indeed 
in building it up. He was in a short time 
elected Président of the i8th Ward League, 
then known as the *' Banner League ** of Chicaga 
Equally active in the secret movement, he was a 
guiding spirit of Camp No. 96 of the Clan in 
Chicago, publidy knowo as the ** Columbia 
Literary Association," and so great was his in- 
fluence that, on the appointment of the notorious 
Frank Agneau to the position of district member, 
Cronin succeeded him as Senior Guardian of the 
camp. This was the camp which held its weekly 
meetings in the well-known Tumer Hall on the 
north side of the city. 

It was at this time that the policy of dynamite 
had been decided upon, and that the campaign 
against English Government buildings and per- 
sons was being inaugurated. Cronin (who was 
anything but a saint in character) was an ardent 
advocate of the policy ; and, owing to his scientific 
attainments, he was appointed as chief instnictor 
in the use and handling of explosives» acting 
ail this time, be it marked, as the Président of 
the Banner League (or Chicago branch of the 
Land League) as welL In fact, he held the 
position of Président of the Land League branch 
down to the year i888. Cronin, unfortunately 
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for himself, succeeded at a very early stage in 
falling foui of Alexander Sullivan. Living as 
he did till 1887 at the corner of Clark and 
Oak Streets, within a few doors of Sullivan 
himselfy he gained such an amount of promi- 
j{ nence that he was rapidly throwing Sullivan 

into the shade. He threatened to become more 
powerful than Sullivan, and this Sullivan, 
equally ambitious and more unscrupulous, could 
not brook. In a short time Sullivan and his 
adhérents came to detest the Doctor, and as 
I found — for I lived within a stone's throw of 
eachi knew them both intimately, and saw them 
continuously — the relations between them were 
becoming more strained and bitter every day. 

In June 1881, as I hâve related, Sullivan 
obtained a victory over ail his rivais by being 
chosen Président of the Clan-na-Gael, or Revolu- 
tionary organisation, at the Dynamite Convention 
held that year at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
It was after this that Cronin gave the first 
pronounced sign of his enmity in publia The 
opportunity for its display was brought about 
by the attack made by O'Meagher Condon upon 
John Devoy, the principal of the three members 
of the Revolutionary Directory, Devoy with his 
colleagues being charged with responsibility for 
the failure of the many schemes of active war^ 
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fare proposed by Condon. Devoy, evidendy 
jealous of Sullivan*s élection, indulged in a good 
deal of incrimination» not confining his attacks 
to Condon alone, and he was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cronin» who was possessed of the same 
grievance. The two joined forces, but without 
any effect, for Sullivan's position was assured. 
From the dispute, however, which occurred at 
this Convention, dates the commencement of un- 
disguised hostility between Sullivan and Cronin. 

Early in 1 883, when the call was issued for 
the Philadelphia Convention (at which was formed 
the first branch of the American National Leaoïie 
as distinct from the Land League), a meeting of 
Cronin's branch of the League took place in 
Chicago for the élection of delegates to the Con- 
vention. Sullivan and his friends, determining to 
crush Cronin if they could, packed this meeting, 
and had elected as delegates Alexander Sullivan 
himself, his brother, and other personal adhérents, 
much to the disgust of Cronin and his supporters. 

Sullivan was equally successful later on when, 
under the new constitution, the Executive 
called district Convçntions in lieu of the gênerai 
convention they had managed to postpone. 
The Convention in Cronin's district was held 
in Millionaire Smythe's Hall in Chicago — 
Smythe being Senior Guardian of Camp 458 ; 
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Cronin, as Senior Guardian of his own camp, 
attended in the capacity of delegate therefrom. 
Mackay Lômasney, my old friend from Détroit, 
aiso attended from his district in a like capacity. 
Although an attempt was made to impeach Sul- 
livan's action, it was not successful. His friends 
were in the majority, and his conduct was upheld. 
AU attempts on the part of Cronin to bring 
about a différent state of things — ^and they were 
not a few — were voted down, and Alexander 
Sullivan, in company with Mackay Lomasney, 
the London Bridge dynamitard, was elected 
delegate to the Triangle Convention of 1 884. 

Cronin, filled with fury, returned to his camp 
and made a séries of most sweeping charges 
against the Triangle. In retum charges were 
preferred against him of being a traitor, liar, &a 
&C., Sullivan of course being the instigator. A 
Trial Committee, of which I was one, was ap- 
pointed, and by it Cronin was promptly found 
guilty and formally expelled. I voted, as I 
always did, on the side of the winning party. 
Cronin on his expulsion immediately joined the 
ranks of the seceders, which by this time included 
such wdl-known men as Devoy, Dillon, M*Cahey, 
and others, and he immediately obtaîned a seat 
on the executive of the new body. And hère, 
for the moment, I must leave him. 
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XLVI. 

The next matter of public importance in which I 
was interested was the Boston Convention of the 
Irish National League of Americai which took 
place in the Fanieul Hall, Boston, on the i3th 
and foUowing days of August Of course I went 
in my dual capacity as League delegate and 
Revolutionary officiai. The same plan of cam- 
paign was practised with the same successful 
results. The Rev. Dr. Betts was again to the 
front as président of the secret caucuses, while 
Egan, grown more bold by this» was a regular 
attendant When the nomination of officiais of 
the League came up, Sullivan was named for 
re-election as président He, however, dedined» 
and made way for Patrick Egan. Egan, after 
some refusai on the ground that the British 
Government probably knew of his connection 
with the secret movement, and that his taking 
office might compromise Mr. Parnell, eventually 
agreed, and so he took the chair vacated by 
Sullivan. This Convention was attended by 
Mr. Thomas Sexton, M. P., and Mr. William 
Redmond, M. P., on the part of the PameUite 
party, and by P. J. Tynan, the famous " Na i " 
of the Phœnix Park murders — shall I say on 
behalf of the Invincibles ? Sullivan undoubtedly 
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was the pet boy of the period, for he was the 
object of the most adulatory références on the 
part of Mr. Sexton. He was, we were told, a 
man who did honour to the race from which he 
had sprung ; a man of whom any race might well 
be proud — and so on. Egan, however, came 
in for his fair share of attention too. He was, 
according to another speaker» '^ that clean handed, 
that patriotic, that heroic exile»" although, of 
course, no référence was made to the reasons for 
his exile as supplied by the Phœnix Park crimes. 
If, however, no reason was given in public for 
his exile, Egan was not slow "to refer to the 
matter in private. I had journeyed in his Com- 
pany to Boston, and had had a very exciting 
chat with him, in which the question of his flight 
had largely figured. His description of how 
he was enabled to get away from Dublin was 
most graphie. He started ofT by boasting how 
he had got information from the Castle; and 
to show how readily it could be obtained he 
said that, within twenty minutes of the order 
being issued for the warrant for his arrest, 
he knew of the fact He was at his office 
at the time, and at once proceeded to his house 
and packed his satcheL He had two children 
sick then, and Dr. Kenny was attending thenu 
He destroyed a number of documents which he 
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had in the house, some of them pertaining to his 
connection with the Irish Republican Brother- 
hoody and also some letters of James Carey. In 
fact he destroyed ail papers tending to incrimi- 
nate him in case he was arrested. Fortunately 
for him there happened to be in Dublin at 
the time a Scotch friend in the Belfast flour 
trade, who assisted him in getting away. He 
gave this friend his rug and valise, and in- 
structed him to purchase a ticket for Belfast 
at the Northern Terminus. He himself arrived 
at the railway station one moment before the 
train started, took his valise and rug from his 
Scotch friend, slipped into the train, and that 
night was in Belfast On his arrivai at Belfast 
he found that he could not get out by boat, and 
he went to an hôtel, where he slept. In the 
moming he purchased a retum ticket to Leeds, 
travelled with that as far as Manchester, and 
then got off the train. There he purchased 
another ticket from Manchester to Hull, took 
the steamer from HuU to Rotterdam, and thus 
got out of the country. 

From the account of his own escape, he passed 
on to tell me how his fellow-official Brennan, the 
Secretary of the Irish Land League, had got 
away. Brennan, it appeared, gained the fîrst 
hint of his being implicated by reading the an- 
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nouncement of Carey's évidence on a news sheet 
displayed on the pavement in the Strand. He 
was accompanied by Mn Thomas Sexton, M. P., 
at the time, and on reading the announcement 
they at once turned down a side street where 
arrangements were made for Brennan's flight. 
Brennan started off for his lodgings in order to 
pack a valise» while Mr. Sexton, going to Char- 
ing Cross, purchased a ticket for Paris. On this 
ticket he travelled to London Bridge» and there 
by arrangement he met Brennan, who imme- 
diately proceeded on the train to the French 
capital Egan was very generous in his con- 
fidences on this occasion, and amongst other 
things he told me that he was satisfied the new 
Executive Body would continue the *' active 
work»" and it would be done by men who would 
not go further than their orders, as Dr. Gallaher 
had done. This was news to me, and I inquired 
how. "Why,** replied Egan, "he (Dr. G.) got 
in with some of Rossa's men, and MacDermott 
(a reputed informer) got it from them, and gave 
him away/' Previously to this I had met Egan in 
camp gatherings, and knew that he was now an 
actual member of the American Revolutîonary 
organisation. It was, by-the*bye, at a camp 
meeting in Philadelphia in this year that Egan, 
addressing some sixty members, said, ** I hâve 
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been reading up the records of the Italiaii ban- 
ditti, and from them I hâve corne to believe in 
this rule: Let us meet our enemies with smiling 
faces, and with a warm grasp of the hand, having 
daggers up our sleeves ready to stab them to the 
heart** Strange words thèse, and yet I thought 
when I heard of their being uttered of the smiling 
face and warm hand clasp which had puzzled me 
not a little on that first night when I met the 
speaker on the staircase of a Parisian hoteL ^ 

The Convention of the secret organisation 
followed immediately after that of the National 
League, but as I was not a delegate I had no 
intimate connection with it It was at this Con- 
vention, as I learnt subsequently from Sullivan, 
that arrangements were made — few, if any, Antî- 
SuUi vanités were présent — for the destruction of 
the records of which I hâve aiready spoken, and 
which gave rise to so much bittemess on the 
part of the Cronin faction. 

The principal fact worthy of notice in con- 
nection with the secret Convention of 1884 
was the acknowledgment by the '' Triangle " of 
1 1 8,000 dollars as the sum received and expended 
for dynamite purposes from the date of the hold- 
ing of the Convention of i88i. No vouchers or 
detailed statements were forthcoming, and their 
absence was soûght to be explained on the ground 
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that it was inexpedient to supply information in 
view of the risk and exposure of brave men 
engaged in the enterprises. No detaîled state- 
ment of the expenditure of this vast sum has ever 
been made to this day. 

As one resuit of this unsatisfactory condition of 
things, a circular was drawn up by Cronin and 
his friends, making definite and formai charges 
against the ** Triangle" of stealing the funds of the 
organisation. Cronin was very aggressive in giving 
currency to thèse charges in the most offensive 
language» and thefeeling against him on the part of 
Sullivan's adhérents became extremely embittered- 
As it grew in intensity it spread to more than 
Cronin, and soon the followers^ of both men were 
ranged in hostile camps, fighting a wordy war of 
the deadliest type. Ail attempts to heal the 
breach proved fniitless, although much outside 
influence of an important character was brought 
to bear upon the différent parties concemed. 



XLVII. 

While the contest raged between the opposing 
factions» I was up and doing, travelling about, and 
gaining as much information as I possibly could 
I made many trips to varions points of the country, 
and so was enabled to gauge pretty accurately 
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the condition of public feeling and the probabilities 
of the future. M y pretexts for ail this travelling 
wereadmirably adaptedto di vert suspicion from my 
real object When a journey for my health's sake 
was not possible» I got appointed (through Irish 
political influence) to a seat on the Mississippi 
Valley Sanitary Commission ; and when no more 
work was to be done under this cover, I connected 
myself with one of the largest pharmaceutical 
houses in the States, and travelled as tHeir 
représentative in whatever direction suited me. 
So successful was I in combining business de- 
velopment with my secret work, that I had great 
difficulty in resigningthis latter connection, the pro- 
prietors strongly urging my continuance in it, and 
only parti ng with me after many frutdess attempts 
to change my décision. When at home I was of 
course an ardent politician, and a volunteer on 
every committee* in the Démocratie interest So 
prominent was I in local politics, that on one 
occasion I ran for élection for the House of 
Représentatives, only being defeated by a majority 
of 128 votes on a poil of several thousands. It 
was the cry of *' The Fenian General " that lost me 
the seat with the English voters. 

I was frequently in communication with Egan 
through ail this period, for he made many trips 
to Chicago, both for business purposes — ^he had 
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now embarked in the grain trade — and with the 
object of Consulting with Alexander Sullivan, 
whose worthy ^us Achates he proved. It was 
as the resuit of one of my interviews with him 
that I received the following passport to the 
faithful, which proved of such service in the way 
of corroboration when I appeared before the 
Spécial Commission : — 
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Alexander Sullivan meantime occupied himself 
very busily in purely American politics, and for 
the purpose of making his position in this r^^ard 
the more favourable, he caused it to be under- 
stood that he had withdrawn from the Clan-na- 
Gael. This, of course» was only a blind, for as 
a matter of fact, for twelve months at least after 
he had so announced his withdrawal» his name 
continued to appear on circulars and documents. 
This, however. is immaterial. What is im- 
portant to note is that Sullivan warmly advocated 
^ , the élection of J. F. Blaine to the Presidency, and 
that he in secret circles made much of the fact 
that BIaine*s foreign policy would do ail that the 
Clan-na-Gael desired. Mr. Blaine paid a high 
tribute in the public prints to the services 
rendered him by Sullivan. 

The year 1886 saw the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill by Mr. Gladstone, and consé- 
quent inactivity on the part of the American 
conspirators. I therefore ^ad rather an easy 
time of it Enthusiasm ran pretty high, because 
it was thought that with Home Rule granted the 
way to complète séparation would be cleared in a 
wondrous d^ree. and that at last we were in sight 
of the point for which ail had struggled and many 
had bled, " the making of Ireland a nation once 
again.'* Mr. Parnell now appeared to hâve a 
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\ distinct clatm upon Irish American indulgence, 

and particular pains were taken to prevent any- 
thing happening which might unfairly affect his 
position in any way. So complaisant were *' the 
men beyond the seà " in America, that the open 
Convention called for January 1886 was post- 
poned in order that Mr. Parnell might be 
présent The gathering eventually took place 
in the month of August 1886» but there was 
no Mn Parnell, his place being taken by 
no less than four of the leading Pamellites 
from the English side — Messrs. Michael Davitt, 
John E. Redmondi M. P., John Deasy, M.P., 
and William O'Brien, M. P. As usual, the whole 
proceedings were governed by the Sullivanite 
wing of the secret organisation. I was myself 
a delegate, attended the secret caucuses pre- 
sided over by Patrick Egan, and assisted in 
developing afiairs in the interests of the con- 
spirators. 

The fact that Devoy, Cronin, and others were 
now in opposition was an élément of danger in 
connection with the satisfactory working of the 
intrigue to " nobble ^ the open movement ; but 
by a System of proxy voting success was achieved, 
and the adhérents of the Croninites driven from 
the field. The way in which this was accom- 
plished was remarkable, and very suggestive of 
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the position which Egan, the ex-Land League 
officiai, and friend and ad viser of Mr. Pamell, 
held in the Revolutionary organisation. By a 
circular issued by the " Triangle " on the eve of 
the Convention, it was ordered that each Senior 
Guardian should secure proxies for ail branches 
of the National League in his vicinity unable to 
send delegates to the open Convention, and im- 
mediately forward such proxies to Patrick Egan. 
Hère was a clear confession of the dose' con- 
nection between the two movements — open and 
secret — existing in the person of the présent 
United States minister to Chili, the then Pré- 
sident of the Irish National League of America. 



XLVIH. 

I HAVE already touched at several points on the 
Dynamite Campaign, and I will now pause in my 
narrative for the purpose of dealing in some détail 
with the incidents attending the development of 
the plot to " blow up England** Although there 
had been several attempts made by O'Donovan 
Rossa's adhérents to damage public buildings, 
notably the Mansion House, London, the banracks 
at Chester, the police-station and the Town Hall 
at Liverpool in 1881 and 1882, the D3mamite 
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Campaign as organised by the Clan-na-Gael did 
not really commence till the latter end of 1882, 
or rather the beginning of 1883. Indeed the 
attempts on the part of Rossais people were 
simply gunpowder explosions, and bad no con- 
nection with dynamite at ail. They were of a 
very misérable character, and quite in keeping 
with O'Donovan Rossa's réputation in the States. 
With him expérience proved that it was always, as 
the homely phrase bas it, a case of ** great cry 
and lîttle wooL** 

To Dr. Gallaher, our friend of the professional 
appearance and gold-headed cane, was intrusted 
the task of inaugurating the work undertaken by 
the Revolutionary Directory of the Clan-na-GaeL 
At the time he set ofut ail was enthusiasm in the 
ranks of the Clan, and great things were pro- 
mised. In one secret circular the F.C (or 
goveming body) had înformed the members 
** that it had no delicacy or senti mentality about 
how it would strike the enemy, or when or 
where. . . . They meant war, they meant that 
war to be unsparing and unceasing. They 
meant it to be effective. Theîr policy would 
be to make assaults in ail directions, so that 
the sufTering, bitterness, and désolation which 
foUowed active measures should be felt in every 
place." 
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Under the pretence of taking a voyage to 
Europe for lus health's sake, Gallaher set out in 
the stèamship Alaska on the I5th October 1882, 
reaching Liverpool in good time, and from thence 
travelling to Glasgow, in order, as he explained, 
to see some relatives. Glasgow, by the way, has 
always had a prominent représentative of the 
British branch of the Fenians in résidence there. 
From Glasgow he came on to the London Wall 
Hôtel, and hère he remained for a month spying 
out the land and making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the work which was to follow. His 
work finished, he took a trip to Dublin, where 
at the Gresham Hôtel he lived as befitted a 
man of his position. From thence he proceeded 
to Donegal to visit more *' relatives."* From 
Donegal he eventually made his way to Queens- 
town, where in the Bosnia he took passage 
for home on the loth December, having, as 
he subsequently reported, made ail necessary 
arrangements for commencing his branch of 
the ** active work.** 

He was with Sullivan in Chicago in the foUow- 
ing month, and hère he and I met and had many 
chats togethen We were fellow-doctors, and we 
'' chummed '* together in a fashion very agreeable 
to me. He soon wearied me, however, for I 
found he could talk of nothing but dynamite, its 
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production, its efiectiveness, and the great weapon 
it was soon to prove against the British Govern- 
ment He spent the next couple of months in 
communication with the powers that were, and 
placed them in full possession of ail he had done 
and ail he hoped to do. They took an equally 
sanguine view of the possibilities of success, and no 
time was lost in enlisting the first dynamite band 
which visited Europe. By the middle of March 
there were eight men embarked on the dangerous 
enterprise, Gallaher being the leader and pay- 
master ; and at this date the fîrst of them set out 
for England in the Cunarder Parthia. Every 
précaution was taken to avert suspicion, and so 
much care was exercised that some travelled as 
steerage passengers, while the rest, like Gallaher, 
journeyed in gentlemanly fashion. The band 
was made up of Gallaher and his brother Bernard, 
Dowd, Wilson, O'Connor, Curtin, Whitehead, 
and Norman, ail being Clan-na-Gael men, though 
none save the doctor held any important position 
in the organisation. 

The first arrivais of this precious assembly of 
dynamitards reached Liverpool on the 27th of 
March, and, of course, separated at once. Gallaher 
went to the Charing Cross Hôtel, which he made 
his head-quarters. His men were quickly put to 
work, and in a very short time a nitro-glycerine 
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factoiy was established in Birmingham, under the 
superintendence of Whitehead. From hère large 
quantities of lîquid were conveyed to some few 
points in London in rubber bags and rubber 
shooting-stockings. AU the elaborate arrange- 
mentSi however, were destined to corne to naught, 
for before any '' active*' work could be done, 
thanks to the vigilance of the police in London 
and Birmingham, Gallaher and his associâtes 
were arrested, and the whole of the nitro-glycerine 
seized The month of May 1883 saw the trial 
and conviction of the leader and three of his 
associâtes, Whitehead, Curtin, and Wilson, the 
case for the Crown being completed by the testi- 
mony of Norman, a/ùis Lynch, who played the 
râle which never lacks an exponent in the case 
of an Irish conspiracy — that of infprmer. AU 
of the unfortunate prisoners were sentenced to 
pénal servitude for life. An interesting feature 
in connection with Gallaher's arrest was the 
discovery on his person of no less a sum than 

What the actual designs of this dynamite band 
were, are not, and probably never wiU be known. 
Quite sufficient for the public must be the fact 
that so enormous was the quantity of nitro* 
glycérine discovered that according to experts, 
it was quite equal to the blowing up of every 
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house and street in London, from one end to the 
other. Pleasant discovery this for the ordinary 
British citizen who laughs at dynamite and pooh- 
poohs the existence of any condition of things 
calling for a more elaborate Secret Service. The 
arrest and discomfiture of the Gallaher band had 
one very useful resuit. It efTectively put an end 
to ail idea of manufacturing dynamite on English 
soil. Unfortunately, however, it did not put an 
end to the Dynamite Campaign. It simply affected 
the weapon, not those who were prepared to 
employ it 

The next group of dynamitards who visited 
England included Cunningham, Burton, Mackay 
Lomasney, Luke Dillon,'and a man known as 
Ryan of Philadelphia. Thèse men did not ail 
corne at the same time, but they worked together 
in harmony so far as it was possible. During 
their visit to London explosions occurred in 
October 1883 on the Underground Railway; in 
February 1884, at Victoria Station ; in May 1884, 
at Scotland Yard; in December 1884, at London 
Bridge; and in January 1885» at the House 
of G>mmons and the Tower. The dynamite 
employed in thèse cases was ail brought from 
America, secreted about the persons of the con- 
spirators, and of women who were sent over 
with it, as well as by an employé of one of the 
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Steamers of the National Steamship Line» who 
belonged to the organisation. The explosive was 
generally made up in slabs of Atlas powder» 
obtained from, amongst other sources, the Atlas 
Company and the Repauno Chemical Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Of the second group, only two men were 
brought to trial, Cunningham and Burton ; and 
thèse men, for the attempts on the House of 
Commons and the Tower, were sentenced to 
pénal servitude for life. The remainder, with 
the exception of Lomasney, escaped to America. 
Lomasney, in company with a man supposed to 
be named Fleming, met his fate under London 
Bridge in his attempt to blow up that structure. 
Luckily for the Londoners, the bridge escaped 
without any injury, but Mackay and his com- 
panion apparently came to their end by the dis- 
charge of the explosive, for they were never seen 
more. 

There were two other men whose part in the 
Dynamite Campaign of this period deserves men- 
tion. Thèse were *'Jack'* Daly, as he was 
. called, and his confederate, J. F. Egan, who were 
tried and sentenced at Warwick in 1884, the 
former to imprisonment for life, and the latter 
to pénal servitude for twenty years. Daly was 
perhaps the most daring and desperate criminal 
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of ail, and his intended crime merits spécial 
référence. This was the blowing up of the 
House of Gommons while in session, by the 
throwing of bombs on to the table in front of 
the Speaker. So ardent was Daly in planning 
this foui enterprise that he twice gained admis- 
sion to the Etrangers* Gallery of the House. 
When arrested, somc of thèse bombs were found 
upon him, and examination showed that one of 
them, if used, would hâve been quite sufficient 
to send every stick and stone, to say nothing of 
the members of the House of Gommons them- 
selves, heavenwards or thereabouts. Luckily, 
this desperate man was arrested in time, for 
assuredly his character was quite sufficient to 
warrant the belief that he would hâve- carried 
out his intention.'* 

Of ail the schemes indulged in by the dynamite 
men, none seems to hâve been more far-fetched 
than that of the theft of a certain stone from 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey. This 



* As this same Daly has more than once been the subject of lengthy 
debates in IVurliament, and his release demanded by the Irish meoiben 
un the grouifd of his being the victim of a wrong conviction, I think it 
well to State that his sentence and the subséquent refusai of the Home 
Secretary to accède to thèse demanda, were based on letten written 
hy him to the notorious J. J. Breslin of the Revolutionary Committee of 
the Chm*na-Gael, and now in existence among the records of the Home 
Office 
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was the famous ** Stone of Scone,** which serves 
as the seat of the Coronation-chair in the Abbey. 
To an outsider the possession of such a stoiïè 
as this seems of no importance whatever. Yet, 
ludicrous as it may appear, the idea of securing 
it gave rise to great enthusiasm and led to a 
very gênerons subscription with this object 
According to the originators of the scheme, this 
" Stone of Destiny " was really the property of 
Ireland for a thousand years before Christ, and 
upon it were crowned the Irish kings, for hundreds 
of yearSi on the sacred Hill of Tara. Its resto- 
ration to the land of its original and only lawful 
owners, it was contended, would inspire confidence 
in the course then being pursued, and the people 
would be strengthened by the well-known tradi- 
tion ''that so long as this stone reinained in 
Ireland, so long would she remain a united 
nation/' while its loss to the English would work 
wonders. Elaborate préparations were made for 
carrying out the scheme. M en were sent from 
America to work in conjunction with certain 
Fenians in London, and it was decided that some 
of the conspirators should secrète themselves in 
the Abbey, and at night seize the police, remove 
the stone, and pass it out through a window to 
others who would be in waiting outside to take it 
to a place of safety. For months thèse men waited 
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and waited, but the opportun ity never came, for 
one of the group gave the whole thing away to 
the police» and the détectives who surrounded the 
sacred édifice made the seizure impossible. In 
the end the three principals had to leave the 
country for fear of arrest, and the whole affair 

■ 

ended in smoke — as usual ! 

The close of the year 1885 brought the an- 
nouncement of Mn Gladstone's conversion to 
Home Rule, and the termination of the Dyna- 
mite Campaign for the time being. How the 
political situation was viewed at this period, can 
best be represented by the foUowing extracts 
from a secret circular of the Clan-na-Gael» or 
United Brotherhood, issued two da}'s before 
Christmas : — 

■ 

''The opérations so Hu* conducted hâve compelled the 
enemy to recognise the Constitutîonal party, and we are now 
in a fair way to reap the benefits and results of the heroic 
work of the members of the U.S. (United Brotherhood). • • • 
We expect to résume active opérations after the présent 
exigencies of the Constitutional party are passed. We hâve 
purposely and advisedly absuined from doing anything likely 
to embarrass them during the crisis of the élections. It is to 
be hoped that during thèse opérations, members will abstain 
from making inquiries or discussing the subject in any manner, 
for we cannot say when we undertake to answer roembersi but 
that at the same time we are answering the inquiries of our 
enemy, fumishing important information, and giving important 
dues to detect and suppress our work. The mystery of an 
unknown power striking in the dark, always able to avoid 
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détection» h ûur more terrible than the damage inflicted. We 
caution you, therefore, above ail thîng% to be silent ; but if 
compelled to speak, disavow ail knowledge, or better still, 
mîslead ail inquirers. In the meantime, we wish to impress 
on yoa the necessity of mutual forbearance and faith." 

So, for the time, in déférence to '' the exigen- 
cies of the Constitutional party," the Dynamite 
Campaign was brought to a dose, leaving as îts 
record little or no damage to the enemy, but no 
less than twenty-fîve of the unfortunate instru* 
ments in prison» sixteen undergoing life sentences, 
two^ sentences of twenty years' pénal servitude» 
and seven» sentences of seven years each. Of 
course, some of thèse prisoners are not men from 
the American side. In many cases those coming 
from America picked up coUeagues in England, 
and, unfortunately for thèse latter, the knowledge 
which the local police possessed proved 
trous to them. 



XLIX.- 

The secret convention of the Revolutionary 
organisation — or rather, of the principal section 
which had remained faithful to Sullivan — met in 
due course, in August 1886, but as I was not a 
delegate, I had no personal knowledge of what 
took place. The spirit of the time, however, was 
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very fairly reflected in some circulars, issued prior 
to its assembly, from which I take the foUowing 
extracts : — 

** The indications ail point to the conclusion that the mea- 
sure of Home Rule oflered will be emasculated and pared 
down in such a way as to make it unacceptable to those for 
whom it is intended. We are now preparing for those cpntin- 
gendesy and the estimâtes for the cost of making a rigorous 
campaign with * delusion ' (dynamite) will absorb more funds 
than are at présent available from the prescribed percentage. 
The Executive» therefore, in order to meet the great outlay 
necessary al this crisis, take this occasion to request that, in 
addition to the usual percentage» each camp at once, by a vote 
of the camp, send on such additional funds as they may deem 
proper. . . . It is suggested that in voting this fund it be 
credited in forwarding it entirely to ' delusion ' (dynamite). 
In the meantime, in the next few months, important opéra- 
tions are likely to take place ; you are cautioned to use eveiy 
device to mislead those engaged in tracing our opérations.** 

And again : — 

*'We hâve some members who are opposed to the active 
opérations of the last few years, and who, therefore, iavour à 
more enlarged représentation. It would seem to us that the 
opérations objected to are fully vindicated by the concessions 
wrung thereby from England. However, we ofTer no sugges- 
tions as to what Une of policy you may see fit to pursue. It 
will be the business of your Convention to frame that poliqr, 
and the business of the Executive Body to exécute them with- 
out regard to individual opinions. • • . 

** The silent secret warfare has been productive of results. 
It would be well, therefore, to instruct your delegates as 
to your wishes on those points fully and clearly. Having 
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instnicted your delegsttes which of thèse polidet yoa wish to 
pursae, the detaib will not be difficulL It would be vell, 
therefore, to put your instructions to jour delegates in one of 
the following gênerai tenns, with such altérations as yoo deem 
pfoper 5— 

'* Vil., * Our delegate is instructed to ùvour an active secret 
poHcjt similar to récent opérations ; ' or, in the alternative of 
ftvouring a retum to open insurrectionary opérations, as fol- 
lows: — 

"Vis., *Our delegate is instnicted to favour the planting of 
ploughs (distribution of arms) and an optn insurrectionary 
movement' ^ 

** There can then be no insinuations of misrepresentatîon, 
and whatever policy is adopted will bave the overwhelroing 
support of the organisation at its back. It will be well, also^ 
to embody such changes as are désirable in the constitution in 
your instructions. It is to be hoped that, in the short time 
intervening between this and the Convention, you will Ailly, 
wisely, and carefully consider the policy of the future, and the 
character, intelligence, and expérience of your delegates. . • • 

'* The active opérations of the U.S. (United Brotherhood) 
hâve brought about the probable granting of Home Rule. It 
is désirable that delegates to the National Convention shall be 
fully informed of your désire to follow up thèse opérations on 
the same Unes, or whether you désire to fall back on the okl 
woik of putting ploughs in. The latter course does not seem 
to us fruitful of results or practiçaL llie former policy has 
been vindicated by great destruction with little loss to uSb It 
is for the Convention to décide, however, what the future 
policy shall be." 

From the officiai report of the secret Conven* 
tion which reached me subsequently, I learnt that 
the votes in favour of dynamite had been in the 
majority, for the policy of the late Executive had 
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been endorsed» stnd the new Executive given a 
free hand for the future. What, however, was 
perhaps the most important proceeding of ail at 
this Convention pf the Revolutionists, was the 
passing of the following resolution : — 

*' Resolved : — That we maintain the same relations in the 
future to open societies, working for the same purpose as our- 
selves» that we hâve in the past** 

If further proof were wanted beyond that already 
given of the '' understanding " which existed be- 
tween the open and secret organisations, it could 
not be supplied in a more emphatic manner than 
thîs, 

Although the Executive were given fuU power 
to act as they thought best, it was apparently 
considered undesirable to do anything during the 
latter part of 1886, and so nothing of importance 
came to pass up to the month of April 1887, when 
I i^ade another trip to Europe, without, however, 
any letters or credentials on this occasion. My 
visit was, nevertheless, not of an uneventful 
character. I vîsited the House of Gommons 
more than once, and in the social intercourse 
which took place between myself and some of the 
Irish M.P/s, learnt many facts of an interesting 
character. It was during this visit that I set 
myself to fînd out some particulars regarding 
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Dr. James G. Fox, M.P. I was rather curious 
about this gentleman, who now failed to recognise 
me in the House of Gommons lobby, although 
we had met on more than one occasion at Land 
League Conventions in the States, where we had 
been brother delegates. His associations, his 
position as State Executive for the League in 
New York, and his well-known National procli- 
vities as evinced during his fîfteen years' résidence 
at Troy and elsewhere in the States, ail made 
me anxious to know something of the man in his 
new position of M. P., and of how his thoughts 
now îndined. 

I learnt casually that he was in the habit of 
frequenting Gatti's Restaurant in the Adélaïde 
Gallery, Strand, and there I determined to renew 
my acquaintance with him. The opportunity for 
doing so was not long wanting, for on an early 
day I found myself seated at the same table with 
him, where he was deeply engaged in perusing 
the IrùA World. Making this fact an excuse for 
opening a conversation with him, I asked, in an 
interested way, if I could obtain copies of the 
paper he was reading at any place in London. 
I spoke with a marked American accent, and my 
appearance did not belie the suggestion I wished 
to convey as regards my nationality. He replied 
that he thought not, explaining that he 
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it regularly from the other side» asking me in 
conclusion if I was interested in the publication. 
I replied in the affirmative, and then foUowed his 
query as to whether I was not from the United 
States. To this I made answer by producing 
my card, whereupon he looked intently at me as 
he remarked, "Why, I ought to know you; I 
hâve met you in conventions. My name is Fox.'' 
The information was rather unnecessary as far as 
I was concerned, but, maintaining a quiet face, I 
thought for a moment, and in the end confessed 
to a recollection of him. We were soon on 
familiar terms, and discîissed American matters 
with great freedom. 

There was one fact that I wanted particularly 
to discover, and that was whether or not Fox 
was a member of the Qan-na-Gael. I had had 
no opportunity of leaming . this at the open 
conventions at which' we had previously met^ 
but yet my vîew very strongly inclined to the 
belief that he was. In the course of our con- 
versation, therefore, I took occasion to give him 
the '' hailing sign," but he.did not retum it, 
merely remarking signifîcantly that he was not 
a member of any secret society, a remark which, 
taken in connection with my sign, tickled me 
not a little. I never ascertained the truth of 
the matter, but I remembered the circumstance 
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when, in June 1888, at the Clan Convention in 
Chicago» a burly delegate near me mounted his 
chair, announced himself from Troy — where Fox 
had lived — and in a loud voice demanded récog- 
nition by the chair. On this being accorded him, 
he said, holding up the Tîntes pamphlet, '' Behind 
the Scènes in America/' that he held in his 
hand a little book which had been sent to him 
by a Member of Parliament who was a member 
of his camp. This book was being sold by the 
thousand at the price of one penny, and the in- 
formation it contained • could only hâve been 
supplied by a traitor high up in the ranks of 
the organisation. He moved for a committee 
to inquire into the matter. This committee 
was appointed, but their inquiry ended in smoke, 
the ''traitor," as I was termed, having another 
narrow escape. 

While in England on this trip, the authorities 
leamed of the présence of General Millen in 
Paris, and to Paris I was despatched, in order 
to fînd out if possible what Millen was doing. 
I found ** le brave Général '* of the Clan-na-Gael 
very comfortably settled in the Hôtel des Anglais 
in the Cour de la Reine, accompanied by his wife 
and two interesting daughters. I called upon 
him, representing that I had heard of his being 
in Paris through the Herald office, and was 
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anxious as an old friend to say ''how do you 
do.'* I did not, however, gain very much by 
my visit, for the simple reason that at diis time 
Millen had not, as far as I believe, any close 
connection with the dynamite business known as 
the Jubilee Plot, with which his name was subse- 
quently associated. At this point his business in 
Europe had to do with the bringing about of a re- 
conciliation between the British and the American 
branches of the Revolutionary organisation. 

The fact was» that for two or three years 
previously the relations between the two sections 
of the conspirators had been of a very strained 
character. Sullivan» finding that the home orga- 
nisation was not in favour of dynamite» when 
the campaign was started» had argued that they 
should not hâve any more money to spend on 
organisation and arms» which» for ail that was 
known to the contrary» were simply rusting 
away in Ireland » and» accordingly» supplies were 
stopped» and the home Fenians were not notified 
of the last couple of conventions» with the resuit 
that no envoys from Great Britain and Ireland 
attended This led to a very bitter feeling in 
Ireland» and the contention was strongly urged 
that the conduct of the American Executive was 
distinctly uUra vires. Now» when dissensions 
raged in America» Sullivan» long-headed as usual, 
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sought to strengthen his section by the alli- 
ance of the home organisation ; and accordingly, 
Millen was despatched to Europe to bring about 
a more satisfactory condition of afTairs. His 
mission» in this r^ard at least, was unsuccessfuL 

As for Millen's connection with the Jubilee 
explosion, I know very little. The whole un- 
dertaking was shrouded in mystery» but it is 
pretty certain that it was not a Clan-na-Gael 
afTair alone. The best description that could be 
given of it would be that it was in its inception 
a Rossa undertaking fînanced by the Clan-na- 
Gael. For political reasons the secret organi- 
sation could not openly ally themselves wIth 
dynamite for the moment, because tactical con- 
sidérations dictated the giving of a free and 
untrammelled hand to Mr. Parnell to hoodwink 
Mr. Gladstone and his supporters. As, however, 
the circulars I quoted a few pages back showed, 
dynamite was not by any means thrust aside; 
so, in order to keep a fair front to the ppen 
movement, and yet a satisfactory stand in the 
eyes of the fîery rank and file. Rossa was tem- 
porarily taken into the good grâces of the Execu- 
tive, and some of his adhérents despatched with 
funds from the secret organisation to kick up 
a row in England. Millen, at the time I saw 
him, was not in the plot, which at that moment 
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indeed had not been hatched ; but on his return 
to America he fell in with the scheme and returned 
to Europe to work it out. His bungling, how- 
ever, led to his being superseded by John J. 
Moroney, a tried and tnisted friend of Alexander 
Sullivan, who was despatched to London with 
a large amount of money and distinct orders 
to show some value for it What happened is 
a matter of too récent history to need recapitula- 
tion hère. The introduction of Moroney and 
his coUeagues to the House of Gommons by 
Mr. Joseph Nolan, M. P., and the facts asso- 
ciated with the working of the conspiracy» are 
of too late a date to be forgotten so soon.* 

I returned to the States in October, only to 
remain a couple of months there, and to corne 
back again to Europe at the end of the yean 
This time my visit was of a purely private char- 
acter, and the sluggishness of afiairs allowed of 
my having a complète rest from ail sorts of in- 
vestigations and interviews. I came to Europe 
in connection with a business spéculation which 
promised highly satisfactory retums» and I was 
successful in laying the foundation for a very 
encouraging enterprise. Unfortunately for 'me, 
however, I was not to reap the fruits of my 
work. As a conséquence of my appearance 

• Sce Appendix (L). 
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in the witness-box, l was prevented from retuni- 
ing to the States at the time when the profits 
were accruing» and so had to undergo the loss of 
this as well as many other sources of income. 



The following year — 1 888 — was my last in Ame* 
rica, and ère its close I left for the purpose of 
attending the dying bedside of my father. I left 
for England in December with the fuU purpose of 
returning in a month, but as matters tumed out I 
really left my home for the last time. I had 
written twice to Mr. Anderson, ofTering my ser- 
vices in connection with the Spécial Commission, 
but nothing had come of my proposai, and I had 
no idea that anything would happen in connec- 
tion with the matten My idea was, as I hâve 
explained, that the Government were really pro- 
secuting the Parnellite party, and I could not 
undèrstand how ail the information which I knew 
them to be possessed of was not appearing. The 
charges and allégations had made a great stir in 
America, and the disclosure of the whole working 
of the Clan-na-Gael in the ''Behind the Scènes" 
articles had created such a sensation as seemed to 
me to make a fuU disclosure imperative, so that the 
American public might hâve accurate and com- 
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|!j plete data for arriving at a proper conclusion re- 

garding the foui conspiracy existing in their midst 
I must not, however, travel too fast; and so 

j shall hâve to go badc a little, in order to complète 

the story of the Cronin-SuUivan dispute, which» in 
a way, came to a conclusion in the year of which 
I Write. As I hâve already stated, the history of 
the Cronin affair while it lasted was the history 
of the Clan-na-Gael for the time being, and thus 
in completing my statement of it I shall be bring- 
ing the record of revolutionary matters down to the 
date at which they and I parted. To return, there- 
fore, to the Cronin matter, which I left at the point 
in 1 886 where appeals from outside quarters failed 
to heal the breach. As a last resort, a confér- 
ence was arranged in September 1887 between 
committees from each organisation, the Sullivan 
section and the Cronin section ; and a final effort 
was made to settle the différences. Cronin was 
one of the committee from his section, but he did 
not help the settlement The conférence con- 
tinued up to April 1888, when a basis of union 
was arrived at The rock upon which the dispu- 
tants invariably split was the demand made by 
the Cronin section for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to try their charges of misappropriation 
against the Executive, and the expulsion of the 
Executive from the organisation if found guilty. 
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In the end, this was conceded; and a united 
Convention was called in June 1888, which, meet- 
ing fîrst in Maddison Street Théâtre, was even- 
tually moved to Green Baum, in conséquence of 
the allégation that British détectives had gained 
admission to the former place of meeting. 

Hère was pandemonium let loose for eight days, 
during which the Convention sat morning, noon, 
and night I was a member of this assembly, 
and I never heard such a row in my life. The 
Sullivanites had it ail their own way at first ; but 
the seceders, with Cronin at their head, threatened 
to "boit'' if they did not get fair play ; and they 
appealed to the patriotism of their countrymen 
to gîve them a chance. They were, accordingly, 
given a représentation on ail committees, but 
were always in a minority. Cronin perhaps 
took as prominent a part in the Convention as 
any man, and his conduct naturally incurred the 
enmity, and eventually the vengeance, of his 
opponents. He and Devoy submitted formai 
charges of fraud, &c«, against Sullivan*s execu- 
tive.* Strong language was used, but Sullivan*s 
friends defended him warmly. Finally a Trial 

* John Devoy, in ihe course of a speech delivered at Cheltenham Beadi 
prior to the death of Mr. Paraell, maide the followini; statement as r tgaidi 
the Cronin aSair ^-> 

" The men to whom I refer and whom I charge to be in alliance wHh 
the men who instigated the murder of Dr. Cronin, are Michael Davitt aad 
John O'Conncr» one of the members from Tlpperaiy. (Cheeis and cries of 
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Committee was appointed to try the parties 
charged. Cronin, strange to say, was a member 
of this Trial Committee, though he was one of the 
persons making the charges. There was a terrible 
scène when his appointment was made known, but 
the Convention had to put up with him in the end. 
AU the Trial Committee were swom by the 
oath in the ritual to truly and justly try the charges 
submitted to thenu The committee consisted 
of seven members, and as subséquent events 
showed, four of them were Sullivan*s friends. 
They met in November 1888. Prevîous to this, 
however, Cronin had been playing a very objec- 
tionable part He spoke against the accused 
whenever occasion offered, wrote to the papers 

Hear, heu), I say hère that there is a combination between-the coterie 
whîch biought about the murder of Dr. Cronin and the Davitt dîque in 
Ireland, to oust Mr. Pamell from the leadership and place Mîchael Davitt 
in his place. In Michael Davitt's swom testimony before the Purnell 
Commission, he said, * I songht ont John De\*oy, because I heard he was 
l^oing to make trouble in the Convention, so that I might leam his plans 
and fmstrate them.' I am glad of that admission from Michael Davitt 
himself, and for the payroent of a thousand dollars given to him for one 
speech in Ogden*s Grave, and the fuU proceeds of a lecture tour given 
throughout the United States under the auspices of the Triangle. The 
Cronin murder was as rouch a part of the infamous work of this allîanoe to 
down Plamcll, and to down every man in this coontry who believes in 
giving his movements a iair, full, and reasonable trial, as the pafb of 
Michael Davitt at a thousand a puE" 

In corroboiation of Devoy*s statcment, I find in the finandal report of 
the Clan-fui-Gael the sum of one thousand dollars charged ; and while Mr. 
Davitt had for some years disassodated himself from the poxty of violence, 
he does not appear to hâve been averse to receiving a poftion of thcir 
^loils. Mr. Davitt may plead, as other well-known Irish patrioCs hâve donc, 
that hedid not know the source from whence this money wasderived ; bot no 
man was in a better position to hâve found out than he, had he so desired. 
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in accusation of them, and in no way showed 
himself the unbiassed person he had swora 
himself to be. Sullivan naturally felt very bitter 
over ail this, and he fell out with a number of 
friends who sided with Cronin in the claim for 
full investigation. When the trial came on, it 
was found that ail the vouchers, papers, and 
indeed every évidence of expenditure, had been 
destroyed» in accordance with the resolution 
which had been adopted at the Boston Conven- 
tion. This increased the uproar, and after two 
weeks of inquiry the majority, consisting of 
Sullivan's friends, expressed themselves satisfied 
with the statements made by the accused ; while 
the minority could only admit the proper expendi- 
ture of 33,000 dollars, which left a deficiency of 
85,000 dollars, or ;^ 17,00a The resuit of the 
trial was that Michael Boland was convicted of 
misappropriation ; Sullivan was acquitted, but 
censured for the loose way in which the Executive 
had done its business, and D. C. Feeley was like- 
wise acquitted but censured The détails of this 
fînding were given me, by the way, by Sullivan. 

Ât the time I left for Europe, the Trial Corn- 
mittee had adjourned, and Cronin was back in 
Chicaga The Executive had refused to sustain 
the action of the Trial Committee by a majority 
of one, and there the affair stood. But Cronin 
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would not let well enough alone. He had been 
talking very plainly, and denouncing Sullivan right 
and left I figured in this trial by furnishing Sul- 
livan with affidavits for bis defence. Cronin after* 
wards charged Sullivan with getting me admitted 
into the organisation, and with putting me into a 
position of trust This did not help matters, and 
altogether Cronin proved himself to be a very 
dangerous man in the eyes of Sullivan. Doubt- 
less he possessed much information, the publication 
of which would damn Sullivan for even What 
foUowed is a matter of récent înquiry. Cronin 
was foully murdered, and Sullivan, with others, 
was charged with participation in the crime. 
Sullivan was released, but three men, well-known 
members of the Clan, were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pénal servitude for life.* The inquiry 
was fruitful in many ways, and brought to light a 
vast amount of corroboration of the most impor- 
tant portions of my testimony. There were, 
however, no two more sensational incidents 
than those produced by the report issued by 
Cronin after the Trial Committee had dissolved, 
and the positive proof now supplied for the first 
time of the statement frequently made, that Sul- 
livan had in May 1882 received in his position as 
chief of the Clan-na-Gael a sum of ;^2o,ooo from 

* See Appendix {u.\ 
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Patrick Egan, then Treasurer of the Land League 
in Paris. 

The report issued by Cronin stated amongst 
other things — 

** That thc Trial Committee appointed at Chicago was unaUe 
to elicit ail the iacts connected with the charges placed befoie 
it, because of the refusai of several of the witnesses to answer 
many of the questions asked» and because of the inability of 
others to remember events and figures that might be supposed 
to be indelibly impressed on their memories. From the 
évidence presented, I am obligea to report — 

''That the family of one who lost bis life in the service of 
this order was scandalously and shamefully neglected, and 
continued to be neglected for two years after their destitute 
condition was known, and that Alexander Sullivan, Micfaad 
Bolandy and D. C. Feeley are responsible and censurable for 

that neglect 

• • • • • 

''That the défendants, Sullivan, Boland, and Feeley, issued 
a deceptive report to the Boston Convention, leading the order 
to believe that its aflairs had been examined by independent 
comraittees, and that the order was $13,000 in debt; that, in 
fact, Alexander Sullivan and Michael Boland were on tbe 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, and the Treasurer states that 
there was a balance in the treasury, and not a debt 

"That, prior to the Boston Convention, one hundred 
and eleven thousand ($111,000) dollars was expended without 
any direct or indirect benefit to the order, and most of it 
in a manner that could not in any way hâve bcnefited the ozder, 
and that the same three défendants are censurable and respon- 
sible for this enormous and wastefiil expenditure. 

• • • • • 

That the $80^491 reported to the district Convention ais 
having been spent in active work was not spent for any sudi 
work, no such work having been done or contemplated during 
the deven months within which this large amoont was drawn 
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from the treasuiy. The active work done bctwe«a the Boston 
and district Conventions was paid for ont o( the surplus held 
by the agent of the " Triangle " at the time of the Boston 
Convention, and not out of the $87,491 drawn from the 
treasuiy montbs after such active work had ceased." 

I give thèse extracts in order to show the 
reader how matters stood between Sullivan and 
Cronin on the eve of the latter's murder. Into 
the détails of the ;^2<^ooo transaction I need not 



enter, beyond stating the fact that banking ofïicials 
were called to prove by their bocks that on May 
15, 1883, Sullivan cashed, through Monroe and 
Ca of Paris, two chèques amounting to the sum 
I name. Thïs, I may state, was about the date 
when Sullivan, in response to Mr. PameH's re- 
quest, crossed to Paris ïn order to settle the diffi- 
culty with the Revolutionary body on the British 
side. As the foHowing extracts will show, the 
matter had been one around whîch a great deal 
of controversy had raged for many years : — 
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** Tbe 0*DoDoyan Rossa resents K£r. Patrick Egan's impa- 
latk» against hit character for truth and veradty. The 
(yDonovan, when in this city a few days ago^ intimated lo a 
CÂûugû THhiHi reporter that Mr. Patrick Egan, while Pamèllt 
DiUon, Davitt^ and other members of the Executive of the 
Land League were in jail in Ireland, m*as visited in Paris bj 
Rerolutionaiy Irish patriots from this country, who induced him 
to give 100^000 dollars of the money contributed to Land 
Lei^e purposes to them for revolutionary purposes» £/., 
making war on the British Empire with dynamite and sach 
things. Mr. Egan having seen or heard of 0'Donovan*s state- 
ment, denied that there was a particle of truth in it» and sent 
the Tribune a telegram to that effect from Denver. Now 
cornes O^Donovan with a rejoinder. We hâve received from 
him the following telq;ram : — 

" • Editer of the « Trilmni* 

** ' Mr. Patrick Egan dénies my statement I say my state- 

ments are more worthy of belief than Patrick Egan's. I stated 

in Chicago that money sent from America to support the 

no-rent movement in Ireland was followed over by some 

parties who got 100,000 dollars of it ; that it was not used for 

any such work in Ireland, and that Patrick Egan knows ail 

about it I repeat my assertion* Will Patrick Egan meet me 

in the présence of John Finerty and Denis O'Connor of 

Chicago, or in the présence of Patrick Fozd and Major 

Horgan of New York, both answering ail questions under 

oath? 

«« * O'DoNOVAN Rossa, 

** * Ediior •* United Irùkmtm.'* 
" • New YotLK^/ttfy 15, iSSj.*" 

LU. 

I 

Long before thèse final developments, however, 
I had sailed for England, and severed for ail time 
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my connection with Irish politics in the United 
States. I had corne, as explained, to my fathei's 
dying bedside. Unfortunately for me, I was net 
in time to find him conscious, and did not reach 
the house where he lay till the day on which he 
died. When the sad offices connected with his 
death had been fulfîlled, I turned my thoughts 
again to home, and set about preparing for another 
voyage to the States. Everything had been 
completed for my departure» when I suddenly 
learned from Mr. Anderson that the Times had 
approached him with a view of obtaining a witness 
regarding the American side of the conspiracy. 
Before this point was reached, I had chatted 
over my proposai of going into the witness-box 
with Mr. Anderson, but he had very frankly told 
me that he had no intention of giving up such a 
useful informant of his own initiative ; and as he 
had no connection with the Times case, he did 
not think it likely that any approach would be 
made to him on the subject 

Matters, however, turned out differently to 
what he expected, and on the eve of my departure 
for America I learned that my services might, 
after ail, be utilised, and my désire to drive the 
truth home given fuU play. To be effective, 
however, my coming appearance should be kept 
a profound secret, and so I appealed to Mn 
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Anderson to make such arrangements as would 
allow of this being the case. As a resuit, I was 
informed a Httle later that the Tùws people had 
arranged that Mr. Houston should be the person 
with whom I should deal» and that to hîm alone 
should I be known pending my appearance in the 
witness-box. This was the first mention I had 
ever heard of Mr. Houston, and it was with no little 
curiosity I made my way to Na 3 Cork Street in 
search of the gentleman to whom I bore a single 
Une of introduction. I remember well how, when 
I was first ushered into his now familiar room by 
his faithful ** Rogers,'' I gazed suspiciously at the 
tall youthful figure which met my view. As Mn 
Houston took my letter of introduction from me 
and carelessly opened it, answering my suspicions 
glance with a slight smile hovering about his. face, 
I could not help the remark, " Sir, you are a 
much younger man than I was led to believe I 
would meet'' The smile broadened into a laugh 
as the reply came back, " I am sorry, but I can- 
not help being young, you know. However, I 
am Mr. Houston.** And so we two people met 
for the first time. 

I informed Mr. Houston that it was always an 
understood thing on my part that my letters to 
Mr. Anderson were private property, and that 
whenever I liked to ask for them they would be at 
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my disposai. Àccordingly I had, on learning that 
my évidence would be accepted, requested that 
Mr. Anderson should allow me to go over ail my 
documents and sélect such as appeared necessary 
for the corroboration of my statements, as well as 
for the assisting of my memory. To thîs he had 
assented, excluding any of the papers which he 
had made officiai by passing them on at the time of 
their receipt It was then arranged between Mr. 
Houston and myself that I should get the docu- 
ments from Mr. Anderson» and go to work at 
once in the préparation of my évidence. Much 
to my disappointment, I learnt there was not time 
for me to make a last hurried trip home, and thàt 
if I was to carry out my intention of testifying I 
should hâve to be content with the many losses 
which would resuit from my stopping in England. 
One thing, however, I stipulated for, and that was 
the bringing over of ail my family to England 
before I appeared in the box. I was willing to 
let ail my private aflfairs go to ruin by my non- 
return ; but I was not prepared to leave my wife 
and family to bear the brunt of the popular ill-will 
which would resuit from what was to foUow. 

One of the first things I did, therefore, was to 
cable for my wife and children ; and having eased 
my mind on this score, I went to work with a will 
in the préparation of my évidence. For ten long 
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working days, Mn Houston and I waded through 
the hundreds of letters and Clan-na-Gael docu- 
ments I had now at my disposai, he taking notes 
as he went along» and I dictating many items 
brought to my recollection by the letters I was 
perusing. We worked in this way from ten to six 
o'clock each day, undisturbed by visitors of any 
kind; and when I left him, Mr. Houston, with 
the assistance of his clerks, worked far into the 
night, copying the circulars, and transcribing the 
notes which remained at the end of our da/s work. r 

On Tuesday morning, the 5th of February 1 889, j 

the curtain was rung up, and throwing aside the I 

mask for ever, I stepped into the witness-box and \ 

came out in my true colours, as an Englishman, t 

proud of his country, and in no sensé ashamed of 
his record in her service. On what foUowed I need 
not dwelL While I was under examination, my 
old employer, Mr. William Baber of Colchester, ' l 

was brought into court by the well-known detec» ^ ; 

tive Meiklejohn, in order that he might identify 1 1 

me. Nothing, of course, came of the incident; 
but as I once more saw Mr. Baber» I thought to 
myself how little he knew of the part I had | ' ! 

played at his father's death-bed It was in 1884 
that I was hurriedly called one day to see a 1 

patient who was said to be dying. I found him 
an old man of eighty, surrounded by his family 
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and friends. In a few minutes he was dead ; and 
finding that ail round about me were strangers 
I \ to the grim monster» I performed the last offices 

for the body. As I was so employed, the poor 
people related to me their history, and then I 
leamed to my surprise that the man whose eyes 
I was now closing in death was none other than 
the father of my former employer at Colchester, 
who had emigrated to America some few years 
previously* 

Great as was the sensation produced by my 
strange and weird but true story, it was as 
nothing compared to that brought about by the 
perfect corroboration afTorded by the assassination' 
of poor Cronin, of whom I hâve said so much. 
Little did I think, when day after day I stood 
in the witness-box to tell my taie, and morning 
after morning read the scoffing références of 
those who believed it not, that in a little while 
the blood of a murdered Gael would cry out in 
judgment against those of whom I spoke» and 
that in the outcome truth would prevail» and 
the black foui conspiracy be dragged into the 
open light. Yet so it was; and to-day there 
are none who question the existence of the 
murderous alliance to which I testiBed, and of 
men within its ranks prepared to obey its leaders» 
even unto the shedding of blood. 
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LUI. 

I HAVE told my story, and little more remains to 
be donc Yet I cannot lay down my pen without 
rendering some little tribute to one whose care 
and caution on my behalf I can never repay. 
I refer to Mr. Anderson. For twenty-one years 
I served under this gentleman in the Secret 
Service, and no greater honour can I pay him 
than to say that during ail this time I was never 
discovered. Only those who hâve played my 
part can fully appreciate what this means. Not 
always careful, not always guarded enough in 
the rattle and bustle of my life, there were times 
when, had it not been for my chiefs watchfulness, 
discovery might hâve overtaken me. But he 
never wavered or grew lax in his care. He 
proved indeed to me, not the ordinary officiai 
superior, but a kind trusty friend and ad viser, 
ever watchful in my interests, ever sympathising 
with my dangers and difficulties. To him, and 
to him alone, was I known as a Secret Service 
agent during the whole of the twenty-one years 
of which I speak. Therein lay the secret of 
my safety. If others less worthy of the trust 
than he had been charged with the knowledge 
of my identity, then I fear I should not be hère 
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to-day on English soil quietly penning thèse 
lines. 

If my identity remained undiscovered, it was 
not for want of attempts on the part of col- 
leagues of Mr. Andersen to find it out It 
was but natural, of course, that those associated 
with my chief should seek to penetrate his re- 
serve regarding such a voluminous correspondent 
as myself, and to gain» at fîrst hand, possession 
of the many important pièces of information 
which he alone appeared to be able to supply. 
AU attempts, however, in this direction, and 
they were many, proved fruitless. So deter- 
mined was a certain public officiai at one tîme 
to discover my identity, that having in some 
way got hold of my Christian name, Thomas 
— I always wrote in the name of Beach to 
Mr Anderson — and assuming it to be my sur- 
name, he despatched a détective to Chicago to 
discover the man called Thomas in the organi- 
sation there. Of course there was no chance 
of getting at me in this way, but, neverthe- 
less, I was warned in time, and left no possible 
loophole for discovery. Imagine, dear reader, 
the weakness of such a policy as this, which 
would commit the safety of aii important in- 
formant to the irresponsible knowledge of an 
ordinary détective I 
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When this attempt failed, communications 
were sought to be opened up with me by the 
same officiai through Sir John Rose and Judge 
M'Micken, with whom I had acted at the time 
of the Fenian raid of 187a So strong, indeed, 
was the pressure brought upon Judge M'Micken, 
that the old gentleman travelled specially to 
Chicago to see me on the point However, 
I would hâve none of it I was quite con- 
tented, and too well assured of my safety as 
I was; and so» much to my own satisfaction, I 
was left undisturbed in Mr. Anderson*s chai^ 

There was only one thing about which he 
had frequently to remonstrate with me» and 
that was my expenditure. Many a lecture did 
I receive from him on the subject of money 
spending. It was not, of course, his fault, but 
rather that of the system. Indeed, so kind 
and friendly was he that he at times advanced 
me money for which he himself had to wait 1 1\ 

for repayment for some time, if indeed he ever ' )| 

got ail of it back, which I very much doubt iij 

Of course I could not help spending the money. ^^' 

I tried to be as sparing as possible, and, when« n 

ever I could, debited my expenses to those 
other undertakings which I allied with my 
Secret Service work. But it was not always f 

possible to pursue such an économie course^ ' 
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and in very many instances where Mr. Ander- 
sen could not pay, I had to pay myselfl I 
occupied a certain position ; I had to live up 
to that position, The expenditure of money 
amongst the Irish patriotic class was an abso- 
lute necessity for my purpose, and consequently 
I could never put any money by, but rather 
lived up to, if not, indeed, at times beyond 
every penny of my income. 

On this question of Secret Service money I 
could say much. The misérable pittance doled 
out for the purpose of fighting such an enemy 
as the Clan-na-Gael becomes perfectly ludicrous 
in the light of such facts as I hâve quoted in 
connection with the monetary side of the Dyna- 
mite Campaign. Gallaher, as I hâve said, had 
no less than £^400 on his person when arrested 
in 1883; while, coming down to a later date, 
Moroney, when despatched from New York in 
1887, in connection with the second stage of the 
Jubilee explosion plot, carried with him some 
;^i2oa How on earth can the English police 
and their assistants in the Secret Service hope to 
grapple with such heavily financed plots as this, 
on the misérable sums granted by Parliament for 
the purpose ? There are, I believe, some thirty 
men charged with the spécial duty of circum- 
venting political crime in London. Ail praise 
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and honour to them for the work they hâve done, 
and the sincerest of congratulations to Chief- 
Inspector Littlechild» who so ably conducted the 
arrests of ail the principals of the latter-<lay dyna« 
mite plots. But thèse policemen hâve succeeded 
more by chance than anything else ; events hâve 
played into their hands, and, clever men that they 
are» they hâve been sufficiently capable to cake ad- 
vantage of the little that came to their knowledge, 
and from small dues to work out great things. 

Some day, however» a big thing will happen, 
about which there will be no leakage beforehand, 
and then the affrighted and indignant British 
citizen will turn on his faithful band of thirty and 
rant and rave at them for their want of capacity 
and performance. The fault will be the want 
of a perfect system of Secret Service, properly 
financed. If plots are to be discovered in time 
— and already there are some whisperings of 
coming danger — they can only be discovered 
through information coming from those assodated 
with them. As I hâve shown, the men engaged 
in them are very highly paid. If it is to be 
made worth their while to speak, then the price 
offered by the British Government must be higher 
than that of the other paymasters. There is no 
use in thinking that meré tools like Callan and 
Harkins — ^the men now in prison in connëctîoa 
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with the Jubilee Explosion Plot — would be of any 
service. Thèse men know nothing. It is the 
Millens and the Moroneys of the conspiracy who 
should be in Government pay, and they hâve no 
mean price. Imagine offering either of thèse 
men a retainer of j^20 a month with a very odd 
chèque for expenses thrown in I The idea is 
ridiculous. I hâve heard it urged that the 
thought of Secret Service is répugnant to the 
British heart, wherein are instilled the purest 
principles of freedom. The argument has 
sounded strange in my ears when I remembered 
that London, as somebody has said, is the cess- 
pool of Europe, the shelter of the worst ruffians 
of every country and dime. America is called 
the Land of the Free, but she could give England 
points in the working of the Secret Service, for 
there there is no stinting of men or money. 



LIV. 

Tins, then, is my story ; and in it must be found 
the justification, if such be needed, for the part 
I hâve played. I hâve no apology to make for 
my twenty and odd years' work in the Secret 
Service. I took up that work from a con- 
scientious motive, and in a conscientious spirit I 
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pursued it to the end. I hâve in no sensé been 
an informer, as the phrase is understood. I allied 
myself with Fenianism in order to defeat it; I 
never turned from feelings of greed or gain on 
the men with whom I at first worked in sym- 
pathy. I never had any sympathy with Irish 
Revolutionists. Quite the opposite. Nor hâve 
I been an ag^ent provocateur. Although I always 
voted for politic reasons on the side of the major- 
ity, even to the joining in the vote which meant 
dynamite, on no single occasion was I instru- 
mental in bringing an individual to the commis- 
sion of crime. True, I had to take many oaths. 
But what of that ? By the taking of them I hâve 
saved many lives. Which counts the weightiest 
in the balance of life ? And who is it that sneers 
at me for my conduct in this regard ? An honest 
man*s criticism I can accept ; but for the judg- 
ment of thèse double-oathed gentlemen who^ 
having first taken the Fenian oath, then rushed 
to Westminster to swear allegiance to the Crown 
and Constitution they had aforetime sworn to 
destroy, I hâve nothing but contempt and déri- 
sion. Away with such rubbish and cant as they 
indulge in to the régions where common-sense 
finds no place. 

I said I hâve saved lives by my action as a 
Government agent I hope I shall hâve done 
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more by my appearance in the \vitness-box« To 
me no more satisfactory resuit could attend my 
disclosures than the réalisation by thepoor deluded 
Irish in the States of the way in which they hâve 
been tricked and humbugged in the past years. 
For thèse poor weak people, animated by the 
purest, if the most mistaken of patriotic motives, 
who give their little ail in the hope and trust that 
the day will corne in their lives when Ireland will 
be a land flowing with milk and honey, I hâve 
the deepest and the most sincère sympathy. To 
know thèse people, to corne into contact with 
them, and to discuss with them the eternal sub- 
ject of Irish nationality, is to respect their honesty 
of purpose, no matter how much we feel called 
upon to condemn their methods of procédure. 
But,. for the blatant loud-voiced agitator» always 
bellowing forth his patriotic principles, while 
secretly fîUing his pockets with the bribe or the 
conséquences of his theft, there can be no other 
feeling but that of undisguised loathing. 

I speak of what I know from personal expéri- 
ence, when I say there is no greater fraud in this 
nineteenth century of ours than the modem Irish 
patriotic agitator in America. Gold is his god» 
his patriotic principles — save the mark ! — ^his bre- 
viary and his beads, holding aloft which he stands 
at the corner of the market-place so that he may 
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be seen of ail men, and patd tribute to by some. 
By jobbery» trickery, treachery, and delusion of 
the meanest and most despicable type he works 
his way along, rising higher and higher in the 
ranks of his fellow-conspirators, till at last, in the 
position of responsibih*ty and power, he sells the 
votes he can command» and pockets the funds 
over which he bas control. Brave and blustering 
in speech» he advocates, in the safety of his 
American city, three thousand miles from the 
seat of danger, the most desperate of enterprises; 
and without the slightest pang of compunction 
or twinge of conscience he rushes his poor dupes 
across the water to their fate on the scaffold or 
the living death of pénal servitude ; while his lips 
unctuously mumble of the righteousness of their 
beloved cause, and his whisky-laden breath blas- 
phemously calls for the blessings of Heaven upon 
the foui enterprise. 

It bas been in fighting such scoundrels as thèse 
that I bave spent the last quarter of a century. 
From them I would fain deliver their poor dupes 
ère I completely efface myself from Irish af&urs. 
I bave no stronger, no sincerer wish than to see 
an end put once for ail to the delusion which is 
practiseduponthousands of poor Irishmen through* 
out the States by the men of whom I bave written. 
With the rank and file it bas assuredly been a case 
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of ''theirs not to reason why» theirs but to do 
and die." I hope it may not be so in the future. 
I trust that what I hâve penned, and what the sad 
murder of Cronin has writ large upon the page 
of history, nîay not be without its effect ; and that 
to-day men may pause ère they continue in such 
a way as I hâve pictured, the mère tools of an 
unscrupulous faction, the misérable dupes of a 
reckless and improvident executive. Gallahers, 
Dalys, and Mackay Lomasneys there always 
will be — men inspired with fanatical hatred of 
ail things English, and ready at ail times to risk 
freedom and life in working out their designs; 
but, apart from them, there are thousands whose 
criminality reaches no further point than the 
paying of those subscriptions so frequently and 
so persistently demanded. 

With such men I hope thèse words of mine 
will hâve weight; and if, awakening to a true 
sensé of their situation, and realising that their 
combination and support help not Ireland but 
Ireland's professional mendicants, they tum to a 
better path, and a dearer and more honest view 
of Irish matters as they really are, then shall I 
feel that I hâve not struggled or written in vain. 
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THE STORY OF THE JUBILEE PLOT. 

FuLLY two months before the cdebndoii of the.Qiieeii*s 
JubQee in London, reliable intelligence reached the Scotbmd 
Yaid authorities thaï a gang of skîlful and anscnipolous oour 
tpiraton in America were devising a plan for canying ont acts 
of murder and destruction in London. The namet of the 
principal persons engaged for this purpose were known to the 
police, and the individuals were dosely watched even doring 
their voyage across the AtUntic. The headqoarten of the 
oiganisation were established in Paris, and both there and in 
Boulogne their movements were under strict observation. 
The direction of the couspiimcy rested with Genend Millai, a 
well-known Fenian agent, who^ finding the police espionage 
unbearable, had latterly kept out of England. Had he 
retumed, he would hâve been immediately anested. Last 
Saturday he left Amsterdam for New York, being watched bj 
English détectives down to the time of the vessel sailing. 
After the Jubilee célébration^ some of the gang crossed the 
Channél and came to London, their plans previous to the 
Jubilee célébration having been dîsconcerted. The most 
promment of the arrivais in London was the man Melville^ 
said to be the shrewdest of the whole gang. The police do 
not belieye that those conspirators were in communicatioii 
with O'Donovan Rossa, or actîng with his cognisance. Cohen*t 
présence m London was known to the police some time prior to 
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his death. There was only one of the gang of whose présence 
they were not aware. Strangely eoough» the police were on 
their way to arrest the deceased [Cohen] at the moment of his 
death, and had they been twenty mmutes earlier they woold 
hâve captured the unknown individual who left the death 
chamber just previoudy. 

The man Melville came to London as an agent of MiUen, and 
took modest lodgings in Gladstone Street, but at the time was 
déficient in fùnds. The police, however, watched him dosely, 
and found that on two occasions he called on Mr. Joseph Nolan, 
M.P., at the House of Gommons. He had for his companion 
the man Harkins, and both of tbem were seen in company 
with the dead man Gohen, upon whom an inquest was hdd 
yesterday [aôth October 1887]. The police suspicions of 
Melville's business were conlirmed. His assertion, that he 
represented Mr. Philips, of Philadelphia, proved entireQr false. 
Âfterwards Melville went to Paris, and there met a man named 
Dennehy, who, with a man named Maloney, sailed for America 
on August 17* Dennehy is a member of the Clan-na-Gad, 
and his address is known to the police. Melville then 
retursed to London and stayed at the Hôtel Métropole with a 
Miss Kennedy, of 53 Charles Street, Boston, with whom he 
travelled through Ireland, and afteiwards to Paris, where he 
called upon General Milieu at the Hôtel du Palais, and was 
also seen in a cab with a man remarkably like the deceased 
man Cohen, who was absent (rom his lodgings about five 
weeks ago. He sailed for America from Havre on September 
17, and on reaching New York, his companion. Miss 
Kennedy, was arrested for smuggling a large quantiQr of 
valuable goods. Melville*s hurried departure upset the pUns 
oC the Clan-narGael, and dosely following this Cohen died. 
Harkins admitted yesterday that he called at the House of 
Gommons with Melville, and that he had written for money to 
BurchalL Mdville's address in America is known to the 
police — ^viz., Mr. J. J. Moroney, 925 Tenth Avenue, New 
York.—Daify Press^ 28th October 1887. 
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Thomas Callan , 46, labourer, and Michael Harkini, 30, 
grocèr, were placed upon thdr trial at the Central Criminal 
Court, London, on February i, 188S, upon an indictment of 
variotts counts, charging them with malidously conspiring with 
Joseph Mdville and Joseph Cohen, and other persons, to 
cause, by an explosive substance, an explosion in the United 
Kingdom of a nature likely to endanger Ufe, and to cause 
serions injuiy to property, and with having in their possession 
and under their control an explosive substance wiUi intent by 
means thereof to endanger Ufe and cause serions injuiy to pro- 
perty within the United Kingdom, and with having in their 
possession and under their control an explosive substance in 
such drcumstances as to give lise to a reasonable suspicion 
that they dtd not hâve it in their possession and under their 
control for a lawfiil objecL 

The prisoners were found guilty, and each sentenoed to 
fifteen years* pénal servitude. 



The Selbct CoMMirrsB appointed to consider the régula- 
tions applicable to the admission of strangers to the Housb 
or CoMMONS met again on Thursday, the içth iust^ Viscount 
Ebrington presiding. 

Mr. James Monro, Assistant Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, examined by the Chairman, said : — Melville^s 
real name is Moroney, of Philadelphia, New York, and a 
member of the Clan-na-Gael. He was sent over hère m pur- 
suance of instructions, and for the purpose of committing an 
outrage in the Jubilee week. He came over with Callan and 
Harkins in the steamer Ciiy of ChesUr, They did not arrive 
in England untU June si. They had missed the previous 
steamer, ail the berths being engaged, and they did not arrive 
until the Monday. They came at once hère, only to find that 
General F. F. Milieu had been rendered poweriess by the 
opérations of the police. Mdville was the man who was chief 
in givmg them dynamite, in enabling them to get it m hère. 
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and m giving them ÎDStructions how to dispose of it The 
dynamite was brought over by other persons to MelviUe-^two 
men, and also a person of the name of Callan, and anotber 
man» I believe. The other man we hâve not been able to get 
hold di But Melville and thit fifth man arrived on May 15; 
to that when Melville and his associâtes came on June 5, Callan 
was hère to meet them. 

The House of Gommons was one point in thèse dynamite 
opérations. One of thèse men was sent down on two occa- 
sions to Windsor Castlé to " prospect ** the State apartments, 
taking with him a watch for the purpose of finding ont how 
longitwould uke him to tffcct his purpose and get away. 
On both occasions the State apartments were dosed. He did 
not go back a^aîn, because I suppose he thought he would be 
identified. General Millen was a man known twenty years ago in 
Fenian matters. He was connected with the Fenians in 1867. 
He was what was called a military member of the Glan-na-Gael, 
and he was sent over to this country on a secret mission in 
1879. He reported his progress to his associâtes under the 
name of Hobinson. 

He was in communication with Melville. That b to say, he 
met Melville on one occasion in Paris, not in this countxy. 
He met Melville in Paris in September 1887. Melville was 
sent over. He left in April and arrived in France about the 
end of April. He was in Kngland before that He left this 
country in January 1887, and went to America. He left 
America and arrived in this country in ApriL I foiget the 
exact date. 

General Millen had no home in England, but he had rela^ 
tives — ^his daughters, living in London for a certsdn time. On 
August 4, Melville and Haïkins came to the House of 
Gommons, and sent up their cards, or rather, Mr. Melville 
sent up his card to Mr. Joseph Nolan. Mr. Nolan came ont to 
them and saw them in the central lobby. Aftera little conversa- 
tion they went away. On the 5th of August the visit was re- 
peated by the same two men. They sent up their card to Mr. 
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Joseph Nolan. Mr. Noian caïuc out and dûutppcarcd wiih them ; 
hj that I mean the police did not follow them. He took them, 
it k believedy to the galleiy. Nowit îs known that he did so^ as 
the entry in the Stxangers' GaUeiy book shows. Thej weie 
not seen to leave that night bf the ordinaiy entrance. Thej 
were for some time on the tenace. 

Tbey must hâve gone down with a member?— Thejr were 
acoompanied bj Mr. Joseph Nolan. 

About how long did thej remain ? — About twentjr minutes or 
half an hoar» as iar as I can remember. Thej were onder 
observation bj mj men; thej were seen bj Âe House o( 
Gommons police. Thej were nnder observation outside. 

At that time were jou aware of anj business in which diej 
were engaged in this countrj ? — ^We had not identified Harkini 
at that time, but I knew Melville was a dangerous character. 
On his visit hère my information was that he might be looked 
for in the House of Gommons. That information was receivcd 
in connection with his relation with MiUen. He was met in 
Paris alterwards» and Melville was actuallj in Paris in the 
month of Julj» but I am not prepared to saj he met Millen 
then, but thej were connected. There was another man in 
Paris in regard to whose movements I was apprised in con- 
nection widi Millen's relations in Ireland ; and it is also a tact 
that General Millen was in communication with Mr. Joseph 
Nolan bj means of letters-convejed bj Millen*s daughter^ who 
were then in London and undcr observation. One of thèse 
letters so convejed was a letter of introduction to Mdville. 

Was that prior to the visit to the House of Gommons?— 
That' was prior to the visit; that was on the 14^1 of Julj, oa 
which date Millen's daughters visited the House of Conunons, 
Thej saw Mr. Joseph Nolan and repeated the visit on the isth. 
Millen is tbeir real name. Thej had been living hère for some 
time befoie that 

The Homb Sbcretary. — Did thej visit the House on that 
occasion» or did thej remain in the central hall? — ^Witness: 
On the first occasion thej were taken b j Mr. J. Nolan to tht 
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Ladies' Galleryi and ou the second occasion they were taken by 
Mr. Nolan to the bar of the House of Lords, and after thej 
left they were accompanied by Mr. Nolan some little up the 
Street on both days. 

They did not go over the House of Comnions? — ^I cannot 
say they did. They then left for Paris, where Milieu then was, 
and, as I said before, on the 4th of August Melville then 
appeared. 

Did you follow up this matter by any inquiries of Melville 
himself ? — Melville was traced to his lodgings, and on the 8th 
of August he was interviewed. After Melville's interview we 
interviewed Mr. Joseph Nolan on the x6th of August He 
was asked whether Melville had visited him and whether he 
knew him. Mr. Nolan said Melville was a stranger to him, 
that he had brought no letter of introduction, that he had 
rocntioned the names of several gentlemen known to him (Mr. 
Nolan) in America, among them a gentleman named Stack, 
who had been successful in life and was over in Englmd on a 
trip ; that he (Stack) seemed to be well acquainted with the oil 
wells and silver mines in the Rocky mountains, that he seemed 
to be a man well read in history, and altogether was a rather 
wtll-informed man; that he had come with this letter of intro- 
duction, and that he (Nolan) treated him with the same dviltty 
that he would expect in America. We made inquiries, and we 
came in the Strangers' Gallery book, upon an entry which we 
believed to be in Mr. Nokn's handwriting. We had the hand> 
writing submitted to an expert, and he said it was the same as 
that on a remittance sent by Mr. Nolan. We had no doubt on 
the subject, because when Mr. Nolan was examined he sud it 
was in his handwriting. We made inquiry of Mr. Stack, and 
had him interviewed on the 36th of January this year. He 
said he did not remember anything in connection with the 
registry in the book at the gallery in the House of Gommons, 
and did not remember anything about the man Melville. The 
writing in the book appeared, he said, to be his own, but he 
was certain he never gave an order to Mr. Joseph Nolan, M.P« 
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and Mr. Nolan knew nothing about his signature. It was an 
understood thing among the Irish party thst everything poa- 
siUe was to be done for Americans wbo mîght wish to see the 
House of CommonSy and the conséquence was that there was 
scaicely a day passed wîthout application being made Cor 
admission to the House by Americans. This matter would 
stop that kind of thing. . If the Irish members were aware of 
it they would shun an American as they would poison, and it 
would be detrimental to the party generally. 

By Mr. Forrist FuLTON.--One of the letters conveyed by the 
daughter of General Milieu to Mr. Joseph Nolan, who was 
in communication with General Milieu, was a letter of intro- 
duction of Melville to Mr. Nolan. Millen introduced MdviUe 

as a friend. 
Is there any statement at ail as to what Melville was doing 

in this country? — No, not so far as I am aware. 

The Chairman. — I think you spoke of letters passing?— 
Yes, more than one. This was one of the letters conveyed to 
Mr. Nolan from General Millen by his daughters. 

And thèse letters passed on varions occasions?^ Yes, they 
passed on more than one occasion. 

By Mr. Fulton. — Mr. Nolan said he knew nothing at ail 
about Melville, and had not received any letter fiom him? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Fulton. — ^You say you know where the daughters of 
General Millen réside. Do you know that they were viâted 
by Mr. Nolan at any time ?— Not at the period referred to, so 
£sr as I know. 

On other occasions ? — ^On a previous occasion they were. 

When was that?— In January of the previous year; but I 
had not commenced observations then. 

The Committee adjoumed till three o'clock in order to give 
Mr. Joseph Nolan, M.P., an opportnnity of replying to the 
évidence of Mr. Monro. 

The Chairman communicated to Mr. Nolan the statements 
made by Mr. Monro. Mr. Nolan said he had no wish to go 
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back upon the évidence he had giveo in Court in connection 
with the dynamite triai He had leceived no introduction of 
any one from General Millen. 

I \\ You visited the House with two daughters of General Millen 

on the i4th or i5th of July^and showed them over the House, 
and that one of them gave you a letter from her father intio- 

Iji; ducing a man who would corne subsequently — a man named 

Melville. Is it true that the two daughters of General Millen 
were there on the i4th or i5th of July, and were shown over 
the House by you?— It is true that I showed two ladies named 
Millen over the HousCp 
The daughters of General Millen? — I do not know about 

II' that 

Were they strangers to you at that time? — One of them 
was. 

\ One of them you did know ?— Yes. — 

She was the danghter of General Millen ?~That I do not 
know. 

IDid you meet her in London ? — I met her in London, I 
think, in 18S6. She has been living m London. 
Did you know General Millen? — ^I know him by repute. 
As what? — As an officer in the Mezican Army, and as 
correspondent of the JV^ YorkJIeraiéL 
Hâve you ever met htm ? — ^Yes. 
When?— In x886. 

In England or abroad? — In England. 
Was he a stianger to you then? — ^He was. 
Where did you meet him ; at a private house?— He caQed 
upon me at my own house. 

Was that the only occasion on which you ever saw him ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Lawson. — Called upon you doubtless as roany Ameri- 
cans do?— Yes. 

The Chairman . — Is it true that the ladies brought a letter 
of introduction about Melville ?— It is not true. 
K Or a letter of any kind ?— Na 
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The statement was a lettcr written by the Genend?-^No; 
Dot that I lemember; in iact there was no necessity for it, 
bccause one of the ladics knew me. 

It is sakl Ihey brought a letter to you at the House intro- 
dudng MelviUe to yoa on a future occasion ?^That is not ao. 
One of the ladies said she had not seen her ûither for years» 
and she belieYed he was ill at the time in Europe, and that she 
utended to caH upon him. 

Hâve you had any communication with him? — ^Na 

Thb Homb Sccretary. — ^Are you aware that Melville and 
Millen had met each other? — No, and I may say that I had 
never heard that General Millen had any connection whatever 
with what is known as the dynamite party. It has been 
stated, I believe, that he has, but I never heaid it previons to 
the récent case. On the contrary, I heaxd that General Millen 
as an Irish ofBcer was dearly opposed to the poUqr of that 
pai^. 

Thb Homb Secretart. — ^That has nothing to do with it 
Did Melville come from America; he had been in London ibr 
some months ? — ^I did not know that 

Did Melville speak about Millen ?-«Na 

Were you aware that they were acquainted ? — Na I knew 
a number of Irish Americans who hâve visited me at the 
House. They asked for admission, and I hâve been told that 
he was among the number. I remember that a policeman or 
gentleman who said that he belonged to the détective fbioe 
called upon me m the House, and made inquiiy about some 
one or two men who had visited the House. I told tfaem ail 
I knew at the time. 

Mr. Lawson.— It is said you did not acknowledge the 
handwriting on the Speaker*s Gallery ticket as youn, and yoa 
said it was not your handwriting? — ^I simply said I oould not 
swear to the writing as being mine. 

Thb Homb Sbcretary. — Hâve you any doubt about it? — 

I rather think it was I who wrote it^ but I could not positivdy 

twear.— TXr Tinus^ 20 April 1888. 

T 
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THE STORY OF THE CRONIN MURDER. 

The Cronin murder trial ended yesterday, after prolonged dé- 
libération on the part of the juiy» in tbe conviction of four of 
the five prisonen arraigned. By the laws of the State of 
Illinois the joiy not only dedde the issues of guilty or not 
guilty» but also award the punbhment of the convicts. To 
this iact is probably due the long delay in the présent case in 
the announcement of the verdict. The jury hâve acquitted 
John F. Beggs. They hâve awarded imprisonment for life to 
Daniel Coughlin, Martin Burkci and Patrick O'SuUivan, whom 
they convict of murder ; and imprisonment for three years to 
John KunzCy whose offence is reduced to manslaughter» and 
whose part in the crime was shotvn to l)e of a vexy minor kind.^ 
Now that the case is over, it seems désirable to state in a con- 
nected form the theory upon which this remarkable trial was 
instituted by the Sute of lUinois. 

The prisonen» Daniel Coughlin» Martin Burke» John F. 
Beggs, Patrick O'Sullivan, and John Kunse» were indicted for 
the murder of Dr. Patrick Henxy Cronin, on May 4, 1889. 
The case naturally created intense exdtement throughout the 
State, affecting as it did many and complex interests of party, 
race, and creed. Committees were formed and funds were 
raised for the prosecution and for the defence, and the prisoners 
were convicted and acquitted on the platform and in the Press, 
with that reckless disregard of common decency which dis- 

* The Coiooer's jûy bronght la a verdict of '* wOful mardtr ** againit 
Alex. SvIlivaB» sud he wh formaUy arrested, bat snbieqaeatly raleased^ 
for waat of suffident évidence acsiiMt Um 
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gncet tbe partisan waxfare of America. American judidal 
proceedings are» however, framed to work in a aocîety which 
habituai^ indalges itself in déhanches of partisan fuiy, even 
iriiik prisoners stand at trial for their lives» and aocoidinglf 
the most elahoiate safeguards axe employed to secnre the im- 
partialitjr of the juxy. The State and the prisoners exenâae 
the right of chaUenge both peremptorOy and for canse, in a 
dçgree undreamt of in this countxy. Each joror, before he ia 
swora to tiy the issues, is subjected to the most mercîless exa- 
mination and cross-ezamination by coonsd for the State and 
ibr the prisoners, and challenges ''ibr cause " are aHowed on 
grounds which in English eyes appear ludicrously triviaL The 
prisoners in the Cronin case were, by law, entitled to twenty 
peremptory challenges apiece, or, as they combined thdr chal- 
lenges, to one hundred peremptory challenges in ail, and the 
State was also entitled to one hundred peremptory challenges. 
The work of impanelling the jury began on August 30, and 
ended on October 22. Seven fiill workmg weeks were spent 
in this preliminary labour. No fewer than XI15 unfortunate 
dtizens of Cook County were exposed to the rigid scnitiny of 
counsel for the State and counsel for the defence. Of thèse, 
927 were '^excused," to use the American euphemism, for 
cause, while 78 were peremptorily challenged by the State, and 
97 were similarly challenged by the defence. Thus the State 
had 32 challenges unexhausted, and the defence only three 
when the taie was completed. At last, on October 14, the 
State^s Attomey ^ got down to trial " and made his opening 
speech. The case relied upon and proved by the State de- 
pended on the following assertions and inferencea. 

Dr. Cronin was summoned from his home at half-past seven 
on the evening of May 4, and never retumed. On May sa 
his naked body, bearing marks of violence, was found in the 
•catch-basin of a sewer. The theory of the prosecution was 
that he was murdered in pursuance of a conspiraqrt and that 
the accused, together with other persons not in custody, were 
«nembers of that conspiracy. The jury Iqr their verdict hâve 
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declaied that Dr. Cronin was so niurdered, and that ail tbe 
prisoners save Beggs did conspire to niurder hinu This con- 
spiracy aiose from a bitter quarrel within the ranks of tbe 
United Brotherhood, or Clan-na-GaeL Tbe bistory of that 
oiganisation was sketcbed by State*8 Attomey Longenecker in 
bis opening speecb. It was founded in 1869, to " free " Ireland 
by open war&re. Irisbmen joined it from " patriotism,'' Irisb- 
men joined it for the purposes of American political warfare, 
and otbers ** for the sake of tbe money that was in it." Tbe 
oiganisation grew '' until now it stretcbes firom océan to océan 
in our land." It was organised by districts, eacb witb its Dis- 
trict Member and District '* Camps." Eacb *' Camp** bad a 
public name^ by whicb alone it was known to tbe geûeral 
public Thus, *' Camp 20/* to wbicb several of tbe prisoners 
bdonged, was called tbe "Columbia dub^* and other 
'* Camps * were known as ** Litenuy Clubs,** and so on. Prior 
to x88i tbe organisation was govemed by an Executive Body^ 
wbicb was composed of tbe District Membeis. In 1879 tût 
Boaxd consisted of fifteen members. 

In i88x a National Convention of tbe United Brotherbood 
was beld in Chicago. At that Convention tbe Executive Body 
was reduced to five members, and Alexander Sullivan, Fedey» 
and Boland were appointed thereon. Thèse three men con- 
stituted a majority of the new Board, and, in tbe State's Attor- 
ne/s phrase, '* took charge ** of it *^ They then adopted,"* be 
saysi ^what is called the dynamite policy. They called it 
* active work.* They adopted a policy to blow up property 
and individuals, and that policy was adopted immediatdy after 
they got possession of the Executive Board of tbe oiganisation."* 
Moreover, this new Executive Body inserted a provision in tbe 
oath of the oiganisation binding ail members to obey tbe Exe- 
cutive Body without question. *' If they directed a man ta 
go and kiU anothcr man in England it bad to be donc^ and 
they bad no right to question tbe order.** In 1884 tbb oon- 
trpUing Board adopted the symbol of the Tiiangle^ and issued 
. orders under that désignation. The whole object of tbis Junta. 
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was to steal the fùnds of the orgaDisati<m« and the Sute^ 
Attomey roundly accuses thcm of cndeavooriog to effiect thit 
object by acts of weU-nigb incredible iofamy. Thcy pretended 
to their organisation that great sums were bemg expended 
npon " active work.* To lend coloar to this fiction diey pio- 
cured a certain amoant of sucb work to be donc. They sent 
emissaries to this country. But they ùiled to provide them 
with the funds indispensable for their personsl ssfe^* The 
men were referred to an agent of the organisation in England, 
and when they had reached this side of the Atlantic precan- 
tions were taken that they should not too speedily letum. 
When the dynamite emissary landed in the United Kingdom, 
'* I say to you," says the State's Attomey, ^ that somebody 
diere made known who the man was, and what he was detailed 
to do, and hewas immediately arrested and tfarowninto prison. 
To-day the prison doors in ^gland are locked agûnst twenty 
or more men who were sent there by that BoaidL* 

The next trick of the Triangle, to hide their embezdement 
of the funds, was to circulate a nimour that English détectives 
were watching the Order, and to get the biennial Conventioii 
postponed upon that plea. A meeting was held of the friends 
of the Triangle, *' and they destroyed every vesUge of woik they 
had donc. They destroyed their books^ and then sent ont a 
drcttlar showbg that the Order was indebted to them $13,000^ 
notwithstanding when they took hold of it they had a fund of 
$250^000 in the treasuiy.** Naturally thèse proceedings led to 
great dissension in the Order, and finally to a split in its ranks. 
To the quarrel that thus arose, Dr. Cronin, on the theoiy ad- 
vanced by the prosecution, and aocepted by the juiy, owed 
his death. Crouin from the first protested agûnst the action 
of the Triangle. In 1885 he was tricd for treason to the Order. 
Alexander Sullivan prosecuted, and the convict Daniel CoughUn 
sat on the Trial Committee. Cronm was convicted and ex* 
pelled. Thereupon Cronin jobed a new organisation formed 
by the seceding members of the Order, and no fiirther stept 
were taken until June 1888. In that month a joint conveiH 
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tion of the two factions was hdd in Chicago with a view to 
réunion. At that convention Cronin chaiged the old Trianj^e, 
which had then ceased to exis^ with misappropriation of the 
fonds of the Order» and with misconduct towards their émis 
saries to Europe. It was resolved that the charges should be 
investigated» and a Trial Committee of six» three from each 
action, was appointed to try Sullivan, Feeley, and Boland. 
Of that Trial Committee, Cronin was a member. A mémoran- 
dum m Cronin's handwriting, containbg the joint findings of 
Cronin himself, and one P. M'Cahey, as members of the Trial 
Committee, and also mmutes of the évidence adduced at such 
trialy were found amongst Cronin's papers, and proved at the 
coroner's mquesL Thèse documents were, of course, inadmis- 
sible at the actual trial, accordmg to a well-known technical 
rule of évidence, but, as they undoubtedly guided the State's 
Attomey and his associâtes in framing the case against the 
prisoners, and as, moreover, they possess a very spécial and 
Personal interest for Englishmen, we do not feel constrained 
to ignore their contents hère. 

The Trial Committee, it appears, met at Genesee House, 
Buffalo, on August so, 1888. Alexander Sullivan objected 
that ^ one of the committee was a malignant enemy of his,** 
and he named Cronin as that enemy. Feeleyand Boland 
joined in SuUivan's objection, but Cronin denied that he had 
any personal enmity to Sullivan and the objection was over 
ruled. Boland then charged the notorious John Devoy, who 
was a friend of Cronin's, and attended the Trial Committee^ 
presumably in his interest, with being a British spy. Cronin 
defended Devoy, the committee setded down to work, and 
die trial proceeded. The minutes of the évidence taken by 
this committee, and found in Cronb's own handwriting, form 
one of the most startling documents ever produced in any 
Court Four principal witnesses were examined in support of 
the charges made against the Triangle of neglecting to supply 
the emissaries actually engaged in dynamiting with fonds, and 
of neglecting the familles of those emissaries who had perished 
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Iqr cxplosionSyOrhad been sent to pénal scrvitnde in thâ 
oonntry, The fint wilnest was himself one of tlie Londoo 
djnamiten. The last was the widow of Mackey Lomasney, 
«rho was blown up wbDe attempting to destioy London Bridge. 
The names of the maie witnesses are not given. The fint wit* 
nest swore that after the Boston Convention of 1884, one 
Donovan, ^ who acted as agent for the body,* and ** was then 
in the employ of General Kerwin,** asked hxm if **he coold 
fiimish enough men to accomplish a certain amount of active 
work." The witness procnred one recrutt. Donovan and 
John J. Moroney paid their steerage passage, and gave them 
$100 each ^'to carry mi work.* For further fonds diey were 
referred to ^'the agent on the other side.* The two dyna« 
miters crossed to this country, but the funds weie not forth- 
combg. The agent, it is satisfactoiy to leam, ** was sure he 
had been betrayed by some one,** and it is yet more gmtifying 
to know that he " u now in prison." The witness then gives 
the following acoount of bis exploits in this country, and of the 
base ingratitude of his employers :— 

^ At the agent's reqaest, work was delayed six weeks. I at 
last told him I would do the work. There were four of os. 
• ... I finally induced him to give orders to do the woriL 
This was on Thursday. On Saturday we did it After the 
work was done I met him the same evening. He remained in 
capiul city seven days afterward. I was so redoced for funds 
that I prevailed upon him to give me four pounds of the nxieen 
he had left. On landing in this country had three-and-one- 
half pounds. . • • . I at once complaîned to Donovan and 
Moroney, and through them to the executive, or General 
Kerwin, of the treatment I had received, and the culpabk 
neglect of the F. C. About the last of Februaiy 1885, Dooovu 
fumished me with $10 with which to reach my home. 

*'Q. How many opérations did you perform?— •^. Tluee. 
We always bade each other good*bye after each meetings 
thinking it might be our last meeting on earth. I hâve leamed 
that, in order to get back, the other man who went over widi 
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me had to seU his clothes to get passage-money. He came 
with a sprained ankle. In July or August 1885, he received 
$7 from Moxoney.*' 

Subseqaently the witness Amnd that the mother of Cunntng- 
ham, the dynamiter, vas in wanL He complained to Moroney 
and General Rerwin, whereupon Kerwin told him he ought to 
be expelled. The mwiîficent smn of $100 was finally sent by 
the *^ F. C (Executive Body) to the mother of their dape 
Cunningham, now undergoing in this country the just but 
awfnl punishment of pénal servitude for life. The witness 
further ascertained that Mrs. Mackey Lomasuey, the widow of 
Captain Mackey Lomasney, who ^' was killed in London, and 
was assured, witness was told, that his family would never 
wan^'' was in great distress. The relatives of Dr. Gallagher, 
another dynamite convict under a lifelong sentence» were also 
in want A hundred dollars was raised for Mrs. Gallagher. 
Then comes thts terrible statemen^ a statement which should 
wam the misérable tools of the Clan-na-Gael what kind of 
succour they may look for from their chiefs when their 
** heroism ** lands them in the dock. ^ I requested,** says this 
same witness, *^ that the men on trial on the other side should 
be defended. General Kerwin said that friendiess men were 
better off in such cases." To the men who hâve risked their 
lives at its bidding, the Order, with its ample revenues, grudges 
the few pounds needed for their légal defence, and coldly 
abandons them ** friendiess'* to their frite. 

The next witness confirms the above statements as to the 
conduct of the organisation towards Mrs. Cunningham. In 
July 1885, he succeeded John Moroney as D. M. (District 
Member), and in October of that year he ''went out as an 
organiser of the National League in the West* **I saw 
General Kerwin and told him that he should send money to 
Mrs. Cunningham, that the lady was hurt on the subject of 
being neglected by us. He said he would send it** 

The cross-examination of this witness was directed to show 
that he entertained animus agamst Kerwi>^ and Boland for 
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endeavouriog to defeat hu candidature far the presidency of 
the National League, which candidature, he allèges, had been 
offidally adopted by the Oan-na-GaeL ** The sUte," he saya, 
^ was Baldwin, Minton, and Canoll for F. C (Executive Body), 
and myself as Président of the League." Boland asked him 
why he would not take the secretaryship. 

The thîrd witness^ *'a member since the begtnning of the 
old organisation,*' knew l^Iackey Lomasney, and remembeit 
his departure for Europe in August 1884, with his brother Jio^ 
and a third conspirator. The witness describes his efforts to 
obtain relief from the oxganisation for Mackey Lomasney's 
widow. In 1885 he went to Newhaven and saw Dn Wallace 
( who was thcn ** D."), Condon, and Boland. Boland *' denied 
ail responsibility," and alleged that Mrs. Mackey Lomasney 
had been supplied with plenty of money* The witness called 
on Carroll. ''He professed utter ignorance of the whde 
afiair. I said, * By God, yon must see her.* Carroll offered the 
witness $100, which he refused. I said, * You know how to 
send this, as you hâve the others ; if you respect the memory 
of the dead, and the widow and the orphan made so by your 
act, do your duty by ail." The witness iurther sûtes that Mrs. 
Mackey Lomasney continued to be in a poverty-stricken state^ 
without coal or clothing, until August i886. 

The last witness was Mrs. Susan Mackey Lomasney benel£ 
Upon Alexander SuUivan's request, made presumably to show 
his reliance on the bare.word of a dynamiteras wife, she was 
not swom. Mrs. Mackey Lomasney suted that her hnsband 
went away in August 1884, and that since that date she had 
received $1000 from the organisation. She called on 
Alexander Sullivan in 1885, but did not asfc for help. In 
August 1886, she again visited Sullivan, explained to him the 
sute of her affairs, and asked for help. ^ He asked me for a 
schedule of my liabilities — $200. He would attend to the 
matter. He gave me no money, nor offered me any.*' SuUhran 
told the witness not to mention his name to any one. She dien 
called on " James Q.," who ^ talked to her about Father Doroej,** 
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but gave ho: no help. The witness was ^ poor at thu time that 
she borrowed a dress to visit Sullivan. Seveial weeks after the 
witness again called on Sullivan and applied for a loan of $ioo» 
which she obtained. That was ail she evergotfrom Sullivan. In 
cross-examination Mrs. Mackey Lomasney admitted that her 
husband wrote to her from Europe, saying he had recdved 
money from Mr. Sullivan. The witness did not know the 
amount 

'^Here," say the minutes, **Mr. S. admitted that (Mackey) 
Lomasney was sent by the organisation.** 

The Trial Committee was divided in opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. Four membeit were for an 
acquittai. Two, Cronin and M'Cahey, were for a conviction 
on the principal charges, and, in particular, on the charges of 
*' scandalous and shameful nçglect " of ^ the family of one who 
lost his life in the service of this Order,"* and on that of issuing 
a fraudulent finandal report and squandering the fhnds. 

Dr. Cronin's documents illustrate many interesting points. 
Amongst other things they prove that he, his friends Devoy 
and M'Cahey arul their faction, are to the full as wicked 
scoundrels as Sullivan, Feeley, Boland, and the party of the 
Triangle. Themînorityreportdoes not condemn the Triangle 
for dynamiting, but for dishonest dynamiting. It does not 
reprobate the despatch of miscreants like Mackey Lomasney 
to work slaughter and destruction in the heart of a great city» 
but the subséquent neglect of the Order to keep faith with 
their emissary, by providing for hb widow. It acquits the 
Triangle of wilfully omittmg to supply the actual authors of 
the dynamite explosion with funds to fly from the law, but it 
severdy censures their ^ agent ^ for the omission. Both wings 
of tiie Clan-rui-Gael were cngaged in the same devilish plots, 
and while every one must rejoice that the assassins even of a 
dynamiter should meet their lawful doom, Cronin merits no 
more sympathy as an individual than ^'Captain Madcey** 
himself. He was brutally murdered, while himsdf engagea in 
plotting the wholesale murder of others. 
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On ihe tbcoiy of the State's Attomey» now endorsed by the 
verdict of tbe American juiy, it wu Crooîo's persistent effort» 
to hâve tbe évidence taken by the Trial Committee pablished 
with the report, that sealed his doom. That oommittee, a» 
has been seen, sat in August 1888. The report did not 
appear while Cronin lived. But on the day of his marder the 
Executive Body of the Clan-na-Gad met» and on the nezt day, 
or the nezt day but one, the report was published to the Order. 
The évidence was not then issued with the report» but a pro- 
test from Alexander Sullivan was annexed thereto^ in which he 
chaxged Cronin as a peijurer, and a traitor to the Irish cause. 
AU the prisoners except Kunse wcre members of the Clan-nar 
GaeL AU those members bdosged to the same *^ Camp " of 
tbe Order» known in the ranks of the Order as ** Camp so^* 
and in public as the ^ Columbia Club.* Tbe prisoner». Joh» 
F. Beggs» was " Senior Guardian "* of the ** Camp»" and an 
intimate friend of Alexander Sullivan*s. On Febniaiy 8» 1889». 
the ^Camp"* met» with Beggs in the chair» and from that 
meeting the prosecution dates the conspiracy to mwder 
Cronin. A member got up and said that they should mvesti- 
gate the affaira of the Triangle» thèse men who had robbed 
them of their funds. The prisoner Coughlin and others 
demanded the speaker's authority for this statement. He 
replied that he had heard part of the report of the Trial 
Committee appointed to try the Triangle read in another 
** Camp." That other !l.Camp " was Dr. Cronin's. The Stale 
alleged that Beggs made a violent speech and dedared that he 
would not hâve thèse attacks made upon the Triangle» and 
that it had to be stopped if it took blood. Coughlin at once 
moved that a secret committee of three be appointed to in- 
vesrigate. The morion was carried» and the prisoner B^gs» as 
Senior Guardian» was directed to nominate the committee. 
Ail the accused except 0*Sullivan and Kunie attended this 
meeting of **Camp so." Two days later Beggs wrote to hia 
superior officer, a man named Spellman» and infiwmed him 
that 'Mt was diarged that the S. G. of the Columbia Qub at a 
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receot meeting read to the assembled memben the pro- 
ceedings of the Trial Committee." On Febmary 17, Spellman 
disdaimed any jurisdiction *' to inflict the penalty ** in the 
case. On February 18, Beggs replied that the matter had to 
be investigated or there would be trouble. The State*a 
Attomey argued that this secret committee of three was in fact 
appointed to try, and did tiy, the murdered man, and that 
Spellman*8 disdaimer of jurisdiction to inflict *' the penalty ^ 
proves that Crontn had been convicted and already stood for 
sentence at the bar of the Order. 

On February 19, a œan giving the name of SimondSy who is 
not in custody, took rooms at 117 Clark Street, Chicago, 
immediatcly opposite to Dr. Cronin*s office. On the same 
day he bought some furniture and a carpet He asked foi 
goods of the cheapest quality, and stated that he required 
them only for temporary use. He aiso bought from the same 
dealers the largest packing trunk they had, a valise, and a 
trunk strap. He told the shopman that the first strap supplied 
to him was not large enough, and a larger one was procured* 
Ail thèse articles were put into the rooms at Z17 Clark Street 

On March 30, a mon, proved to be the convict Martin 
Burke, hired Carlson cottage, under the name of *^ Frank 
Williamsi" for one month from Mr. Carlson, who himself livet 
nezt door. Burke then went to the prisoner P. O'Sullivan, 
whose premises immediatdy adjoin the Carlson cottage, and 
told O'Sullivan that he had taken it Burke and another man 
not in custody next removed ail the furniture, the trunk, die 
valise, and the carpet from 117 Clark Street into the Carlson 
cottage. This removal took place on the evening of March 30, 
the day Burke took the cottage. 

O'Sullivan is an ice man by trade. On March 39, nine dayt 
after the taldng of the cottage, O'Sullivan tried to find one 
Justice Mahoney, to come and make a contract between him 
and Dr. Cronm. O'Sullivan did not find the justice on March 
39, but some time in April they went together to Cronin*s 
office, and a contract was made between O'Sullivan and 
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Cronin, whereby Cronia agreed to attcDd to O^olUvan'» 
workmen. O'Sullivan then gave Cronin some cards and said, 
**! may be oat of town and mj card be presented." 
CySaBivan's business was not dangerons. No aoddent had 
ever occurred amongst his mcn* Numben of doctors Hved 
betwecn 0'Sol]ivan*s place of busmess and Dr. Cronin's office, 
which is nearly an hour's drive from 0*Sul1tvan*s yanL 
**What,'' the Sute asked» *<was tfae object of this contiact, 
made after the discussion in * Camp so,* and after Bc^ had 
been directed to appoint the secret committee ? " 

On ^ril 39» Martin Burke, under the aïîas of ^ Frank 
Williams," rctumed to the Carison cottage and paid a second 
month's rent in advance. He had never occupied the cottage. 
He said his sister was in hospital and coold not corne ta 
housekeeping. The Carlsons grew uneasy about thdr tenants. 
They inquired of their neighbour 0*Sullivan about thèse men^ 
wbo had taken their hoose but never moved mtoit. O'SuIlivan 
said, ^ You wOl get your rent ; it is ail r^ght," and tdd them he 
kneir one of their tenants. Shortly before May 4 the convict 
Coughlin was hcard to dedare in a ^'saloon* or public bar 
that a certain north-side man, a leading Catholk, or a leading 
Irishman, would soon bite the ground, or to use words of the 
likeeffect 

On the evening of May 3 there was a meeting of ''Cami^ 
so.** A member asked if the secret committee appointed in 
Fcbruaxy to inquire into the allçged publication of the report 
of the Triangle Trial Committee in Qonin's ''Camp* had 
itself reported. The Sute alleged that Bqsgi^ the Senior 
Guardian, answered, ''That committee is to report to me. 
The 'Camp ' bas ndthing to do wilh that.* 

Between deven and one o'dock on May 4, the convict 
Coughlin went to Dinan*s liveiy stable and oïdered a horse 
and bttggy to be ready about seven that evening "fw a fiiend.*' 
Later he tdephoned to the convict O'SuIlivan to go oot. 
About 7.15 in the evening Coughlin*s ftiend came and asked 
for the buggy. The ostler hamessed a white horse. The 
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étranger objected to the colour, but the osUer said it was the 
cnly hone he coald hâve* The stranger then drove to Dr. 
Cronin**. He reached Cronin's home about 7.20, gave 
hiin one of 0*Sa]livan's cards, saying, ** 0*Sullivan is out of 
town, and hère is his card'' — ^the very words used by O'SuUivui 
himself when he made his contract with Cronin — ^and told 
Oonin that one of O'SuUivan's men had his leg crushed, and 
that the doctor was wanted tmmediately. The doctor took 
his instruments and some cotton with him and drove hastily off 
m the buggy. He was never seen alive again. 

The State allège that the convier. Bnrke was at the Carlson 
cottage on the night of May 3, together with another man» 
after the meeting of '' Camp 20.^ On the night of May 4 
Burke was also there» and he bade good-night to his landlord 
and neighbour, old Mr. Carlson, at a late hour that evening» 
A casual passer-by saw a man whose description answers to 
that of Cronin get out of a buggy and hastily enter Carlson 
cottage, and she afterwards heard blows and cries. Between 
eight and nine that night, two men, whose descriptions answer 
to those of Coughlin and Kunze, were also seen to drive up to 
Carlson cottage, and Coughlin was seen to enter it. 

On the night of May 4-5 a waggon was seen at three 
différent points by policemen and night-watchmen in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Michigan. There were three men in 
the waggon, a driver and two others, who, when the waggon 
was first observed, sat on a large chtst whirh the policemen 
took to be a tool-chest At one in the mommg of May 5, the 
watchman at Edgewater chaUengcd thèse men in the waggon, 
and asked them what they were doing. They said they were 
tiying to find the lake shore drive. The drive is not continued 
up to this point, and the watchman gave them some directions» 
after which they drove away. They were seen later on in the 
same waggon, but without the chest. The catch-basin in which 
Dr. Cronin's body was subsequently found is half a mile from 
Edgewater. On die moming of May 5, a trunk identical in ail 
respectt with that purchased by the tenant of 1x7 Clark Street» 
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io Febnuiy, and afterwardt removed by Burke to the Carison 
cottage, was found between thit catch-tM«n and the city, 
about three-quartert of a mile from the catch-basin. During 
the trial Dr. Cronm*s dothes weie found in avalise in the wtcs 
about a quarter of a milefurther on fiom tfae pobt where the 
tiunk was found. This valise ooiresponded in ail xespectt 
wîth that bought by Simonds and delivered to him at Z17 Claik 
Street, and afterwards removed by Burke liom Clark Street to 
Carbon cottage. It will be remembered that Cronin took 
cotton with him to dress the wounds of his ezpected patient 
on the evenmg of May 4. Cotton was found in the trunk on 
May 5* It was smeared with blood, as also were the sides of 
trunk. 

On May 6 the convict Martin Buike called at a tinsmith*s 
shopt and asked the smith lo solder up a box for htm. The 
smith wanted to raise the lid to do his woric Maitin Buike 
told him not to do so^ and made him secure tfae boa by 
passing a métal band lound it and soldering the band. The 
smith had read some report as to the disappearance of Dr. 
Cronin two days before. While he was soldering the box he 
asked Burke what he thought of the matter. Burke replied 
with coarse abuse of Cronin, denounced him as a spy, and 
dedared he would tum up ail rigfat. 

On May 13, two men called on old Mrs. Carison, the wife of 
the owner of Carison cottage, and tendered her another 
month's rent. She refused the offer, as she said she wished 
the cottage to be occupied, and she added that no rent was 
due until May sa Shortly afterwards the Carlsons received a 
letter from their tenants saying that they were sony to give up 
the building, and sorry that they had had to paint the floor, 
but that that was donc for their sister. 

On May 20, the date of die expiiy of ** Williams^ * lease of the 
cottage, the Carlsons entered the building by the window. 
They found the whole of the house in confusion and signa 
that a severe struggle had taken place therein. AD the Cbuk 
Street fumiture was there, but the trunk was gone^ the valise 
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was gone, and the carpet was gone. The walls and the floor 
were stained wîth blood Paint had been hastily daubed over 
the floor. The ann of the rockbg-chair was wrenched off and 
a key, which afterwards proved to fit the lock of the blood* 
stained trunk discovered on May 5 near Edgevater, was found 
under a burcaoy stained with srme of the paint which had been 
applted to the floor. 

On May 21, the Carlsons reported the state of their cottage 
to the police, and on May 22 some men engaged in deaning 
the sewers found the naked body of Cronin in the catcb-basin. 
Some cottou simibr to that taken away by the doctor on the 
evenbg of May 4, and similar to that found in the bloody 
trunk on May 5, was also found with the body in the catch- 
basin. The head of the corpse was eut in a dozcn différent 
places on the back and temples. 

As soon as the body was identified, Martin Barke fled from 
Chicago. He crossed the Canadian fix>ntiery and was finally 
traced to Winnipeg, where he was axrested under an assumed 
name. He had tàken a ticket from Winnipeg to LiverpooL 

Kunze bas rightly escaped with a much less serere sentence 
than his co-conspirators. The more material of the allégations 
against him, in addition to the &ct mentioned above of his 
having driven Coughlin to the cottage on the night of the 
murder, are that he was seen in the rooms hired by Simonds at 
117 Clark Street, and that he told a fcllow-workman after the 
murder, but before the discovery of the body, that he knew 
Cronin was murdered, and that the body would never be found. 

The substantive defence appears to hâve consisted chiefly of 
a séries tiaUbis. They were of the &miliar Irish type — a type 
which in the graphie American tongue is described as ''lop- 
sided.** 

Full reports of the speeches for the defence and of the 
concludmg aiguments for the State hâve not yet reached thia 
country, and can haidly be expected for some days. But 
whatever the Une taken by counsd for the prisoners may hâve 
been, it has fidled to prevent a purely American Juiy of 
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dtuens of Cook County from coovictÎDg and sentcncing to 
tevere ponishment four memben of m foui and wicked a 
coospincy as ever was hatched by Irish braint. That con- 
spiraqTt as the évidence shows, was itself the outcome of those 
intestine quirrek that by a just rétribution ever corrode the 
heart of the Irish-American plots against this countiy, It was 
the State's Attomey's eue to paint Dr. Cronin as an innocent 
and patriotic Irishman» muideied by the hands of vQIanous 
rivais. But the tiue nature of the patriotic sodety to which 
Dr. Cronin belonged, and to the hands of whose members he 
owes his dreadful end, can hardly escape the American public 
when they come to study the records of the Cronin trial and 
the verdict of the Chicago jury. Whether that study wiU nerve 
the honest dtiscns of the Republic to rise against the Qrranny 
of Irish machine-men, and puige their name and nation of the 
stain of harbouring and tolerating such associations, remains to 
be seen. At any nit^ the people of Illinois are to be 000- 
gratulated on their victory — a victoiy which, in spite of endless ' 
^ exceptions ^ taken on behalf of the ptisoners throughout the 
case^ and the endless séries of appeals allowed by American 
law, wiU hardly be affected in tîie long run by any fresh 
proceedings. On the other hand, the convictions may not 
improbably resuit in some of the convicts tuming bformert 
mon patrie^ and thus brbging the real prime movert in the 
murder, whose existence is widdy bdieWd in in America, in 
tura to their doom. — J7u Tïmes^ lyth December 1889. 
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]k>land, Michael, détails rcrarding, and 
his connection with CTan-na-Gael, 
135; convicted of misappropriation 
of Clan>na-Gael fonds, aèi. 

Dourke, General Thomas, on Executive 
of Irish Confédération, 104 ; further 
detaib of, and his connection with 
Clan-na-Gad, lax; trustée of Sldr- 
mishing Fund. ziy. 

Doyton, Michael, Devoy'i références to, 
:is IJeagne organiser and Clan-na- 
Gad eroissary, 157; interview with, 
at Kilmainham Prison, 179; his views 
on situation in Ireland, léo^ 

Brtrnnan, Thomas, Secretaiv of Land 
League in Ireland, at Philadelphia 
Convention, 909 ; story of his escape 
from Dublin, ayx 

Dreslin, John J., détails legaiding, and 
his connection with Clan-na-Gael, 
124; trustée of Skirmishing Fund, 
13/i ; assists Stephcns to escape from 
Richmond Bridewell. Dublin, 164. 

Buflalo, the row at, iM. 



Ca:c.\diam Invasion, story of thc first* 
31 ; story of the second, 82-85. 

Carey, James, évidence of, r^arding 
haiid-greiMde, 158» 

Carroll, Dr. V^Iliam, détails regaiding. 
and his connection with Oan-na- 
Gad. isa; trustée of Skirmishing 
Fund, 136 : action in c on nec t ion with 
proposed alliance with Russia, 140; 
visit to, on belsalf of Mr. Pamell, and 
his viea's legarding position, 189. 

Clan-na-Gad. the bcî^nning of the, 
106 ; obiect of, 107 ; views whidi led 
to formation of, 108; gênerai prin» 
dples and metbods of the, iio; rarm 
01 admission to^ un ; govemingbody 
of. 115 ; appointed on Military Boaid 
of, 119: lôidingmenof the,iso;and 
the Skirmishing Fttnd. 136; work of 
the, 139 : p ropo s ed alliance of, wftb 
Russia, 139; controls the Land 
I..ea|rue^ 159 ; ktter from Devoy le- 
garding same, 154 ; Mr. Famcll on 
diflicultics with Irish members of, 
175 ; Michael Boyton on same, x8d ; 
Alex. Sullivan elected président of. 
191 ; change of constitution of, 191 ; 
manipulating League organiâlian, 
904; détails ofschcroe for same, 905; 
and Phœnix Pnrk uiurders, 908 ; and 
Philadelphia Convention of Land 
League, an ; Sollivan's working of. 
918; books and documents faornl, 

936; E^n and National League. 
937 ; and Home Rule Bill, 946-948 ; 
and League movement, 950; findingof 
committee of, on Cronin charges, 961. 

Clerkenwell Explosion, références to, 71. 

Qingen, Colond, detaib rcgarding, and 
his connection with Qan-na-ÔMl« 
199; arranges for mybringingletlem 
from Devov to Europe, 159^ 

Cdilins, P. A., candidature for presU 
doncy of National League in AmerioL 



an 
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unsuccessfui, Lecause of his offcr of 
reward for discovoy of Pbœoiz Fuk 
nmideren, 315* 

Condon, O'Mc^ghcr, at Dynamite Con- 
vention, 198. 

Conventions, Fenian, at Philadelphia, 
60 ; at New Yoric, 76 ; Clan-na-Gaèl, 
at Pennsylvania, 146; at Wilkes- 
barre, 149 ; Land League, at Bnfialo, 
186 ; " I^amtte/' at Chicago, 187- 
. 1Q4 ; Land League, at Chicago, 204 ; 
National League, at Philadelphia, 
su ; at Boston, 227 ; Clan-na-Gad, 
at Chicago. 331 ; National League, at 
Chicago, 356 ; Clan-na-Gael, at Chi- 
cago, 347, 359. 

Cronin, Dr. P. H., référence to, 123; 
attacks Sullivan for misappropriation 
of funds, 330 ; sketch of bis life, 331 ; 
czpelled from CIan-na*Gael, 336; 
de\'elopnient of dispute between, and 
Sulliv-an, 358 ; niurder of, 363 ; cor- 
robointion of ray évidence throogh 
mnrder of, 370 ; tne story of the mur- 
der of, AppendJx. 

Cross, Colonel, llfe and methods of, 
44-48. . 



Dalt, "Jack,** story of. and Dvna- 
mite Cainpaign, 343 ; letters to Bies- 
lin on Home Office, 244. 

Davitt, Michael, release and arrivai of 
in America, 143 ; opinions of. at this 
timc, X43 ; visits camps of Clan-na- 
Gad, X43; meets witn Devoir, 143; 
takes np "New Departure, 143; 
retums to Ireland, 146 ; second vistt 
10 America, 151 ; advocates the Land 
l.«ague movement. 153; takes ÎU at 
Braidwood, 152; gives information 
unawares, 153; paid back moneys 
advanced from Skirmishtng Fund, 
153 : ^' Caxroirs views regarding, 
183 ; speech against, by Devoy, 359^ 

Devine, Joseph, story of escapeof, from 
lllinds, 50. 

13cvoy, John, arrivai and sketch of, 103 ; 
further détails nsarding, and nis 
connectwn with Clan-na-Gael, 76, 
X3I ; trustée of Skirmishing Fttnd, 
137; nnd "New Departure,** 143; 
letters regaiding same, 145 ; £oes to 
Irekind as secret agent of Cuin-na- 
Gael, 146 ; report regarding position 
of levoiutionary forces in Ireland, 
X47 ; issues drcular to Clan-na-GacI 
camps regarding Land League, 154 ; 
supplies détails of plots and plans of 
Clan-na-Gad, 155 ; intrus» me with 



letters to E^ and O'Leary, 150: 
communication with regard to Mr. 
PameU*s views, x8i': letter from him 
regarding same, 183; at Dynamite 
Convention, 19^; on Pbœnuc Pisrk 
murders, 3o8 ; m opposition to Sul- 
livan, 3x9 ; joins forces with Dr. Cro- 
nin, 335 ; secedes from Qan-na-Gae1, 
826 ; speech against Davitt, 259. 

Documents, in connection with second 
Canadian raid, 78; in connection 
with Clan-na-Gael, 1x2; my procé- 
dure with regard to, 128 ; telegram 
regarding "New Depa rtu re," 144; 
Devoy's letter, 145; Ijevov's letter rp 
League and Clan-na-Gael, 154 ; my 
report to my "camp** of IJeague 
Convention, 2x3; Egan's letter of 
introduction to League in America, 
234; Clan-na-Gad arculars ir Home 
Rttle Bill, 246, 247; Qan-na-Gael 
resolution re National League, 250 ; 
extract from Cronin report on mis- 
appropriation of funds, 263. 

Dunne, P. W., détails rmrding. and 
his connection with Qan-na-Gael, 
xa3. 

Dynamite, invention of hand-grenade, 
158 ; Convention of x88i, xly ; pro- 
ccedings at, x88; description of. X94; 
Sullivan supplies particulars of cam- 
paign of 1883, 217 : sketch of same 
m Éîagland, 237 ; methods of convey- 
ing, 340-243. 



£gan, Patrick, and rescue of Austra- 
lian prisoners, 73 ; Devoy intmsts 
me with letter to, X59 ; first meeting 
with, in Paris, x6o; description of. 
x6i; life with, in Paris, x67; as "a 
Land Leaguer, and somethtng dse 
bcsides,** x68; on Mr. Psurneli as a 
Revdutionist, X69; on the Land 
League accounts and audit, x6o ; in- 
troduces me to M. P. 's, X7X ; Devoy 
on, and Phœniz Paik murders, 208 ; 
arrivai of, in America, '209; position 
as renu-ds matters in America, sxx ; 
and Qan-na-Gad caucus in connec- 
tion with Philadelphia Convention. 
21X : appointed président of Ameri- 
can National League, 227 ; a tribute 
to, 228 : tells the story of his escape 
from Dublin, 239; on Dr. Gallaher 
andDynamiteCampaien, 3«>; spee c h 
at camp meeting at Phiiaddpbia, aai ; 
supplies me with gênerai introduction 
to League in America, 334 ; drcnlars 
of, as président of Lôigue, to campi 
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of CUo-na-Gad, 237: chars*^ 



Rona agaînst, in ooiincctioii 



wiA 



£ao,oQo poid to Sullivan, 964. 
England, my fint vtsH to, 36; iny 
second, 159 ; my third, 957 ; my 
fcmith and last, 257. 



Facsimilk of FcniaB bond, ay. 

Fatalism, thouchu on. •4. 

Feeley, Dents, wCaiU legardinf . and his 
connection with Qan-na-Gael, IB4; 
at tbe Dynamite Convention, aoi ; 
acouittcd but censured in connection 
with Cronin charges, a6i. 

Fenianism, state of aflain in connec- 
tion with, 35 ; methods of obtainine 
money for, 97; Andrew Johnson^ 
govemment and, 98 ; my firsl eon- 
nectk» wKh, 99^ 

Fenian Brotherhood, I joîn the, 38 ; 1 
organise a "camp" or "cirde" of, 
40; appointed major and military 
organiser of, 54 ; my firat speech to, 
56; appointecT inspector-general of, 
00 ; appointed assistant - adjutant- 
general of, 74; appointed a<Qntani- 
gênerai and biigadief^general of, 89. 

Fenian prisooerSi rescne ol, froro Aus- 
tialia,79. 

Finerty, John F., andfirst C^madian in- 
msion, 31 ; at League Convientioa, 



Fofd, Austîn, médium of communica- 
tion between Oan-na-Gad and /riift 
IVorU, 133. 

Ford, Patrick; as cditor ol /Hsà W&rU^ 
advocates SIdrmishing Fund. 131; 
sketch oL 131; irisa \V0rid and 
Clan-na-Gaèl, 133. 

Forrester, Bill, escape of. from Illinois, 

5»- 
Foz, Dr. J. G., meeting with, 951. 



Gallahkr, Dr., vio^s on dynamite; 
19a; at Dynamite Convention, 900; 
introduoed to Mr. Gladstone^ 918; 
organising Dynamite Campaign in 
EngUnd, 938 ; with Sullivan in Chi- 
cago^ 930; sent^ice on, 941 ; jf 1400 
found on, 94t. 

Grant, General, and the second inva- 
sion of Canada, 88. 



Hakd-ckenadk adopted by Clan-mi- 

GacL i^ 
Home Kule, eflcds of Mr. Gladstonc's 



Houston, Mr.y fint meeting witl^ 967; 
prepaiatioB of évidence ^, 969^ 

Hvnes, Wm. J., détails regardinc, and 
bis connection with Qaiûna-Gad, 76^ 
123; in communication with, legsid- 
ing Mr. Pameirs poposals, 184 ; at 
Dynamite Convention, 196; at Lîuid 



IKKKR ClKCLK, Knigfats of tfac^ loy, 

117. 
Ireland, vislt V^ tjj* 
Irish Cooledentkîiiy formation à^ toi ; 

execudveoi; 104. 
Irish Repnblican Btotheihood, 



blishment of, 109; lohn Devôy's re- 
port on, 147 ; troubiei of Mr. ramdl 
with, 173; Boyton's re fe rcnoe s to 
position oi; 180; cfEonsof Sonhraato 
capture, 954* 
Msk Wûrld;V9i!0nitSk Ford in coIuibbs 
é^ advocates Skirmtshing Fund, 13»; 
référence to position 01, 139; and 
Clan-na-Gad, 133 ; and SUrmishlnc 
Fund, 137; statement of 
193. 



J011K8ON, Andrew, and firtt Canadian 
raid, 98. 3c ; interview with, 57. 

Jubilee Explosion Plot, lefiôence ta» 
954; MîlWs connectk» with, 955; 
stoiy of th^ Appendfau 



Kennt, Dr., M. P.. hitroduoed to^ by 
Patrick Egan, 179; assisied by him 
to interviews vHth Boyton and olfaen, 

Kerwin, Michad, détails regarding, aad 
his connection virith Clan-uMOnel, 



I^ND I^ACUB and dan-na-GacL See 

bittcr. 
I.^masnev, Tbos., fifst dealings witl^ 

100; description of, loi; viewa on 

dynamite, 199; dynamite wofk in 

England, — 



Luby. Thôs. Qarke, on esecotive of 
Insh Confédération, \ol ; farther dn- 
uib regaidtitg, and his connection 
with Clan-na-Gael, tat; trustée of 
Slûrmishing Fund, 137. 



M'MiCKBN, Jodgc; first oonumaica« 
tionswith,6o; his kindly treatnentof 
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nie, 6t ; and my troubles in connec- 
tion with joornev to Ottawa, 94 ; mf 
last meeting with, 973. • 

Medidne, I commence study of, 36; 
résume study of, 97 ; I enter Detioit 
CoUe|;e of, xoo; I become a fully 
qualilMid doctor of, X05 ; I utilise my 
connection with, 106^ 

Meledy, Joseph, supplies détails of 
" active" woik of Clan-na-Gael, 158. 

Millen, General, détails resarding, and 
his connection with Cian-na-Gael, 
195; goes to Iieland as militaiy in- 
spector for Clan-na-Gael, 146; my 
1 meeting with, in Pïiris, 253 ; his con- 
nection with Jubilee Explosion Plot, 
954 and Appendix. 

Moroney, Joseph, and Jubilee Plot, 956 ; 
introduced by J. S. Nolan, M. P., to 
Honse of Gommons, 95JS; in posses- 
sion of jfxaoo for dynamite work, 974 ; 
his moveroents in connection with 
same, Appendix. 



Nkw Depahtuxr, Devoy and Davitt 
and, X43; 5lcetch of, i44;.advocated 
b]f Devoy in Irdand, I4i6; reodved 
with emhusiasm by the Gaels, 149, 
[Sec also " Davitt '^ and " Devoy."] 



O'CoKNOK, John, alias Dr. Clarke, 
travelling agent for Clan-na-Gael in 
Europe and ally of Egan, xça 

O'Donovan Rossa, arrivai of, and 
sketch of, 109 ; furtber détails nmû' 
ing, and his connection with Clan- 
na-Gad, i9t ; advocates '* Skirmish- 
ing Fund,** 130. 135; Devoy on 
dimculties legarding, 156; expcUed 
from Clan-na-Gael, 909 ; woik of his 
agents in England. 937 ; controversy 
with Egan regarding the jfao^ooo^ 
964. 

O* Kelly, J. J., member of executive of 
Irish Confédération, xo^; obtains 
seat in Parliament py misappropna- 
tion of Ckin-na-Gad fonds, X53 ; in- 
terview with, in House of Gommons, 
173. 

O'Ijeary, John, letter for, given me by 
Devoy, xm; my first meeting with, 
i6x ; 'SttlUvan infomis me, must be 
got rid of, xSc 

O'Neill, General John, and Fenianism, 
99 ; commands first invasion of Ca- 
nada, 39 ; extract of report regarding 
same, 34; sketch of his life, 38-40; 
my loan to^ 77; gênerai oïders of. 



in connection with setond invasion of 
Canada, 83 ; speech to the invaden^ 
85; arrcst of, 88; sentence on, 97; 
and the Rid RebèlUon, 98 ; last days 



0*Reiily, 



John Bovle, arrivai in Ame- 
rica of, 79 ; at invasion of Canada, 
88. 



Parnell, Mr., and the New Departure, 
X44; arrivai in AmerioL 130; sup- 
ported eviarywbere by Qan-na-Gae! 
représentatives, xao; rctums to Ire- 
land for General Election, X5x ; De- 
voy on position of, with regard to 
Cum-na-Gael, X57 ; mr firtt meeting 
with, X7X ; House ot Gommons in- 
terview with, X75 ; gives me 1^ por^ 
trait, X77; his request to me carried 
out, 190; and Kilmainham Treaty, 
9XO ; cables to American supporters, 
9x9; subséquent références to, 915, 
93c. 936, 955. 

Powderly, J. V., speech at Dynamite 
Convention, aox ; at Land League 
Convention, 906. 

Phœnix Park murders^ Clan-na-Gael 
and Devoy and. 907. 



Rrbow, Mr. John, comrounicates my 
letters regarding Canadian invasioii 
to Government, 30; arranges' for my 
joinin^ Secret Service, 37. 

Revolutionary Directory of Qan-na- 
Gael. détails regarding, xx6; Devoy 
supplies particuîars re^rding pfami 
of, xc^; referred to with respect to 
Mr. ranell's oomplaiot r^arding 
Irish Rcpublican Brotherhood, x86; 
complaints regarding, x88. 

Reynolds, James, détails rmiding, 
and his connecdon with Clan-na- 
Gad, X29; trustée of Slcirmishing 
Fund, 1361 

Russia, Clan-na-Gael alliance whh, 
X4a 



Secret Service, 1 join the, 37 ; général 
références to^ 973*'7^ 

Sheridan, P. J., in Kilmainham Msoo, 
X79; arrivu of, in America, 909. 

Skirmishing Fund and O'Donovan 
Rossa, X9X ; advocated in /risk 
World ^ X3X ; and Clan-na-Gad, xflS : 
pays for en)enses of Devoy and Mil- 
len in Ireland, X49; statement of 
accounts of, from trisk WorU^. 193. 
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Spadal Comniisftioa^ my oAer of cvi- 
denoe for, 859 ; I appear as a witncsa 
ai, 969. 

Speech, nv fiist Irish, $5. 

Scephcns. James, broug lu from France 
for Irish Confcdcratioa, loi ; my firsc 
meeting with, 163 ; story 01 hisescape 
from KichmondBridewdl, 164. 

Sione of Dettioy, pfot to obtaia, «84. 

Sullivan, Alczander, my first meeting 
with, 61 ; the early career of, 6a ; 
maniçulaiion of the Irish vote in 
America by, 63 ; appoinied coUector 
of internai revenue at ISanta Fé, 65 ; 
reporter in Chicago. 65 ; further dé- 
tails regardini^, and bis connection 
with CTan-oa%ael in 1876» lao; 
supplies détails of "active** work of 
Clîin-na-Gael, 158 ; my repon to, r^ 
[{arding Mr. I^miell^ viewt, 184; 
informa me resuit of same, 185: 
dected président of Oan-na-Gael, 
191 ; trip to Europe, 191 ; at Dyna- 
mite Convention, 903; dected pra- 
sident of Land League, aia ; supplies 
particulan of Dynamite Campajgn of 
1883, 917; charged with nusa^nt^ 
priation, atç ; at war with Crooia and 
Devoy, aac ; Mr. Sexton's tiffaute to^ 
998 ; and J. G. Blaine*s candidature, 
935; tricdandaoquittedbtttcensured 
in connection with Croohi*s diargci^ 



261 ; pnn-ed 10 hâve reoeived/aOgOoo 
from Egan in l*aris in i8£, 963; 
alleged oonnection with Cfxinin mur- 
dcr, Appendiz. 
Sullivan, A. KL, the late, referenoe to, 
i9o; cautiooed regarding, 177 ; story 
about Mr. Biggar, 178. 



'* TmES,** the, my first dealings with. 



Triangle, the, fornied in connectioa 
with split m Clan-oa-Gad, 990 ; ae- 
knowledgments of mooey reœiwd hy, 
931 : charges against, ra. 

Tynan, P. J., Na One of the IlMcnix 
Park muxdcrs, présent at Hosioa 
Conventfon, 998. 



- *' Unitsd laisiuiKN,'* the, of Ni 
York. m. 
'* United Brothetbood,* référence to» 

tIOL 

** U. &,** fomiation of, 919. 



V.C See '* aan-aa^Gad." 



WA1.SH, R. P., the latbcr of the Cbn- 
na-Gad, to8w 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 

A STUDY OF MIS UFE AND WORK. 

ARTHUR WAUGH, B^OxoN. 

WITH TWBNTT-OKB ILLUSTmATIONS. 

Frvm Photographs Specially Taken/or tkù Work^ 

and Two Pcrtraits. 

In One Volume, Demy 8vo^ \ot. 6d, 

Contents >-I Jn0cdiishiie--Caiabrid0e--Litenry troubles and 
Arthur Hallam'i Deatb—Eariy Years in Loudon— The Beginoingi of 
Famé— From TMe Prinuss to in Memoriatm^Maud^Idylis ^ iki 
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to />mdky^— Tbe Closins Yean— The Voloe oC tbe Age. 



THB WORKS OP HBINRICH HBINB. Truttkted 
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CrowB 9vQ^ doUi, $*• P*r VoIubm. 

L FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 

THE RABBI OF BACHARACH» and SHAKE- 

SPEARE'S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. [Rimfy. 
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Heine, tramietcd hy ChaHee Godfrey Lebuid. Mr. Lelaad sMaecet pNtty 
•oooeasfullx to preeecve tbe easy gnoe of tbe orignnL" 

IL. III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In Two 

Volimefl. [^M4r. 

J)»tfy Ckr9mkU.'^**VLu LebiMTe tnmlatioa of *The Pidmcs of Timvel' 
is one 01 the acfcnowledged literery feate of tbe aA. As a tnavdler Heâ 

delidott» beyond description, and a volume whi» iachides tbe *^ 

Luoca «eriea, the Norui Sea, tbe AMmorable Haits wandcriac^ 



IV. THE BOOK OF SONGS. 
V.» VI. GERMANY. In Two Volnmct. 
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[In ikê Prta, 
[Rêùify. 



Dmify T€kgn^^**Ux. Lelaad bas d 
scbelariyiEubSoa.'' 

VIL. VIIL FRENCH AFFAIRS. In Two Volt 

[Jn ikê ^rus. 

IX. THE SALON. [Im /rtfarmtim. 
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tCbe (3reat £bttcator0« 

of Volumes fy Emanent Writers^presenting in tkeir 
entirety **A Bicgrû^kicai Histary ûf Education^ 

Tkê Tùme9^*'A Séries of MoM«rayfcs«i "IIm Great Bdncaton* ihoald 
prov* of wnrioi to âll wlie ooacem tlie«aehr«s wilk thc knlory, thtorf, mad 



rWf>««lrr.— «'ThcMÎta pnMMMC MNmd «boot tKttitkorMr. Hcû 
■mm's qcw Mrici, "Hm Grau Edncaton.* It ilioald Mp to allay tlw 
•nd liant fer knovledge end cnltvra of tKt tmk aialtttiMlt of yoing Bcn aad 
aaidcm wlùdi cor educatidaal qnloni ton» out ytaifyt pravidcd at kut wiik 
aa appctite fer ÎMUiMtiea.* 

lach Mkject wîll ferm a ooaqilcia vofauBs» crowa 8vO| 31. 



ARI8TOTLB» and the Aneient Bducatlonal Ideals. By 
Thomab DAVioaoH, M.A., tLJ>» 
Tkê nimeÊ.^^A ^vf wadabk ihetdi of a mj înnwnîi^ mAjtar 



LOYOLA, and the Bdocational System of the Jeeuitt. By 

R«v. TlioMAi Hucim, &J. 

SmtmnUy RtvUm,'-** rull of valuaUa MoranlMM. .... If a fAoA- 

mammr wottld kan how tha odacatioa of the youag caa be camed on ao as to 

coofar rtal dignity oa ihoM casag*^ ** i^wt reeoouaead Mm to raad ICr. 



ALCUIN, and the Riae of the Chriatiaa Schoola. By 

PiofaMor AiiPCTW r. W«T, PluD. [/a 



ROU88BAU ; or« Bducation accordinf to Nature. 

" ^ HBRBARX{ OTp Modem Oermaa Bducation. 

PB8TALOZZI ; or, the Priend and Student of Chfldren. 

PROBBBL. By H. CouETHOPB Bowsit» HJL 

HORACB MANN, and PubUc Bducation in the United 
StatM. By NicMOUM Momut Bvtlbi^ VkJK 

BBLL, LANCA8TBR, and ARNOLD; or, the BngUÉh 
Edaeatiea of To-Diiy. By J. G. Pitcn, LLD^ Her M^Mt^ 1» 

laactov of Sdiooli. 

Otànt U / UIftih 



i 



i 



/a ^n^^afwniaiL 

ABBLARD, and the Orifin and Barly Histoiy of Uni- 

irtrritlM. By Joua Gabuil Oompavi». Prafcanr ia tlia Facaky af ■ 1 



« 



l 
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THB OREAT WAR OP 189-. A Porecast By Rbar- 
AoMisAL Colomb, Cou Mauricb, R.A., MA|om Hskdbmom, Statt 
CoLuci. CArTAiiff Maudb, Archibalo Foun, Charles Lovr^ 
D. Chmutib Moriiav, F. Scudamoki. «nd Sir Charlrs Dilkb. Ir 
Om VoluRM, 4to^ lUwmted. \Stmrfy rtmtfym 

Ir this uanaûr; whidi k reprintcd from the pages of Biacà amd iVkiit^ 

RR attempt is mads to forecast th« coafsc of «vents preUaûaary aad iacideatal 

to the Gieat War whidi, tn the optaion of RiUitaiy and pditical experts, «31 

probaUy oocnr ia the immediste ratars. 

The vriteis, who aie wcll-known authorities or international poUtics aad 

strategy, hâve strivea to dérive the conflict from iu ssost likdy sooroe, lo 



conçoive the ssost projbable campaigas and acts of policj, and genehJly to nve 
to their work tbc verisimOitude and actuality of real warfare. The work nas 
heen profusel)^ illnstiated from sketdies \j Mr. Fkedcric VflUers, the erell- 



THB OBNTLB ART OP MAKINQ BNBMIB8. As 

exemplified îa nuuiy mitsaces, whcreia the serions ones of this 



eaith, carefully eaaspetated, hâve been prettîly SMiried on to indiscrétions 

UndttO BCB *" 



and iinsecmliness, while overoooM by an undoe sensé of righL By 
J. M'Mbil Whistlbr. ANtmEditUm. PMt4tObhalfdolh|iot. 6dl 

{jm$i fta^, 

P«»dl.<— "The book ia itself, in iu biading, print aad anangeaMnt, is a 

work of art. .... A wotk of rare hnaour, a thiRg of beavty aad a joy fer aoar 



THB JBW AT HOMB. Impresdons of a Sommer and 
Antumn Spent with Him ia Austiia and Rusda. By Josbtm Pbmmsll. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4tiH doth, 5c L/m^ rtmfy. 

THB NBW EXODU8. A Study of Imd in Rnnia. By 
Harolo Frsobric Demy tvo^ Itkistrated. idr. \/mt rtmtfy* 

PRINCB BISMARCK. Aa Histofical Bîogxmphy. By 

Charles Lowk, M.A. With Portraits. Crown Ivo, 61; i/as^ ftm^, 

Tàé Timfs,—**H uaqucitionably the first ii^octant work wnidi dcau, 

fnlly aad with mmbo approach to eahansiiveaess. wtth the caiecr of Bisauudt 

loîatsoi^ " 



from both the penonal and the historicsl poiau 01 view. 

ADDRE88B8. By Hbnet Ievino. Small crown 8vo. 
With Portrsit by J. M*». Whistkr. [/» tJkê Pfw. 

8TRAY MBMORIBS. By ELlin Tbr&y. 4ta With 

Portiaiia. ilmpt^^aiiêm, 

LITTLB JOHANNB8. By Feedkuck van Ebdkn. Traot- 
lated mm the Dntch by Clara B»il. With aa latrodnctloB by 
Andrbw Lamc lllnstrated. ilm/rtpttrmiim, 

V AUêmLmfgfPmptrSdUiêÊi, 

LIPB OP HBINRICH HEINB. By Richard Garnktt, 

LI^D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo(uniform with the translation ofHeine's 
Worlo). iluprepmtuHmt, 

THB 8PBECH OP MONKBY8. By Profeiior R. L. 
Garicrr. Crown Sve» 71. ^tL Z/f*^ rmif, 

Daify Cinutscit.^** A real, a reqarkable, eontiibiitioa lo oor 



vledga." 



Ttltgrti^'^** An ORtertaining book." 

THB OLD MAID8* CLUB. By I. Zanowili, Aaibor of 

" The Bachelors' Onb." lUnstrated by F. H. Towmssnd. Ctowr tvo^ 

doth, ^6d. 

NmHêmmi Rgvigw,^** Mr. Zangwill bas a veiy brwht and a very original 

husBonr, and every page of this closely printed book is mil of point and go, aad 

foll, too. ol a heslihy satire that is really humoroiuly applied commoa isnm.** 

iflanartriir.— " Most stroogly to be rocommended to ail clsssss of rsaden." 
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WOMAN^THROUOH A MAN*8 BYBQLA88. By 
Maucolm C Salamaii. Witk IBiiairtinM Vf T^amxt Hamw. ^ 
Svo» doiii» y- tf^ 

Dmify rtfJ^vV*.— ** WritiM wiili bfightam and tWgiacn, ai 
toocbct «Tbotli Cftnatic Mtii« aiid kbdix kaamv.* 

OIRL8 AND WOMBN. By E. Cuistbk. PôttSfo^doâi» 
at; 6dL, or fDt axtiB. jfc Ml 
UUmff y^J«:-**Wainladly cinianaa dût ddîihtM littia ^POtfc." 

Q088IP IN A LIBRARY. Bv Edmund Gom, Avthor of 
'*NoitkamStiidiM»**Ac. Stcoiid Bdkioa. Crawatvoi bwlcBaHMilt«op^ 

i4/A«MnMH.— "TiMrt k a toadi oT Laigli Hat k dûs picKm of tha beok- 
liia booki. and tha v«laaaa k noa that Lm^ Hwt «oold kav» 



THB LIPB OP HBNRIK IB8BN. By Hbnmk jMxmu 



TraaalatadbvCLABA Bbix. With tha Vcraa doM kto S^lak fraa Om 
Norwegkn Cmgkal hv Edmond Goats. CMim tvOh doll^ te 
Aemdtm9.'-'"W9 w^komà k baaftOy. Aa nqaaNiâd boM lo Om May 
Eagltth •tttdaâls of Iban." 

DB QUINCBY MBMOR1AL8. Bcing Lettm and ocher 
Racoids hen fint Publiihed, with ConamakalMM froaa Oolbuogb. Tha 




r.K.S.i&. IB two vMuaMs, ocmv avo^ aoiB, wiu portnui 

Z>M^ TêiënnÊ/à.—" Fcw wofks or grcaiar Kteranr uloiaat I 

ktoed frooi tiio proH thaa dia two voliiaMS of * Do Qoiaoty M 



■« 



THB P08THUMOU8 WORK8 OP THOMA8 DB 
QUINCEY Editod with Intredoctioa and Notas fraa ùm AadMt's 
Oiigmal MSS.. bv ALBXAMDn H. J APr, LLJ>» F.IL&B^ Ikc 

8vO( f lfî f^ i , 6sb aadk 

I. SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. Witbotber 
TVaMK.»*' Hcio wa hâve Da Quiaesy at hk hast. Will ha 
lerais of Da Quiacay and good " ' — " 



II. CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE. WiOi ote 
••■■y*» i/in ^9't^tinU9êM» 

THB WORD OP THB LORD UPON THB WATBR8. 

Semons rond hf Hk Impérial Midcaty tha Empetor of GwinaHi, «Uk 
at Sea on hk VoTagcs to tha Land of tha Ilidaight S«n. Canmsaad by 
Dr. RiCNTsn, Army Oiapkk, «nd Tiandalad fraai tha Gcnnaa Iqr Jom 
IL McIuiArni. 410» ckih, as. 6tL 

THB HOÙR8 OP RAPHABL, IN OUTLINB. 



Tofethar with tha CeOiof of the Hall where thcy 



By MAKV B. WiLUAMS. Folk, doth, jCa w. 

THB PA88ION PLAY AT OBBRAMMBRQAU, ttea 

By F. W. Farbak. D.D.. F F 'î ftirhittma inrt Tsann nf Wisfmrtaf, 
fte. fte. 4t0b doth, ai; M 

THB GARDBN'8 8TORY; or. Plemrci aad Trials oT aa 
Anateur Gardcner. By G. H. Eu.WAiiGBn. With aa Intioductianbytf» 
Rot. C WoLunr DoD. leaw, doth, with IBiniiiliiiaB, jt. 



IDLB MU8ING8: Emys in Sockl Mosaîc By S. Condol 

Woid 



GBAT.Aathorof **WkaWoidsaadLoviagDaads,'-fte.lte. OomSvo» 
dotl^Cs* 
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THB COMINO TBRROR. And other Essayt and Uttot. 
By RoBBKT BocHANAN. S«ooDd Editioa. Denqr tvo^ doll^ sm. &^ 



ARABIC AUTHOR8: A Maimal of Anbian Histonr and 
Literature. By P. F. Arbuthmot, M.ILAS., Aulkor €f '* Eaily IdoM,'' 
" Penûn Foitnâtt,'* ftc 8vo, doch, — 



THB LABOUR MOVBMBNT IN AMBRICA. B7 
RiCHAXO T. Elv, PI1.D., Aatocmttt b Political Beooooiy» Johnt HopUM 
Uamniiy. Oowa 8vo^ doil^ 51; 

THB LITTLB MANX NATION. (Lecturet dclÎTered at 
the Royal Institadoo, s8oi.) By Hall Caimb, Author of "Tho Bond* 
aaa/' ** The ScapefOfti»'^ftc. Crown Ivo, doth, 3*. 6/.; pnper, m. Ml 

l#W«:— *'Mr. HânCuMtaketntbecktotlMdaytorold roaaBCO,nnd, 
Cventiiif tnditîon snd hiatoty m iht pictorial ityte of wUdi bo k a nyMtcr, bo 
^ves nt a mooosn^ of Man «ipedally 




DBNMARK: Iti History. Topographv, Laïunage^ literatnre, 
Fb« Arti,SodalUfe,andFlaanco. EditedbyH.WBiTBMSVBi. D«ny 
Bvo, doth» wiih Map^ xa«. €A 

IMPBRIAL OBRMANY. A Criticd Stndy of Fact and 
Character. By Simcav Wnitman. M«w Edition^ Reviaad and Eokriad. 
Crown 8vO| doth a». yL\ papar, at. 

■ 

THB CAN ADIAN QUIDB.BOOK. Pàit L The Tonriit*! 
and SportePian'» Guide to Eaitera Canada and Wcwfonndiaad, indadma fidl 
deacnpcions of Routca, Citka» Poinu of InterettjSamflBcr RaaorU« FiaUiif 



Plaçai, ftc., in Eastem Ontario. The Muskoka Diairict,TlM St. Lai 
Rcision. Tha Laka Se. John Country. The Maritina Pkovfaiow, Prinoa 
Edwanl Island, and Newfoiindlaad. with an Ajppcndixjpviag riah and 
Game Lawt, and Oflkial Liau of IVout and Sahaon Rivara and Chair 
Lcaaeca. By CNARLas G. D. Roasm, Praleaaor of Bagliah Lhciatara ia 
King'a CoUm, Windaor, N.S. Whh Mapa and maay IDassiatuM. 
Oowa Ito, naip deih, 6t. 

Pan II. WBSTBRN CANADA. IndiidingtliePemnsala 
and Northern Rcgiona of Onlafîo, the Cftnadian Shorea of tha Giaat 
Lakea, the Laka of the Wooda R^km, Maaitoha and ««Tha Gftat 
Nofth-Wcat,'* The Canadien Redcy Moàniaiaa and National Parie. 
Btitiah Columhia| and Vancouver lalaad. By Eknxst Iwcaaaon.. With 
Ifapa and nuuiy lllurtniiiona. Crown 8iro, fimp doth. \lmfrtimrmUm. 



THB OBNB8I8 OF THB UNITBD 8TATB8. A 
Narrative of the Movement in England» 1603-1616» whidi reaultad fa the 
Plantatkm of Nofth America by EnglialuMa, diadoaing the Conteat 



between England and Spain for the Poûcadon of the Soil now occapfad 
by the United Sutea 01 Anerica : aet forth throu|^ a aerica of Hiatorical 
llanuacripta now firat printed, tocethcr with a Re>iaane of Raro Contcm> 




Roy. tvÎD, bttdoaaa» jCs sy* ^ 
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fictioiu 



THB HBAD OP THB pTrM. Bt Mis. Riddux. Avtbor 

ofGvorgvGtkV Maxwell Df«wctt.-&fe \Jmitrtmdf. 

CHILDRBN OP THB QHBTTO. By I. Zangwill. 

THB TOWBR OP TADDBO. A Novd. Br Ouida, 
AatlMTcfTwoIiitto Wood««Slio«»*'ftc llmOcêOtr. 



KITTY*8 PATHBR. Bj F»\NK Barrktt. Autbor oT 



THB COUNTBS8 RADNA. By W. E. NORRIS. Avtlior oT 

ORIOLB'S DAUGHTBR. ANovd. Bj JissiE FoTHUtoiLL, 
AutlMroC'*TlMFintViolm,'*fte. [/«AlnMHTk 

THB LA8T 8BNTBNCB. Bj Maxu-ux Cray, Avtlior oT 

«*TWSilcM«oCDtMillMilMid,'*fte. (/«JtflMA. 

WOMAN AND THB *MAN. A Love Stocy. Bj RovuiT 
BucHANAM. Amhor of **CoM Liv* widi ll« Mid b« Mf Lvvw.** "TIm 
Moocnt Aihcr,'* "Hm Comac Tamr,'* fte. {Im^n^vmUm. 

A KNIGHT OP THB WHITB PBATHBR. By'^TASMA.* 
AMtlwror ••Hm Ptaaan of Pwtk Ja««,* "Uack Pipv of P^t 

A LITTLB MINX. Bj Ada Cambridgi, Author of ''A 
Mariwd Mm,** «^ Hm Thiw MÎM Kfac^* fte. 

THB NAULAHKA. ATaleorWetttndEait BjRuDTAmD 
KiruNG «ad WoLCOTT Balbstibk. Oowb tvow doiK <•• S i iM g* 

THB 8BCRBT OP NARCI88B. Bj Edmund Gossb. 

THB AVBRAGB WOMAN. By Wolcott Balbstibb. 
With m Imrodttcimi by Hbnkv Jamss. SmOI ctowb tvow V- ^ 

THB ATTACK ON THB IflLL and Othtr BketaitB 

orWar. ByEMiLsZoLA. Widi aa «May oa tiM Aort ■Miica oT M. 
Zola by Edmund GoMt. Saull crowa tvo^ )C 64, l/mi rtmt^ 

DU8T. By Bjôbnstjebne B||dBNSON. Traaslated fron the 
Norwagiaa. Saull crowa éva^ 

MADBMOI8BLLB MISS and Other Storiea. ByHBMBT 
HARLAMDk AtttKor oT " M«a Calpa,** ftc SauB crowa Iva. {/m tki IS mt. 

AVBNGBD ON SOCIBTY. By H, F. WooD. SntU 
croara Iva [ /« f Ar JN aii. 

THB DOMINANT SBVBNTH. A Moticd Stoiy. By 
Kats SuiAimi Clakks. Oova tvo^ doiK Jt* 



PASSION THB PLAYTHINO. A NovcL ^7 R. Mubbay 

GlLCHKlST. CrowB tVQw cktk, éff. 
AtAéméntmr'*"ThM wcU-WiittaB Mcty aiatt ba laad ta ba i 
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XTbe Crown Œopsrfobt Seriez 

Mr. Hbixbmann bas Bud« anangeoMau witk a anmber of tiM Fiatir amd 
MotT PopuLAs Encuui, Ambiqcan, aod Colonial Autmoss which wîH 
enable him to ttma a Mriet of New amo Okigiiial Woucs. to ba Imoim ai 
Tkb Cmhtm CorvKiGBT Sbmbs, oempleu m Osa VoIuom^ at a onifbnB 
priot of FtvB Shilungs baol Hicm Nofvda wiO aot pan throogh aa Es- 
pcaâva Two or Tlirea VoIuom EditSoa, but they wQI be obuiaablt ai Ae 
Drcvlating LiaaASUS, as waUasaf aU Bookiallcnr aad Boolutalk. 

ACCORDINO TO ST. JOHN. Bt AMiUE RiVBS» Autfaor 
of " Tba Quick or tiM Daad." 



a bighiy artistic. • • • • It bas baanty aad 
bfficbtDeti^ aad a kiad of fatcmafinn wbicB cames tba laader i ' ~ ' 



Cin babasnad 
to^lasipacs.* 

THB PBNANCB OP PORTIA JAMBS. By Tasma. 
Autbor of *'UBcla Pipar oT Pipcr't Hill," te. 



^jM^MétutÊt» A powwnu aovaL 

Dmfy CÂrmieit,-'** Capdvatuig aod jet tantafising, tbts 

ivenge." 

K«i*fl> /imr.— "A ^mj iateicsting stom iBoially 

ngbout wiih ease oi dicttea aad hck of stma." 



stoi7 is Itf abe«<i 



Ae» 

tbrDoi^Mut 

INCONSEQUBNT LIVBS. A Village Chionicl«^ thewing 
bow oeitaia folk sec oiit for El Oorado : wbat tbey attcmpied ; aad wfaai 
tbey attaiaed. By J. H. Pkarcb, Aotbor of "Escber Peatînsatb,** ftc 

AilamAv^n'&w.-;*AvividpictttraortbalileerCoraisbfisber^^ Il 

isi 



Littmry IK#nUl— ** PoereHU aod patbetic .... froA first te last it a 
profoaodly iolefcstiafc It is long noce we read a story rsvealiag poerer é[ m 
aigb aa order« oiarkM by soch cvi' 
tKe powcrfui aad yec temperate 
yet délicate treatawat ef 



rident catclnhiess ef worirmambi^ tucb skitt ia 
B mesentation eC naanoot aad m tbe suraly 
dillicult Btiiatîoaa. 



A QUESTION OP TASTB. By Maaetbn Maaetens, 

Autbor eT "Aa Old Maid's Lo««,''ftc 
taleatf aad a good deal ofhunianity 



COMB LIVB WITH MB AND BB M Y LOVB. Bj 
RoBUT BucHAMAM. Autbor of " Tbe Mosseat After," "Tbe Cooûni 

Xeifor» se* 

CM».-** Wm be found eoûncatly leadabU." 

Ai/(rr/Ziyr^M-— "WewUlcondudetbisbrief Bodce by expmsiag oor 
cordial adoûration ef tbe sldll displayed in itt ooostniction, aad dm génial 
bwmanity tbat bas iaspircd its ambor ta tbe sluqping aad viialisiag of tbe indi- 
ndnals cieaied by bis fertile iougiaatioa.** 

THB O'CONNORS OP BALLINAHINCH. By Mn, 
HvNCBBFOBOb Atttbor of '* Molly Bawa," ftc. 



[. By 



A BATTLB AND A BOY. By Blanche WiLUt Howard, 

Aotbor of "Guenn,** ftc ^yj^^-^ ..-_-.^- 



VANITA8. By Veenon Lee. Autbor ol «« Haimtinia,'' ftc. 

Ut 



î 



MR. WILUAM BElNEMANirS IJST. ii 

Deinemann'0 Sntematfoiuil Xfbcan?» 

EMm W9 EDMUNO G06SB. 

New Jftvitm.'^** If yo« hart UKf ptm idom re— af of KtyfT ch 
I Imm k wiO Bot nrm« th« terics m feraii» datan of whick llr. 
HcinenaMK aidcd l»r Mr. EdMUMl GoaB% k pHblHkii« trwdttioM to dM 
coatcMaMM of aB kw«n of MtciBlara.** 

7ÏMM.— " A vman wludi étmma — cownniwat," 

XorA KWiMN» Am m /mindmetim i^teimify wn'titm h ^ Affitar 

IN OOD*8 WAY« From the Nonrcsian of BjOUtsnutNB 



AtAtmtnmt,'-*' Withont doobi tiM mtoÊt iaipoctaat «ad tht 
worie paUtshed dvriag tho twelvo nootlM. .... TImi« ara de 
œruialy bdonf to iko bcM and clovercat thiags our Utcratttrc bas c^ prodaoed. 
AaMttgii ùm WÊUMf ckaiactcrt, dM doctorat «rilc ia undttcatMaablf dM int. k 
woold ba dURoih to iad «aythiag «ora tcndar, Mtt, aad tdnod 



PIBRRB AND JEAN. From the Freoch of Ginr db Mao- 



PhH Atmll GmMfttê,^'' So Cm aad fauldeM. m parfcçtly babMcd. m 
ttcadil^ proffreMivi^ m cloar aad Mqpla aad aaiHqriat- I' i* adaùiabla maa 
begiaaiaf to «ad." 



THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From tKe Gennan of Karl Emil 

FKAKZOttAadkorof "PortlMltigitt,*ftc ' 

Nmf Jftviem.'^** P«w aovdt «f rcccat tMBca fcava a awia wwtaiafd aad 
rMà huBuui iat 



CArittiéim IfWtf.— '*A «toty of woadcrfitl pom . . . • aa ftaeftoa 
thiac objectioaabk aa "nia Hoart of MidIoïkkaT* 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIQHT. Fiom tlie 
RuMÎaa uf Couat Lvop Tolstov» 



L n € f pm l Méftmwy,^** Marfcad by ail tlw old pawar of Ae giaat 

{Kit.* 

MiétmckaUrGmmfdimm,'^** Roadabk aad weU tiaailalad ; Ml of bigh aad 



PANTA8Y. From the Italiaa of Matilds SiftAa 

NmHmmi O^mtcwt.»** Tba atraiwcat woik fro» tho haad «f a woauui tbat 
hasbcea 



bcea pubKahad for naay a dar.** 

Stûttitk Z«a/«r.— '* Tao boolc it fuD of a floarav aad lmii|| i« 
n M Bothiaf Itka ' Fantanr ' ia aMidera btcntort. • . • . It it a^ 
ait, a aMMak of ligbt aad love, of nght aad wfoaa. of iMuaaa 
•tren^b, aad pariiy aad waatoaaeii, piccad togcuiar ia daft 

PROTH. From the Speniih of Don A&mamdo PAUuao- 



Dmi(j^ r#/tfn^.— '■ Vîgoroas aad powwlîd ia tbo bjgbaH dtgiaa. b 
abouods ia forobk doKaoatioa «f cbaïadar, aad dotcribas aoaaea «idinia aad 
grapbic 



FOOTSTEP8 OF PATE. From the Dutdi of Louis 

Coumnit. 

XVitfr CJbwdfefc.— •« A pawgftOly laaKuic i^ty whkh baa bei wciHiaily 
traatlatcd.** 

GeMt itm Ê mmH ,^'* Tbo coatuauaato an of tha wiîtar fiia t Mm tbta tiagady 
from siakiag to BMlediaaw. Noc a «atk rituatina k foned or a< 
•noaiatad.** 
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f)efnentann'0 Snterttatfonal Xfbran?» 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanîah of JUAN Valbra. 

Nem Revitw (Mr. George Saintsbury):— "Thereisno doute at ail ibat 
h U om of the beet itoiies that hâve appearad ia aay oouatry in Europe for the 
laac twenty yean.** 

THE COMMODORE*8 DAUOHTERa From the Nor- 
wegian ef Jonas Lu. 
AiÂeméÊum,^** Ever^thing that looas lie writet it attiactive aod pleasaM ; 
the plot of deeply humaa intereet, and the art noble.** 

THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From Uie Norwegian 
ofBidaNSTjswiB BiSniftON. 
Pâli MéUi GmMttU»'^'* A moit fiudnatmc u well as a poweifui book.** 
'NaHûMal OA§frvfr.—** It U a book to read and a book to think about. for, 

incontceiably, U U the wotk of a buui ef genhit.'* 

/« tÂt Prtu» 

LOU. From tbe German of Baron ▼. Koberts. 
DON A LUZ. From tlie Spanish of JuAX Valbra. 
WITHOUT DOGMA. From the Polish of H. Sienxixwicz. 

poimlar 30. 65. Tlovels* 

CAPT'N DÀVY'S HONEYMOON. The Blind Mother, 
and The Latt Confcnion. By Hall CAinb, Author ef " The BondnHui,** 
" The Scapegoat/' ftc. 

THE 8CAPEGOAT. Bj Hall Cainb, Author of **The 

JVr. Gladttttê wriieM:^**! congratulate yoa uppn 'The ScapegiNift* aa a 
woik of art, and espeoally upon the noble and afcilfully diawn ch a r a der of 
linel.* 

Ttmet.-~'* In our judgment it exceb ia dnuaatîc force ail his preTioueeffbrtib 
For grâce and toodiiag pathos Naomâ is a character which any romanôst in the 
world nûght be pcond to hâve cnated.** 

THE BONDMAN. A New Saga. Bj Hall Cainb. 

Twentieth Thoiisand. 
Jfn Giadtiomt.^** ' The Boadman' îs a wovk of which I reoogniae the 
freshnecs, rigour, and sustained interett no Icss thaa iu integritv of aim." 

5'lteJM<sn^— "luarnunent is grand, and it is sustained with a power that ii 



DESPERATE REMEDIES. Bj Thomas Hardy, Author 

of " Teis of the mjrbenrilles,* ftc 
SntttnUijf J?rMSrtK-»*' A renuukable stoty wotked ont with ahundant sUlL'* 

A M ARKED MAN : Some Episodes in his Life. Bj Ada 
CAMBatDCB, Auihor of '*Two Yean' Tine," "A Mère Chance," ftc 
Mcrmur PMt, — "A depth of feeKng, a kaowledge of the hunuua iMÛut, and 
an amount oi tact that one rarely ftnds. Shonld take a pronûnent place 
thenevebefthe — •• 



THE THREE MI8S KINGS. Bt Ada Cambridgb, Anthor 

of*'AMaf1red Maa." 
Athemtum,—** K channing study ef character. The love storiss aia ex- 
cdlent, and the anthor is happy in tender situatioas.** 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridgb. Anthor of "A 

M arked Man," •' The Thiee lliss Kângs,** ftc. 
Gmmrdim'm,'^'* A devcr and abeorbing story." 
(?«»»•.—*' Ail that remuas to be laidis ' read the book.'* 
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popttlar 3& 6^• 1tovels« 

UNCLE PIPBR OP PIPBR'8 HILU Br Tasma. Ncv 



mmI repayt ditnUea. TIm tak kitif it tiuroiiglily d urai iag, Mid aB tW 
châractcn ara dditlKfiilly diawa. W« «nagly racommiadl al lofwofw h ali 
ion* iwvcla 10 Bâte arqnainlanct wiili h thamaahraa, aad an MBck ■iarikf if 



tliay do Bot haaitily thaiik w Ibrilia 

IN THB VALLBY. Bj Harold Freduic Aatbor iÂ 
«'TlMUwi«iG«l,'"'S«lVtBiotlMi'aWifc,r*ftc. Wkh IBoitraiioM. 
.— "TbelilanMT valuaorthaboekialiich: dM andwi'a anrfiaa oT 
lifeBnaMtiMar" - * 



PRBTTY MISS SMITH, j^ FlorkncsWarpem, Avthor 



oC ««Hm Haoaa on dM Mank.*' *< A Wkck oT tka HiBa.** fte. 

i>mcA.— "Swca Mi« FkraK* Wanlaa'a * Hooaa on tka Manli,' I kawv 

Mt raad a Bora «Mkk« tafab"* 



NOR WIPB, NOR MAID. By Mn. HuRGiarouH Avdior 
or*«Mon7Bawm''fte. 



Çiw««.-"U bas aU tka «lianM^ariatMi af tka wrilav'a woïk. 

aoMtranaldcpcktkaaiwMtofktprada ** 

ScHummm.^** Ddigkdol raadkig. 



MAMMON. ANoftL BrMn. Albxamdkb, AathoroT^Hie 
Woomg O*!.* ftc 
^<y/«HMfR.^"Tka praiaal work it net bekmd aay «T iia 



>faauMii*isaktakky«onr, aadaa k haakaas tkonghdUBy wriltaa k bat tka 
oC craatmc tkougkt kl Ils 



DAUOHTBRS OP MBN. Br Hannam Lynch, Aadior «f 

" Tka Pliiioa of tka Gladai," ftc 
Dmify TeUgrm^—'* Siagukuty davw and fatckwiriagr 
^cMribK^.— ''OnaaftlMcIcvaratifiraotalae tka pliawanit, tMîaa tkat 
fcavaapgNaradlbrakng ' 



A ROMANCB OP THB CAPB PRONTIBR. B7 BuTlAM 
MiTFoaOk Atttkor of " Throuck tka Zok CatMtfy,** fte. 
CMMTwr.^** Tkb k a rattlk« tala, gaaial» kaakky» aw 



'TWBBN SNOW AND PIRB. A Tak of tke Kalir War «f 
1877* By BntTSAM Mirroas^ 

THB MA8TBR OP THB MAOICIAN8. Bjr BuzAlBn 
Stuakt Phelm a»d Hbribkt D. Wabsw 

AthemmuÊt,-^** K tknOng atoiy.'* 

LOB CBRRITOS. A Romance of the Moden Tinib B|v 
GBirrauDB Fkahkun Athbkton* Aoïkar «f ^'Haraûa Saydai^** tam 
Wbat Draans may CoaM.** 



^MtfMMPMN.— "Fun oT Iraik &adaa aad MgfaatioM. Told «kk 
aaddalkMy. A dacîdadly ckanak* raMHHa.** 

A MODBRN MARRIAQB. Bj tke Maïqoiw Claka Lamsa. 

OwM».— " A ponreilul stovy, diamatirally aad coom 
SuktfA MMf »%*.«•• A dccidadly davar book." 
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popular SbUUttd Xoofts* 

"MADAME VALBRIB. By F. C Phiups» Author of *' As 
b a Lookinf ^bM^* ftc 

THB MOMBNT APTBR: A Taie of the Unseen. By 

RoantT BOCMANAM. 

^MmcMiM.— «'Sboold b« md-in dayfighL* 

OAwnw.—" A clev«r/#«r *>«»;" ^ ^,^ 

G^MnftM.—*' PSMticubiiy impnMivs, giapkic^ «nd powwfbL* 

CLUBS ; or, Leaves from « Chief Conttftble's Note-BoOk. 

By WttxsAM Hbndbkson, ChîerCoostabb oT Ediabuiih. 
Jfr. CAufr<iMr.~" I fomd Um book fan «r il 



A VBRY STRANQB FAMILY. By F. W. Robinson, 
AutlMT of ** Giaodmochci^s MoMy," " Laara» in London," ftc. 

GUugÊm HtntUL^'* An iageiiîoDtly devîsed plot» of whîch tiM mtcreit » 
kcpt up to dM rery lait pa«e. A Judidoiis Uendinf of hamottr aad palhot 
-fimher nclpa to naka tha bopk ddightfiil raading from «tut to fiabh.** 

l^rainatte X4tenitnr& 

THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERa 

Withiatradnctorr Notes livlCALCOiJiCSALAiiAii. i6aM, F^por Covan, 

lA 6A; or Clotk, a*. U> — ^ 



THB TIMB8: A CcNnedy ia Four Acts. With « Prefiioe by 

thaAathor. (VoL L) 

V Dm;^ r#&»r^^-***Tha Tîaaa' » .tha beat exaawb jet ghrca eC Mr. 

1 PÎDero'tpowerasantîmt. SockreruhiswpckthatitbeaUdowaoïiiKMitMm. 

^ji :Sorasciaatingithtt style thatwacaBBOtbelpIieteniiictoliiBL 

« .<! MmrmngPnLr^** Mr. Pincn>*s latest beloop to a hicb order of diamatie 

i. ]itentui«,aadtliepîeeswaibawhnessedafaiawiihalltlMcreaterse8taftertlM 

tj perusaloÏMcliadflùiabladiakcaa.'* 

THB PROFLIOATB : A Flayjn Four Acts. With Portrait 
eTtlMAiitlMw.afterJ. MoKoaciO. (VoL IL) 
\ /!«//Jf4iirauiM«.--"Win bevelcooMdby anwbolaTstliatniaiBtarffts 

[ ^tba stage atheart.** 

THB CABINBT MINISTBR: A Faiœ ia Foor Acts. 
(VoLIIL) 
O^sfnwr.-" It » as amusiag to laad as it was vlwB phyad.* 

THB HOBBY HOR8B: A Comedy ia Three Acts. 
(VoL IV.) 

Su Imamat GmMgti€.^"lSt, PSaero lias soldées p ro d aeed bettsr or mon 
JBteiastiag wovk tbaa in ' The HoMqr Hona.'* 

LADY BOUNTIPUL. A PUy ia Fonr Acti. (VoLV.) 

THB MAQISTRATB. A Farce ia Three Acts. (VoL VL) 

TobeftUowad by Dandy Dide-ThaSchobbaistreis» Tha Weaker Ses* Lofds and 
CommÎMi^ Tu Sqoire» aad Swaet ~ 



.< 
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2>ramatfc X4tetatnte* 

A NBW PLAY. Bt Henuk Ibskm. Thntbtcd ftom tut 



A NBW PLAY. Bf Bl|ôRKtT|Kit]fB Bjôunoii. Tnaslated 



THB PRINCB88B MALBINB : A Drama 'm Fm Acte 
(TniMUt«d by G«nrd Hany), and THB INTRUDER : A Dism fa 
Om Act. By Maukicb MAmsuNCx. Wkk m la u o d iic ri o» by Hai.l 
Cainb, wêà. a Ptotiak ol tba AutlM». SawB 410^ dock, jk 

Atknumm,^** la tlia cwatioa of tlia 'aiio^lnw' oftlia |ilay M. MaM». 
linckihowAkMtkilL U ii bart tiwt ba MMBHiic ilw t» a» tlia mtw^umJHMamt, 
bcft thaï ha doat what ao om cIm bat 4ooa. la 'Tha labnidtr* tha ait 
coMMU «f tha aublk siadatioas of tanar, tha abv, cwtpiat p ia fiaw oC tha 
aightauva «f apprahaaiîoa. NotMag qaila Kka it hai 
avta by Poa-Bot avM by VaiMM.* 



THB FRUITS OP BNLIQHTBNMBNT: A Comedy Ib 



Four Acii. By Çouat JLvor Tolstov. TVaatjatxl fiw jtfw Jt— iâa by 



E. J. DtLLON. Wkh latradvctMMi by A. W. Pinkbo. Saal 410^ 
Pâmait» jt. 

/>«ir JV«tf c;4Mtf#te.~*'Tha whiOa affoct «r tha vby k diMiacdy Mollmqaa; 
îthatMBMthiaffofthalai|ahwBaaîty«ifthaaMMlar. lia lalHa it taaia|» 



HBDDA QABLBR : A Dimma îb Foor Adt. By Hbkrik 
latSN. Tiaailatad fraai tha Norwcnm by BDMvm» GoMS. Saal 410L 
cloih, with PMttait, 5*. VandaviDa EdStio^ P*pv, m. Alaa a liiMlaé 
Laift Piipar Bditioa, ait. meL 

7YMM.~'*Tha bi^uaga hi «hich thSa pby it cMMhad il a aodd orbnntfk 
oaciiMa» aaa pointadMaMs • • • • Evaty aaa lin^ aaa thaia it Kat as HKidMft 
that data aol baar o« tha acti— imiatiliaia or wwia. At a €onactiva ta iht 
vapid aad foolith writiM wiih whkh tha tiaga it dtlagtd *Had^ Gablv* it 
pfffuwf aaiillad ta Aa plaça off 



8TRAY MBMORIB8. By Ellbii Tbbbt. la om ^1i«c 



80MB INTBRB8TINQ PALLACIB8 OP THB 
Modara Staga. Aa Addiatt daBvtiad ta tha PlaygoanT CUb al 8l 
lMM>*t Hall, oa Suaday. 0th Daeaiabar. 119t. By HBKanT BBOMOi 

TaBl» Crowa wfù$ tavad» ud* 

THB LIPB OP HBNRIK IB8BN. By HBMRnc TiBOBR. 
Tiaadatcdby Clara Bbll. Wiih tha Vana doaa tea BaÀbftoM tha 
MonrtgiaaOïigiaalby Bomvmd Gomb. Crowa Noiclath.iii 

St, Jmmtiê GmaetU,^*' AémmàAf tiaarititd Dattrvaa a fwdhl and 



Cwmrdimm.'^'* Ibtaa't diamaa at 
thtir adaûian wîD rijoioa to iad faO 
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LOVE 80NGS OP BNOLISH POBTS. 1500-^1800. 

With Noces by Ralph H. Gains. Fcap^ 8vo, mogh cdgw, 9t. At 

V Lmn9 Pm^Ediiim^ Umitêi U 100 C^i^ikr, lor. 6i. Jfti. 

IVY AND PASSION PLOWER: Poemt. Bt Gskakd 
Bbndall, Author oC ** EftcUe," &e. ftc. inao, clocl^ jt. éJL 
StHsmau."- WBl be md wîth plamam." 
Mmtkat MVWUl'*'* Tbt poemt en deUcate ^edmene of art, gnoeAil ead 



VERSES. B7 Gertrude Halu i2mob doth, y, 6iL 

MtmekttUr {ruardSim.— " WQI be weloome to evety lover of poetry who 
takesitapb" 

M AGONI A: A Poem. B7 Charles Godprey Leland (Hans 

BiiBmiAMN)u Fcapi Ivo. (/«■ UuFvtu. 

IDYLL8 OP WOMANHOOD. Bj C. A» Dawson. 
Fcapk 8v0k gik top^ 5c. 

1>efnemann'0 Scfentific f)an5booto* 

MANUAL OP BACTERIOLOGY. B/A. B. Gripfiths, 
Ph.D., F.ILS. (Edm.). F.CS. Ctowb 8to, docli, Illnstnted. fc éA 

« 

MANUAL OP ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 
•nd Lced Ores. By Waltsi Lbs Bkown, B.Se. RrHsed, Cofieoied, 
and eonsidcnbly Ealancd. wilk a chapter on the Asaayiag « Fud. fte. 
By A. B. GurrtTHi^ RlD.» F.ILS. (Edtn.), F.CS. Crown tvo^ docfa, 
Idnanatedy 7*. ^i. 
C9iU€fy G^rdùm.-^ A delightlul and fasdaatinf book." 
Fvntmciml WwHd.-^*^ Tbe most complète and pcactaoal manuel on ercrytbfav 
wbichMacenMasMiyiafferanwlûchbavecomeberonui.'' 



GEODESY. Bj J. Howard Gorb. Crown Syo^ clocli, Dli». 

tratedySi^ 

SU Jmmtit GmagUê.-^** The book amy be safely reoommended te tbœe wbo 
désire te aoquire an aocurate knowledge 01 Geodeqr* 

5d!nw» C^e»^.--*' It is the bcst we couki recommend to aU geodetîc stndents. 
It is fuT and dear, thotmii^y aocurau^ aad up to dau m aU mattert of earth- 



THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIBS OP GASBa Bj 
AxTMua L. KiHKALL» ef the Johas HopkÎM Umvenity. Crown fvob 
dolh, IDostreted, 9c ^ 

Ckmiicmi Arm.— '* Tbe man of cnkore wbo wSshes for ageneral and accnrata 

aeqoaintance wkh the phyâcal prapercies of gases, will fiad in Mr. Kimbairt 

wock Jnst what be reomm^" 

HEAT AS A PORM OP ENERGY. Bv Profetm R. H. 
THUatTON, of Cocnell Univenity. Crown tvo^ don, Illmbated, 9c 
MéunÂnUr E xa miner ,'^** Bean ont the diaracter of its pwdecwsow lot 
carrfnl and cerna statemeni and dednction ondcr the Kght ef tbe 
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